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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The great delay in the appearance of this Memoir hajs 
been occasioned by circamstanccs which were entirely 
beyond the control of the writer. Shortly after he had 
been requested to prepare it, he wrote to a number of the 
early friends of Bishop Hobart for information in regard 
to that part of his life with which he himself was personally 
unacquainted. A few promptly and cheerfully complied 
with his request. But from the inexcusable neglect of 
some, and the unaccountable tardiness of others, a year 
and a half passed away before materials enough were 
procured to form a connected narrative. At length, in the 
month of July, last summer, it was conmienced, amidst an 
unexampled pressure of parochial duties, during the pre- 
valence of a raging epidemic, and prosecuted since amidst 
all the ordinary distractions and labours of an ardous and 
responsible station. 

NeuhYork, May, 1833. 
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In attempting to sketch the life and character of 
the distinguished subject of this Memoir, it is im- 
possible to avoid a feeling of embarrassment, both 
from the difficulty of the task in itself, and from 
the apprehension that it may not represent him 
according to the just measure of his fame. The 
close and intimate relation of the writer to him, 
while it affords great advantages for the delineation 
of those peculiarities in his mind, feelings, and 
habits which may have escaped more general ob- 
servation, at the same time brings the object too 
near for the strong lights and bold relief in which 
he appeared to the world at large. There he was 
viewed in the practical wisdom collected from all 
his experience, in the efforts of an acute and poweiv 
ful mind invigorated and sharpened by contifbal 
exercise, in the great and glorious results of a life 
spent entirely in the laudalble ambitibrt of doing 
good. To those who were honoured by his confi- 
dence and friendship, he appeared in the simplicity 
and frankness of a child — there was not the slightest 
Vol. I. 1 
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disguise. They saw the progress of that practical 
wisdom which, distinguishing him ia early life, at 
length gave him such a superiority over other men. 
They saw the workings of that mind which, some- 
times wavering from misgivings and distrust, finally 
acted from confidence in itself. They saw the 
process by which, with the aid of things both im- 
portant and trifling, he arrived at the most nobTe 
ends. Observing him, therefore, in the whole com- 
pound of his character, and in all the various aspects 
of his busy life, adorned with the brightest perfec- 
tions, yet shaded by infirmities, errors, and defects, 
they looked upon him as a great and extraordinary 
man, but not with such an unqualified admiration 
as those who only witnessed his beneficent and 
unwearied labours, and the unexampled success 
with which they were accompanied. It was, how- 
ever, his peculiar felicity and glory to retain the 
greatest ascendency over those to whom he was 
best known, and, even where they might not be as 
much dazzled as others by the splendour of his 
talents, to have the highest place in their afifections. 
There is another difiiculty in regard to his bio- 
graphy, which is common to that of most clergymen 
who are not cast on troublesome times. His life 
has none of the romantic interest nor strange vicis- 
situdes which so frequently mark the course of 
illustrious men. The early period of it was quiet 
and peaceful, attended by none of the struggles 
with which a gifled and ambitious mind so oflea 
mak€s its way to eminence. Even then, however^ 
there was observed in him an ardour of tempera- 
ment, a depth of feeling, a restlessness of disposi- 
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tion, an impatience of ease, a perseverance of pur- 
pose, a moral courage, which, if Providence had 
thrown him into some other course, would probably 
have given to his life all the interest of romance. 
But he was reserved for higher purposes than 
heroes or statesmen are destined to achieve. The 
qualities which were fitted for the admiration of the 
world, in meekness and simplicity of heart he de- 
voted to the glory of God. With a passionate 
fondness for the beauties of nature and rural pur- 
suits, it was his earliest pl£ln to pass his days in 
the calm and unambitious occupations of a country 
clergyman's life, and to the last he sighed for re- 
tirement and peace. But though such was the 
natural bent of his inclination, the sphere was too 
narrow for the exertions of his ardent and active 
mind. He was soon drawn from his retreat, and 
entering with characteristic vivacity and zeal upon 
the duties of his new situation, he at once attracted 
general notice, acquired an influence in the councils 
of the Church beyond his years, and at a very early 
period was called to direct them in that high ofiice 
which he so pre-eminently honoured and adorned. 
From that time his life was full ; but it was for the 
most part spent in an uniform succession of labours, 
difiering only from year to year. in the greater ex- 
tent to which they were carried, and the increasing 
promptitude and diligence with which they were 
performed. There were but few of those incidents 
in it which amuse the general reader, though it 
abounded with circumstances which interest the 
Christian and divine. In the maintenance of the 
peculiar and distinctive principles of the Church of 
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which God had made him an overseer, and in the 
defence of a policy which in some instances brought 
upon him an unmeasured degree of odium, but 
which more regarded as his glory and his crown, 
he was almost continually involved in controversies, 
upon which he never hesitated to enter, and from 
which he generally retired with success. The no- 
tice of these questions, and a fair representation of 
his views on all prominent points, will be considered 
essential to the vindication of his principles as a 
zealous defender of the truth, and to the honour 
which is due to his character as a Christian, whose 
life and whose death were *^ precious in the sight of 
the Lord." These discussions — which, for the most 
part, were unsought, though never declined — were 
often mixed up with personal considerations, con- 
necting them with the memory of the dead and the 
feelings of the living. On account of the respect, 
therefore, which is due to both, the writer of the 
Memoir looks forward to this part of his work with 
a trembling solicitude. His anxiety is also in- 
creased by the unaffected persuasion, that neither 
the habits of his life, nor the daily and pressing 
calls of his station, .will enable him to do that 
justice to the subject which its delicacy and im- 
portance demand. But in a spirit of charity, and 
at the same time with a sacred and awful regard 
to what he conscientiously deems the interests of 
truth, he will employ that ability in the work which 
God has given him, most earnestly hoping and 
praying that it may be to the honour of both. 

John Henry Hobart, the second son of Enoch 
and Hannah Hobart, was born in Philadelphia, on 
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the 14th day of September, 1775. His paternal 
ancestors were originally from the county of Nor- 
folk, in England. In the reign of Charles I., urged 
either by the spirit of enterprise so common at that 
period, or by religious considerations, they removed 
from their native country to Massachusetts Bay. 
It appears from the early history of the town of 
Hingham, that his grandfather, Joshua Hobart, 
took a conspicuous part in the affairs of that infant 
flettlement. The Rev. Peter Hobart, a Presbyte- 
rian divine, who was the brother of Joshua, and 
who had received his education at the University 
of Cambridge, was employed as a minister of the 
Gospel for several years at home. *^ His parents, 
brothers, and sisters had, to his great affliction, 
embarked for New-England. Some time after, 
owing to the persecutions in England, he also 
resolved to move to New-England. Accordingly, 
in the summer of 1635, he embarked with his wife 
and four children, and after a tedious voyage, and 
constant sickness, he arrived at Charlestown on 
the eighth of June, where he found his relations, 
who had safely arrived before him. Several towns 
now addressed him to become their minister; but 
he chose, with his father's family and some other 
Christians^ to form a new plantation, which they 
called 'Hingham.' There gathering a congrega- 
tion, he continued in the faithful discharge of his 
duties for about forty-three years."* He was an 
indefatigable student. His acquirements were va- 

• Extracted from th« parish record in liingliaiii, kejU by (he 
Rev. Peter Hobart. 
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rious and extensive. His sermons were well stu- 
died, and, independent in his own feelings, they 
partook of the vigour and strength of his character. 
Five of his sons were educated at Harvard Univer- 
sity. Four of them embraced his own profession, 
and one* attained to such a degree of eminence, 
as to be held, by the pious and learned, in peculiar 
veneration and esteem, as a scholar, gentleman, 
and Christian. 

The father of the subject of this Memoir, though 
less extensively known than some of the members 
of his family, sustained, however, the respectability 
of his name by his uprightness, piety, and worth. 
He married an estimable woman, of a family of the 
name of Pratt, who, long surviving him, fulfilled 
the double duties towards her children which de- 
vblved upon her, with the pfudence of a father's 
judgment and the tenderness of a mother's love. 
Left with a small competency in troublesome times, 
she was enabled to bring them up in a way which 
was gratifying to maternal pride, and, by a rigid 
economy and great self-denial, to give to onef of 
them that liberal education which, in its first-fruits 
fulfilling her hopes, repaid her, during her own 
life, for all her sacrifices, and which afterwards, 
had that life been long enough, would have recom- 
pensed her an hundred fold. 

It is but seldom the case, in regard to the most 
eminent among men, that childhood presents much 
that is worthy of notice at the time, and it is still 
more rare that there should be any thing so strik- 

• Dr. Xehcniiah liobart. i John Henry Hobart. 
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ing as to be recollected in after-life. The fond 
anticipations of friends, indeed, often attach a great 
degree of importance to circumstances which ar». 
trifling in themselves, but which are regarded asj 
indications of future greatness. Even these are 
apt to be forgotten by the most partial, unless they 
happen to correspond with the event. In respect 
to Mr. Hobart, it is known that the most flattering 
expectations were indulged by those who were 
near to him; that some of them lived to witness 
hi8 growing reputation; that others were spared 
long enough to behold the fulfilment of all their 
wishes: — but it appears that these things were re- 
served for the secret and cherished enjoyment of 
their own hearts — for the free communications of 
the domestic circle, or the correspondence of family 
friends. 1 have learned from one who knew him 
in youth, and who was intimate with his fumily, 
that his deportment, conversations, opinions, and 
habits were the frequent and favourite theme of 
tlieir discourse, and that they often dwelt with de- 
light on those incidents which shadowed i)ut the 
very character that he finally established. But the 
relatives who were his elders or cotemporarlcs, 
aro all dead and gone: no note is left of those 
circumstances on which they so fondly dwelt ; and 
in the lapse of more than forty years, the very cor- 
respondence which tliey kept up with him and each 
other, is, for the most part, cither lost or destroyed. 
This is peculiarly to be regretted in regard to his 
correspondence with a sister, of whom lie was often 
heard to speak witli admiration, us a person of a 
I highly gifted mind, and whom lie loved with more 
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than a brother's tenderness. The only notices, 
therefore, which can be gathered of his childhood 
and yoiithy are from those who were more remotely 
connected with him, and which can hardly be ex- 
pected to have the individuality and interest which 
belong to the records of domestic affection. 

'' He received his first instruction in English in 
the school of a Mr. Leslie, who was considered a 
respectable teacher, and who was deservedly held 
in esteem; but he often lamented to one of his 
earliest friends,* that in consequence of the dis- 
tance of the school from his residence, and from 
the strictness observed in the appointed hours, he 
was obliged to hasteti so fast from his meals, as ta 
lay the foundation of that dyspeptic complaint with 
which he was afflicted during the whole of his suc- 
ceeding life." In his ninth year he commenced the 
study of Latin in the Episcopal Academy, the charge 
of which, soon after his admission, was committed 
to the Rev. Dr. Andrews. The eminent qualifica- 
tions and strongly marked character of the teacher 
are deemed worthy of a passing notice, inasmuch 
as they are thought in some measure to have given 
a peculiar impress to the mind and character of 
his distinguished pupil. It cannot be better done 
than by introdilcing the lively and spirited sketch 
of one of Mr. Hobart's companions in boyhood 
and youth, who has himself risen to an honourable 
distinction in another profession :t *^ I think Master 
Hobart and myself were among the earliest pupils 

• The Right Rev. Dr. White. 

t William Meredith, Esq. of tlie Philadelphia bar. 
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of the Rev. Dr. Andrews, Principal of the Academy 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this city, 
and afterwards successively Vice-Provost and Pro- 
vost of our University. Wo were known to each 
other sooner, from our parents residing in the 
same vicinity, and being conducted by tliem to the 
same ancient and venerable church,* and from 
being often companions in what has been called 
the street education of our community of little ones. 
We were then, however, very children, and so 
thought and acted. 

" The Academy wag first opened early in 1784. 
We entered it in different forms; he in the fifth or 
sixth, and I in the second or third. His first studies 
were Latin grammar, Scntentia; Pueriles, ^c. ; so 
that be started ex limine. 

" My school-fellow could have hardly set out 
under greater advantages, or under better auspices. 
Dr. Andrews was known to be one of the ripest 
classical scholars in the country. He had great 
skill and experience in teaching, and never spared 
himself in the performance of duty: besides, in liia 
very manners and appearance there was ihot which 
'bespoke a man;' all that conciliates affection and 
esteem, and challenges profound respect. He was 
a Churchman by education and conviction, of ex- 
alted piety, and of that loftiness of character which 
was above the reach of the grovelling or crafty. 
No man was at a loss to infer his motives or pur- 
poses, eitiicr from his speech or actions. Ho waa 
consistent, open, and direct; for he was never of 
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that school of time-serving philosophers, with whom 
policy is of more worth than sincerity and truth. 
His passions and affections were powerful and ar- 
dent, and appeared the more so, as the constitu* 
tional temperament of his body was nervous ; but 
he governed them well, observing the apostle's 
precept, 'Be ye angry and sin not.' Malice and 
vindictiveness were unknown to him, and arrogance 
was contrary to his nature. In short, a more frank, 
honourable, and upright man, or a better specimen 
of a Christian gentleman, has never fallen within 
the range of my observation. In the early history 
of the American Church, it is well known that he 
was among the most able, sound, and zealous of 
her sons." 

The resemblance, in many respects, of the pupil 
to the master, when his mind was more fully deve- 
loped and his character thoroughly formed, is re- 
markably striking. They were alike in candour, 
openness, and honesty of purpose — in their winning 
and conciliatory manners, in their warm and gene- 
rous feelings, in the elevation of their sentiments 
and views, in their faithful and persevering industry, 
in their deep and unaffected piety, in their devoted 
attachment to the Church at whose altar they mi- 
nistered. Such an example, for several years, be- 
fore the eyes of one whose heart was peculiarly 
susceptible, and whose judgment, even in youth, 
had almost the penetration and vigour of manhood, 
may easily be supposed to have exerted a powerful 
influence over him, and more especially as the 
respect which he entertained for his teacher was 
united with affection. 
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" He continued at the Academy," according to 
the account of the same companion and friend, 
" until late in 1788. During the last year or eigh- 
teen months, the upper classes, including his and 
that to which I belonged, were separated from the 
mass of the school, and placed in one room: this 
brought U8 nearer together, increased our intimacy, 
and gave me a better opportunity of remark. ' ia- 
bor ttincit omnia' was one of his earliest lessons 
and his ruling sentiment. His improvement was 
marked accordingly. Hia class-mates were all, I 
believe, his seniors; but he soon gained, and kept, 
during his whole course, the enviable distinction of 
being head in all their studies. He was often 
honoured by the open approbation of the Principal, 
and his example commended to imitation. The 
trustees, too, at the stated examinations, were libe- 
ral of encomium, and the popular voice of the school 
echoed their praise." 

The following notices from the same source, 
though scarcely comporting with the respect and 
dignity which are now universally associated with 
his name, are thought worthy of insertion, because 
they serve to illustrate that fearlessness and intre- 
pidity for which he was remarkable through the 
whole course of his life:— 

"Among boys, rank is generally conceded more 
to bodily than intellectual power. It was less the 
case, in regard to him, than usual. There were 
few of his years who were not taller and more 
robust than he, but it is true, he was active, mus- 
cular, and well-set, and what was more than all 
these, he was of approved courage : hence he was 
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looked upon as a combatant to be respected, if not 
to be feared. Besides, he was ever anxious to have 
bis quarrel just; and in our little squabbles on the 
play-ground, and more serious rencounters, we often 
heard him maintaining its justice by impassioned 
harangues, which, in vehemence, might have well 
suited one of Homer's heroes. The singularity of 
these exercises, whether they convinced or not, 
amused us, and often made strife and anger give 
place to mirth and good humour: the parley at 
least afforded time for cooling and diversion from 
the cause of irritation ; but if the onset were once 
made, I cannot remember an instance in which our 
young friend turned his back upon the foe, whether 
he was destined at last to be crowned victor, or to 
yield in defeat. 

'^ There was also a manly robustness of intellect 
seldom seen in boyhood, perseverance which a 
feeble discerner might call obstinacy, a high sense 
of honour, and an independence of spirit and action 
which only humbled itself before lawful authority. 
He was as valiant as Caesar. He set great value 
upon reason and justice, and thinking they ever 
should prevail, he always seemed to believe they 
fcould prevail, if properly enforced. 

** One instance, and but one, is recollected, la 
which he was the subject of corporal chastisement 
in the Academy. It was inflicted by a Mr. Ewart, 
a tutor, who was an exceeding good scholar, but a 
most unamiaMe man. There had been some dis- 
orderly conduct, and Hobart was charged as being 
a party to it. He replied with coolness and re- 
spectfulness, < I had nothing to do with it.' Such 
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noise then V in- 
quired the angry tutor. ' I did not,' answered the 
accused. Punishoaent followed for his refusal to 
inculpate others. There was profound silence; he 
submitted ; and I remember the stateliness with 
which he returned to his place, while a buzz of 
applause sounded through the room. The triumph 
was his, and the defeat was Ewart's, who was 
shortly after dismissed. 

" His powers as a declaimer were considered oa 
all hands as very remarkable; yet in this he would 
be his own teacher, and have his own way, which 
was somewhat peculiar. One of his favourite pieces 
was the popular speech of Cassius, on the occasion 
of the murder of JuUua Csesar. He had studied it 
well, and gave it with admirable effect; but there 
is one line in which, though never failing to pro- 
duce ill-timed smiles, and sometimes laughter, 
among the other dramatis persons, he ever per- 
sisted in perpetrating the same ludicrous fault." 
This turn for elocution was not only striking to hia 
youthful companions, but was also noticed with 
admiration by those whose judgment tvas chastened 
by sobriety and taste. Bishop White, who was b 
trustee of the Academy, and was always present at 
the examinations, unites in the commendation of 
this talent, as well as in the testimony to his dili- 
gence and proficiency in every other branch of hia 
studies. The same honourable memorial is pre- 
served in the records of the institution, which still 
remaia. 

He was naturally of a quick and ardent temper; 
but it WB9 observed at an early period, that this 
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was brought uader better discipline with the ad- 
vance of his mindy and that he was then, as ever 
after, generous and forgiving. He was remarkably 
free from the jealousy which torments the young, 
who are ambitions of distinction, and from the 
vanity which is so apt to follow its attainment. 
His memory was singularly retentive and exact; 
his imagination sufficiently vivid, but surpassed by 
an active and powerful judgment; his industry un- 
tiring; his character full of energy and force. Thus 
he appeared to the companions of his studies and 
sports in boyhood and youth : he mingled in their 
amusements with cheerfulness and freedom, at- 
tracting their regard by his sociability and kind- 
ness, but at the same time avoiding, in a remark- 
able degree, both fn conduct and language, the 
faults which are so common at that age, and pre- 
serving great purity of mind and manners. Without 
being austere or uncharitable towards the failings 
of others, he had an utter abhorrence of every 
thing that was mean, deceitful, base, or vicious; 
but his amiable dispositions, his sense of filial duty, 
his fraternal love, his social feelings, were very 
imperfectly known, except where they were freely 
exercised in the bosom of his family, and among 
his chosen and familiar friends. 

A remark which was made of him at a later 
period, by one who was intimately acquainted with 
him for nearly forty years, <' that he had in as high 
a degree as any person whom he ever knew, the 
happy talent of attracting friends around him, in- 
fluencing their understandings, controlling their 
inclinations, and regulating their conduct," was 
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fltriclly applicable to Iiim, even from his tenderest 
youth. A striking iiistaoce of tbia peculiarity will 
be seen in the following communication from oaa J 
of his earliest companions and friends:* 1 

" I first met with him in the month of September, ' 
1791, when he was about sixteen years of age. 
He had, a short time before, left the University of 
Pennsylvania, and it was decided by his family, 
and approved of by himself, that he should finish 
his collegiate education at Princeton. I then re- 
sided in the family of Robert Smith, of Philadel- 
phia, who, in the month of July, was married to a 
Bister of Mr. Hobart. It was in this family that I 
became acquainted with him. I have at this time a 
distioct and lively recollection of our first meeting, 
and of the general lenour of our conversation dur- 
ing the evening which we spent together; and be- 
fore we parted, I formed an attachment to him, 
which 1 have never ceased to cherish. He was 
between two and three years younger than 1 was, 
and had been, from the usual age, employed in the 
appropriate studies preparatory to a classical edu- 
cation : on the other hand, mine had been very 
limited, conflned to our own language, and what 
was usually taught io a common English school. 
Notwithstanding these differences, however, in our 
previous occupations and pursuits, and in our views 
and prospects for after-life, we became friends at 
once. At the very'first interview we felt entire 
confidence in each other, and entered fully into 
each other's feelings, wishes, and hopes. He 
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looked forward with pleasure to the many advant- 
ages which Princeton College then held out to 
young men who would faithfully avail themselves 
of them, while I, with a strong desire for improve- 
ment, was doomed to drudge at an employment 
always irksome to me, but which necessarily occu- 
pied the most of my time and attention. He cheered 
me, however; and, even at that early period of life, 
he pressed upon me, from the weightiest of all 
considerations, the duty of being reconciled to my 
situation ; urging, that white I faithfully discharged 
the duties which it imposed upon me, and made 
the best use of the leisure that might be left, I 
would probably be gaining that kind of information 
which would contribute as much to my own happi- 
ness, and to my usefulness in society, as if I were 
to devote the whole of my time to literary pursuits. 
I have never forgotten his suggestions ; and if I 
have not realized the hopes which his animating 
conversation encouraged me to indulge, my disap- 
pointment has not lessened my confidence in the 
soundness and in the sincerity of his advice." 

I have not been able to obtain any thing more 
than some very brief and imperfect notices of him 
during his connexion with the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Only two or three of his class-mates still 
survive. One* of these, who was extremely young 
when Mr. Hobart left it, has a general recollection 
that '< he was then regarded as an excellent scholar, 
and discovered the ardent and active mind which 

• The Rev. Dn Wilson, Professor in the Genera) Theological 
Seminary of the Episcopal Church. 
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was 80 fully devploped in subsequent life." Another* 
obeervcs, " that although among llie youigest in 
the cla&jr, he was considered one of the beat and 
most promising scholars; and that, in a debating 
society which wns established in the College, he 
held a high rank among his fellow-students." Here 
all remarked his great ambition to excel in the 
exercises, and felt his power when they came to 
contend with him. In the early part of his life 
he often spoke of this society, and the advantages 
which ho derived from it, with great satisfaction. 
In 1791 he removed to Princeton : he there passed 
through his collegiate course with great reputation, 
and on inking his bachelor's degree, in 1793, di- 
vided with another the first honour of his class. 

While he wnfe in Princeton College, he con- 
tracted a friendship fur one of his companions in 
study, Abraham t?kinncr, which was of the raoat 
romnnlic character: in intensity and fervour it re- 
sembled that of Jonathan for David, tekose " tore 
was wonderful, passivg the love of women." There 
are more than sixty letters remaining, which young 
Hobart wrote to his friend, that are in n great 
measure filled with the most tender and passionate 
expressions of his attnchment, and with allusions 
to their happy and delightful intercourse in college 
days. Mr. Skinner was an amiable youth, of great 
mildness of character, sweetness of disposition, 
artd purity of manners, and in every way worthy of 
the allection which was cherished for him. It 
eeems to have been returned with a corresponi 



• David B. Ogaen, Eiq. 
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ardouFi and to have suffered no interruption during 
the short period in which it was allowed to be in- 
dulged; for he was cut off in the flower of his days, 
aojd in the opening prospect of wealth, reputation, 
ajDid happiness. 

A/ew extracts from the letters of Mr. HobarC 
can scarcely fail to interest the reader, since they 
will serve to «how the deep and tender sensibility 
of that heart in youth, which, notwithstanding the 
chilling effects of time, always continued to beat 
ivith a generous warmth. His notions of friendship 
were undoubtedly enthusiastic and extravagant, but 
it will be recollected that they were formed at the 
season when the imagination and passions are at 
their height, and the mind labours for terms which 
may suitably express the strong feelings of the heart. 
. Dear friends he considers ought to have but one 
heart; their feelings, their wishes, their pleasures, 
their happiness should be the same; their inmost 
thoughts, their most retired actions, therr favourite 
plans should be laid open; nothing which passes 
in the bosom of one, should be concealed from the 
pther; there should be the most unreserved and 
unbounded confidence in each other. ** These are 
the only foundations of true and perfect friendship. 
With what delight can I dwell on ours ! Yes, my 
dearest friend, I look back to former scenes; I 
recollect the happiness we enjoyed, the affection 
which united our engagements, our amusements, 
our desires, our hearts ; how often we have pursued 
our studies together; how often we met in each 
other's rooms ; how often, on a summer's evening, 
we have walked together, and shared the pleasure 
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of a beautiful prospect. * ■ •. The happy hours of 
collegiate study, void of anxiety and care, are past, 
and can never again be realized." But "though 
we are separated in person, no circumstance can 
disunite our hearts. * * *. There are, indeed, but 
few kindred souls ; I hiive found but two like mine ; 
on these my affections are fixed ; and I hope my 
love for them is not incompatible with that general 
benevolence which, as a Christian, I ought to feel 
for all mankind." 

Mr. Skinner left College before him. It is sur- 
prising with what acuteness he felt the pangs of 
separation from his friend ; it was so obvious and 
distressing, that it checked all raillery among his 
remaining companions, and excited only their sym- 
pathy and kindness. One of the letters, which was 
written soon after on this subject, is in some parts 
rendered almost illegible by the tears which had 
dropped upon it- He never alluded to the separa- 
tion but with tenderness and regret. He formed 
more than one affectionate, but visionary plan, for 
renewing their intimacy, by engaging together in 
similar pursuits. These feelings were revived in 
all their force, when he came back, in the following 
y^ar, to pursue his theological studies at Princeton. 
He revisited the place of his education, where he 
bad passed so many delightful hours, with mingled 
emotions of joy and regret. He saw many persons 
who were dear to him, but not his chosen and 
familiar friend. He entered his room — he entered 
his study — the recollections of former happiness 
rushed upon his mind, and sunk it in dejection and 
gloom. But when h« was thus indulging in un- 
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availing regrets on the checks and disappointmenta 
to which his romantic passion was subjected, he 
would often suddenly pass to the conteroplatioq of 
that better order of things which, like its blessed 
Author, is '' tDithaut variablmese or shadow of tum^ 
ingy He endeavoured also to direct the thoughts 
of his friend to that future state of existence, where 
all their faculties and affections would be exalted, 
Vhere their holy nature would be rendered suscep- 
tible of the highest enjoyment^ and where, without 
aoy alloy, they would indulge, throughout eternity, 
in the most pure, perfect, and beatified friendship. 
One of his earliest letters to his friend was written 
on the first appearance of the yellow fever in Phila- 
delphia, which was the introduction of a calamity 
among us that excited the deepest sympathy and 
conoern throughout the country at the time; and 
the repeated visitation of which to other cities after- 
wards, is still vividly remembered by thousands, 
and associated with the most direful images of 
human suffering and distress. 

" Princeton, August 30«^, 1 793. 

<< I write a third time from this place, and am 
uncertain how long I shall remain here. I had 
intended, to go to Philadelphia to-morrow, but I 
received a letter from my mother this morning, 
which informed me that Dr. Rush thought it would 
be imprudent for me to come, in the present un- 
healthy state of the city. The fever still rages 
there, and the present exceedingly hot weather will 
rather increase its ravages. To such an alarming 
atage has the disorder advanced, that the dead are 
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buried privately, for fear of distressing and terrify- 
ing tlie citizens by tlic number of funerals presented 
to their view Terror and anxiety are, I hear, de- 
picted on tlie countenances of all, and every pre? 
ventive which the skill of physicians can suggest, 
is used without staying iia progress. What a nOr , 
cessity there is for every person to be prepared to j 
exchange a temporal for an eternal state ! * * 
The Scriptures inform us, that tlie pleasures of | 
the world sink into nothing, wlien compared with J 
the happiness that arises from a sense of pardoned | 
guilt, the enjoyment of the favour of God, and fronsj 
the prospect of eternal happiness in bis presence}, 1 
* • *. Let us bless God for his mercy in not cutting I 
us off in our course of sin, but allowing us time for 
repentance.* * • •. Let us endeavour to secure 
an interest in that Saviour who shed his blood to 
wash away our sius. • • •. O my dear boy, let us 
not neglect to implore God to grant us his Holy 
Spirit to withdraw our afieclions from tlie vanities 
of this world, and place lliem on himself, the inex- 
haustible source of excellence and perfection. 

*' The heart of my dearest Skinner is, I know, 
full of anxiety for the welfare of my relntions. 
Theyxvere all, when I last heard, in as good health 
as usual, and all out of town, except my mother and 
ber family. I feel very much alarmed on her ac- 
count, and will entreat her to leave the city. She 
seems concerned for every body but herself, not 
coQiidering how very dear her life is to her family, 
I hope, however, that Providence, who Jias hitherto 

• Kf. Skinner afterwards fell a viclim "J rhis very pcslilence. 
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preserved her in many trying afflictionsi will still 
continue to make her his care." 

Mr. Skinner had determined to pursue the study 
of the' law under the direction of his father, who 
practised at the New- York bar, but resided at 
Jamaica, on Long-Island. This neat and pe&ceful 
village is situated on the borders of an extensive 
plain: it has a degree of rural beauty from the 
high cultivation of the country around it, and is 
enlivened by the prospect of woodlands on a range 
of hills in its immediate neighbourhood. Mr. Ho- 
bart had once visited this place, and from the 
pleasure which he enjoyed there in his rambles 
with his friend, his imagination had invested it 
with unreal charms. In the letters which he wrote 
to Skinner, he often alludes to them, and enlarges 
on the opportunities of this quiet retreat for the 
improvement of his mind. " It rejoices me to think 
that you have every advantage for study which 
retirement can afford. ♦ ♦ ♦. You can pursue'* it 
with ** more vigour, and acquire habits of serious- 
ness and reflection which may prove of inestimable 
benefit. * « «. Every thing around you naturally 
leads to reflection. To a mind like yours, the 
works of nature have peculiar charms; and in the 
contemplation of them, peace, serenity, and con- 
tentment unite to make you happy. « « «. Retired 
from the noise and interruption of a city life, 
beyond the reach of its fascinating pleasures, and 
its temptations to swerve from the line of duty, 
you, my dearest friend, have a very favourable op- 
portunity for mental and moral improvement. My 
ardent prayers are offered up, that you may advance 
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io both aa far as human weakness can go." B 
these just and beautiful observations, which are* 
extracted from various parts of his correspondence,, 
and which so advantageously exhibit both the cor-'V 
rectness of his taste and the benevolence of his . 
heart, almost uniformly end in a higher strain. ') 
"But, aAer all your acquirements, you wilt not W 
happy if you endeavour to derive that happiness 
from either mental or sensual enjoyments alone. 
These cannot satisfy an immortal soul intended for 
another end more exalted state of existence. Thertf i 
will be a void, which God alone can till. As in a 
future life the enjoyment of our Maker's perfections 
will constitute a great part of our happiness, so in 
this life true happiness can alone be derived from 
the same source. Think on these things. Endea- 
vour to learn your duty from the Scriptures, where 
alone it is to be found. • » «. Read the word c^f^ 
God and cc^nments upon it. Pray earnestly that.1 
he would guide you by his Holy Spirit into the waji ~ 
of truth. Seriously inquire after the way of salvsH 
tion. * Ask, and ye shall receive,^ is a declaration fuU 
of comfort to every inquiring soul. But then we mu8( 
ask fervently, anxiously, and importunately. * * *., 
If we are not feelingly convinced that of ourselves 
we can do nothing, that the Spirit of grace must . 
subdue and purify our nature, and that the atoning 
merits of our blessed Redeemer alone can give tli 
a title to immortal happiness, and reconcile us UX 
aD offended God, all our works and righieousnea* , 
will avail us nothing. O may we both find in him . 
foloess of joy, and found all our hopes of forgiva^ 
nest, favour, and happinecs, in htm alone." 
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It wa9 an occasion of some regret toMr.Hbbkit, 
that his friend had determined to study the law^ 
not from any weak and groundless prejudices 
against it, but from the fear that he might be ei- 
posed to greater temptations in that profession than 
in the retired and holy vocation which he himself 
had chosen. With congenial feel ings, dispositions, 
and habitSy he was anxious that their hearts should 
be drawn still closer together by kindred pursuiW. 
" How I should rejoice," he remarks, " were we 
both to embrace, from pure and holy views, that 
sacred office, in which, if we faithfully performed 
our duty on earth, we should enjoy the greatest 
happiness here, and hereafter shine as the Hats in 
the firmament of heaven J'^ 

It appears, however, that Mr. Bkinner had chosen 
this profession, both from his own predilection for 
it, and in compliance with the wishes and interests 
of his father. The point, therefore, was pressed 
no farther; Mr. Hobart was not only satisfied with 
the course which he had taken, but thought it 
worthy of the highest commendation. ^ If any 
thing, my dearest friend, could render you more 
dear to me than you already are, it would be that 
filial affection which warms your souK * * *• Next 
to a sense of our accountableness to God, there can 
be no greater spring to good action than a desire of 
bfting useful, especially to those connected with us 
by the ties of nature. • • •. As this is particularly 
your motive to the study of the law, I would not, for 
a moment, think of advising you to any thing else. 
No; that is the profession which it is your doty to 
pursue, and in wbich> with your feelings, you can 
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best serve your Creator. It rejoices me to think 
that it is your wish and intention to serve him. * • '. 
God has given you talents, whicli are capable, by 
due cultivation, of advancing you to honour and 
usefulness. " * ". May you attain every grace and 
virtue which, in dependence on his mercy in Christ, 
will render you acceptable in his sight. * * *. May 
God qualify you for every duty, and enable you so 
to live in this life, that you may finally live with 
bim in life everlasting." 

It is delightful to observe, notwithstanding the 
difierence of their vocations, what n lively interest 
was taken by Hobart in all the engagements of bis 
friend. " Your letter (of the 31st October, 1794) 
yielded me peculiar pleasure: while it was expres- 
sive of the warmest affection, it conveyed informa- 
tion relative to your studies and pursuits. Sepa- 
rated from yon, a very principal consolation to me 
is, that you are engaged in the improvement of 
your mind; and that your prudence and goodness 
lead you, in a reliance on the iiasialance of the 
Almighty, to avoid every cause which would tend 
to tlie abasement of your mental faculties and your 
moral taste. I do not wonder, thfit the farther you 
progress in the study of the law, the more you are 
pleased with it. This is the case in every pursuit; 
the mind becomes more interested, and its advant- 
ages more conspicuous, the farther you advance. 
• * *. Continue, my dearest friend, in that noble 
and laudable resolution to improve every momeot 
of your time. To keep to it in your situation,* 
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where so maay pleasures court your acceptancay 
great self-denial will be necessary; but your merit 
will be the greater. How just your observation 
with respect to the generality of young men ! and 
bow great my satisfaction in knowing that you con* 
demn and shun their example ! Society is desir* 
able and necessary; but say not that I am severe, 
if I addy that I think it should not, at our age, ex- 
tend beyond relatives and select friends. Company 
prevents study. Youth should be devoted to im« 
provement — manhood more immediately to the ex- 
ercise of our talents, with a view to be useful to 
our connexions and country. To study to advant- 
og^y ct person should have that alone in view; and 
every power of his mind should, if possible, be 
directed to the subject before him.** 

In these juvenile thoughts, thrown out at ran- 
dom in a correspondence the most free and undis- 
guised that can well be imagined, we can easily 
perceive the early ambition of the writer's mind, 
and discover the germs of that greatness which it 
finally attained. 

But its premature growth in that religious know- 
ledge, which, as it was the first in importance, so 
be placed above all natural gifts and human ac- 
quirements, forms the most striking peculiarity in 
these letters to his friend: here he rises greatly 
above the ordinary powers of his mind, uniting, 
as it were, all the tenderness of youthful persua- 
sion with the dignity and authority of riper years. 
It appears that Mr. Skinner was amiable, inge^ 
nuous, correct, and piously disposed, but that he 
bad not entered deeply into the subject of reli- 
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gion, which he himself regarded as hia supreme 
concern. 

In one of his letters he remarks, that it gives 
him the greatest pleasure to find that his friend 
intends to make the care of his soul the principal 
object of his attention; "it ought to be the most 
80 of any thing that can engage our thoughts. 
• What will it profit a man, if he should gain the 
tokole world, and lose hi$ own soul?' Indeed, when 
we tliink that our bodies will live only for a few 
years, and our souls for an eternity, how do the 
vanity and absurdity of attending to the former, 
and neglecting the latter, force themselves upon 
our minds! You lament that we are not together: 
it indeed deprives us of much pleasure, and per- 
haps of much mental and spiritual improvement. 
But you should not rest on any one, much less on 
me, for the formation of religious impressions in 
your soul: this must be the work of the Spirit of 
grace ; and aa God communicates his grace through 
the channel of appointed means, have recourse to 
them: yet beware, at the same time, of trusting to 
ihem for pardon and acceptance with God. You 
must pray that he would restore you to his favour, 
not because you use the means which he has ap- 
poiated, but for the sake of his blessed Son, who 
died that God might be reconciled to sinners. You 
must feel your own unworthiness; you must ac- 
knowledge, that, were God to judge you according 
to your works, he could not but condemn you, and 
that Christ Jesus alone can save you. By the cor- 
ruption of our nature, and the sinfulness of our 
livBB, we are exposed to the wrath of God. Wa 
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are unable to fulfil the law which he has appointed 
to be the rule of our conduct: this law requires 
perfect obedience, which we are unable to give. 
We are therefore subject to the penalty of the law, 
which is eternal death. Herein was the love of 
God displayed: Christ Jesus took upon him our 
nature, fulfilled this law, became subject to its pe- 
nalty 'for others/ and washed away their sins in 
his atoning blood. God can now consistently with 
his justice pardon sinners. When, by the assist-* 
ance of his Holy Spirit, they repent and believe in 
the Saviour, God accepts of his obedience to the 
law instead of theirs. Thus they receive the par- 
don of their sins, and become inheritors of ever- 
lasting life. This is a brief and imperfect sketch 
of the plan of redemption, at least as far as I com- 
prehend it. 

'^ Consult the Scriptures, and your duty will be 
made clear. Address yourself fervently to God, 
that he would enlighten your understanding, sub- 
due your stubborn and rebellious will, and change 
all your corrupt affections. Pray that he may give 
you an interest in the atonement of the Redeemer, 
and make you pure and holy. And do not imagine 
that the blessed Saviour is unwilling to receive 
you: * Him that cometh unto me, 1 will in no wise 
cast out.' ' Whosoever will, let him come and drink 
of the waters of life freely.' * Come unto me, all ye 
that are weary and heavy-laden, and I will give you 
rest.' 'His yoke is easy and his burden is light.' 
' O taste and see that the Lord is good ;' that the 
ways of religion ' are ways of pleasantness, and all 
her paths are peace.' Unworthy as I am, feeble as 
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my belief is in the Saviour, I would not exchange 
the peace I feel, from my trust in him, and from 
the consciousness that, by his intercession, God 
beholds me with favour and compassion, for all the 
honours, pleasures, and enjoyments of the world. 
♦ ♦ *. Let me then press you (as I would urge 
myself) to be diligent in working out your salva- 
tion. Remember that if you perish, you will be 
without excuse. God forbid that this should be 
the lot of my dearest friend. Delay not, then, 
the great work of repentance till it be too late. 
Begin with the reformation of your heart and life 
—with the abstaining from every known sin, and 
the practice of every known duty; and let all your 
exertions be accompanied with sincere and fervent 
prayer to God for his grace, without which they 
cannot be effectual. May he who is abundant io 
mercy and grace, form our hearts to his most 
blessed image, and our lives to his most holy law, 
that when this mortal life is ended, we may be 
received into life eternal, through the all-sufficient 
merits of Christ our Saviour. Do not our hearts 
answer, Ameni" 

This youthful attachment, productive of so much 
advantage and happiness to both, and exalted by 
an union with piety and virtue, was of brief dura- 
tion. A letter was received from the father of Mr. 
Skinner, in the autumn of 1795, announcing the 
sudden and unexpected death of his son. There is 
something peculiarly simple and touching in the 
endorsement on the back of this letter, in the hand- 
writing of Mr. Hobart: ** Abraham Skinner, Esq. 
New- York, September 5tb, 1795; containing infor- 
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mation of the death of his son, my dearest friend', 
who was first'unitcd to me in the bonds of a close 
friendship, in the summer of 1793, at Princeton 
College. 

" I did not receive this letter at Frankfort till 
the 14lh September, the day I entered on my nine- 
teenth year — melancholy birth-day! 

" I write down these circumstances, from a wish 
to preserve, on a tablet more durable than memory, 
every thing relating to this melancholy event." 

The letter itself is a burst of grief, which goes 
tt> the heart. 



" MY DEAR HOBART. 

'< How shall I begin this sad epistle 1 My darling 
boy is now no more! Yes, my friend, his raccj 
though short, is run; and he is gone, I hope, to 
meet his merciful God! O sad lesson! bitter cup, 
how shall I swallow it! I will — I will bow sub- 
missive to him who cannot err — who gave to me, 
and who has taken from me — blessed be his holy 
name ! Teach me, O gracious God ! to bear my 
affliction : support and strengthen me. 

'' But, amidst this direful confusion and distress, 
what a consolation that he had his reason almost 
to the last! and in his lucid intervals, v€ry shortly 
before his dissolution, his expressions and ejacula- 
tions exhibited strong proofs of his resignation to 
the will of heaven, and a firm reliance on God, 
through the merits of a blessed Redeemer. Let 
these things, my friend, comfort you. 

" Your letter of the first of September he re- 
vived on his death-bed: it was read to him by his 
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mother; but the invitation came too late. You 
ho?e our blessings for it. Though my child is 
dead, I know his memory will survive. He had a 
place in your heart, and it will not be effaced. 

" On opening his desk this morning, the first 
thing that presented itself to me, was the enclosed 
scrap. I ara induced to think it %vas part of a letter 
intended for you. Keep the essay — it is liis last. 
Write me, Hobart — it will console me — it will give 
his mother some ease." 

The following is an extract from Mr. Hobart's 
reply : — 

Princeton, Oct. 9th, 1795. 
"Abraham Skinner, Esq. 

•• HY DEAR SIR, 

" How can 1 feel otherwise than interested in the 
welfare of those who were so dear — to one whom 
I loved as my own souH I sincerely hope and 
pray, that the weight of grief which overpowered 
you, has been rendered lighter by those consola- 
tions which a trust in the wisdom and goodness of 
the gracious Parent of the universe never fails to 
inspire. Never did a father lament the loss of a 
more amiable son. To cease to mourn altogether 
for it, is impossible. Religion requires us not to 
smother the feelings of nature, and while she per* 
mits us to mourn, she teaches us not ' to mourn as 
those who have no hope;' for we enjoy the blessed 
assurance, that the souls of those whom we love, 
exist beyond the grave ; and we trust that the vir- 
tue and piety of him whose loss we lament, has 
procured him, through the merits of his Saviour, an 
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admittance into those blissful regions where ^sorrow 
and sighing are done away.' Thither let us aspire* 
Convinced of the uncertainty of earthly enjoyments, 
let us seek those which are at God's right hand; 
and we may then hope once again to enjoy the 
affection of him whose loss we deplore. Strangers 
and pilgrims upon earth, he has arrived before us 
at the end of his journey. He has lefl us to struggle 
with many difficulties in our pilgrimage. These he 
has escaped. Why then should we repine t His 
crown of glory was attained with little toil. Infi- 
nite Wisdom sees fit to try us longer." 

I happened to be at Bishop Hobart's many years 
after this event, when he mentioned that the recol- 
lection of Mr. Skinner had just been called up in 
a most singular manner. In attending the funeral 
of some one of his connexions, the remains of his 
friend had been disinterred, and laid strewn before 
him, around the grave. Notwithstanding the lapse 
of time, it was an affecting and painful sight. 

Just after Mr. Hobart had graduated at Princeton 
College, all the promise of his aspiring genius was 
on the eve of being blighted for ever, by an unex- 
pected change in his pursuits. From the begin- 
ning, the whole bent of his mind had been directed 
towards the acquisition of knowledge. Childhood 
had been spent in assiduous study; reading was 
bis delight ; every species of information attractive 
to young minds was sought with avidity. After 
having passed through the preparatory stages of an 
academical education, in a way which encouraged 
the hope of success, and finally surpassed the fond- 
est anticipations of bis friends, he was indueed, by 
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their solicitations and iidvice, to resign the fruits 
of his labour, to change the aim of his life, and to 
prepare himself for a new vocation, in which, with 
a!I his bright gifts, he would probably have sunk 
below the mere drudges of business. With an 
affectionate heart, which was alive to the comfort 
and happiness of all around him, he yielded to do- 
mestic considerations, and resolved to enter upon 
mercantile pursuits. Nothing could be more fo- 
reigu from his taste, predilections, and habits. In 
the establishment which he entered, there was an 
early friend,* who was strongly attached to him, who 
had a just estimate of his character, and had watched 
with delight the development of those faculties, of 
which he had long before formed a pleasing augury, 
and who now rejoiced in the fulfilment of his hopes. 
This friend, who had been brought up in Scotland, 
and imbued with that love of literature which often 
gives a liberal cast even to those who are not destined 
for the learned professions, regarded the plan with 
pain and regret. He knew that a mind thus trained 
could not be subjected to so new a discipline; that, 
with whatever fidelity and diligence these duties 
might be discharged, they would not be pursued 
with ease and pleasure; and that, finally, after a 
great loss of valuable time, they would be relin- 
quished in weariness and disgust. Though, there- 
fore, a beloved and cherished companion was thus 
brought near to him, he stilt lamented that he wai 
out of place. The motives, however, which led to 

* JftiDM RobertMn, Rtq. 
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the sacrifice were too delicate and commendable 
to admit of any opposition. 

Mr. Hobart commenced his new employment 

with all the industry, ardonr, and zeal for which he 

was distinguished in after life. In consequence of 

the yellow fever, which prevailed in Philadelphia 

in the fall of 1793, business was suspended till late 

in the season; so that, when it came on, it was 

unusually pressing, and engrossed his whole time 

from morning till night. For two months there 

was scarcely an hour's leisure, except on Sundays. 

Not only, therefore, were the severer studies and 

elegant pursuits of the scholar interrupted, which 

he must have made up his mind to abandon, but 

even those lighter recreations to which the man of 

letters always looks for occasional relief from the 

fatigues of business. Still, however, he pursued 

it in good spirits, and with an earnest desire to 

be reconciled to an irksome employment: but the 

effort was vain — it was against the whole bias of 

his nature, and, would it be presumptuous to say, 

against the designs of Providence 1 A season of 

leisure came, which gave him an opportunity of 

resuming, at intervals, his favourite pursuits. The 

return of these pure and intellectual enjoyments 

revived all his love for them: he could endure bis 

vocation no longer — his repugnance was invincible. 

His friends perceiving it, yielded to his wishes, and 

he abandoned it for ever. 

When he left the counting-house of his brother- 
in-law, Mr. Smith, his mind reverted to his original 
purpose of preparing himself for the ministry in 
the Episcopal Cburofa. It was then detarminedl 
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that he should prosecute his studies under the cnre 
of Bishop White; but that plan was soon changed 
for another. About this period he received o letter 
from Dr. Smith, llie President of Princeton Colleye, 
inviting him to give his assistance in the labours of 
that institution, and at the same time representing 
to him the superior advantages which he vi-ould 
enjoy for study in that quiet retreat. He thus no- 
tices thjs proposal in one of his letters to Mr. 
Skinner : — 

" At length my line of life for some time to come 
seems fixed. Wliile I was thinking of going lo 
Princeton to pursue my studies, I received a letter 
from Dr. Smith, a copy of which I will write on 
the next page, and also my answer to it. By them 
you will see that I have very unexpectedly had the 
offer of an office, arduous indeed in the execution, 
but which diligence, assisted by prudence and a, 
degree of judgment, might enable me to fulfil. 
Tiie opportunity which it will afford rae for im- 
provement, in many respects, induced me to ac- 
cept of it, though contrary to the wislies of some 
of my relations. My dear sister's affectionate heart 
could not bear the idea of parting with me, after 
she had indulged herself in the expectation that I 
should remain with her for a considerable length 
of time. And the fears of my friends, that I would 
leave the Episcopal communion in whicii I have 
been educated, was another obstacle to my accept- 
ing of the office. But these difficulties have beea 
overcome." , J 

The following are the copies of the letter of Dr.* 
Smith, find of Mr. Hobart's reply: — 
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" Princeton, Nw. 18, 1795. 

'' DEAR SIR, 

''It has been suggested that your own inclina- 
tien would lead you to pursue your liberal studies 
to a greater extent, and that a residence at Prince- 
ton would not be disagreeable to you, in order to 
have the more leisure for improvement. Although 
I have reason to believe that advantageous propo- 
sals will be made you by Mr. Smith,* yet I have 
been desired to inquire whether or not you will 
accept of an appointment in the College, in the 
room of Mr. Abeel. I know not your private views, 
nor how such a situation would accord with your 
ideas; but if you were willing to accept the ap- 
pointment, there is no person who would more 
unanimously obtain it; and I must say for myself, 
that it would be peculiarly agreeable to me. Your 
answer to this inquiry, by the first post, will very 
much oblige, 

" Dear Sir, 

" Your very humble servant, 

" SAM. S. SMITH.*' 

*' Philadelphia, Nov. 23, 1798. 

*• SIR, 

** I must acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 18th instant, and should have sooner paid it 
the necessary attention, had not its contents, in- 
teresting in a high degree to my future welfare and 
happiness, required consideration. The confidence 
of the Faculty, with which I am so unezpeotedly 

^ The brother-iii*1aw tf Mr. Hobtrt 
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honoured, excites in my mind a lively gratitude, 
accompanied by a feeling conviction of tlie neces- 
sity of the most unremitted exertions on my pnrt, 
to fulfil with honour the office they would confer 
on me. A desire to pursue, with advantage, studies 
of a liberal nature, and also to have leisure for 
reflection and improvement, have induced me to 
look upon a residence at Princeton aa desirable; 
and I hod it in coniemplolion, with the consent of 
my friends, to remove there, to pursue my studies 
in a private capacity. But as tlie offer to which 
your letter haa reference, would afTortl a greater 
scope for improvement, my own wishes, and, of 
consequence, the consent of my friends, lead to the 
acceptance of it. At the same time I repeat the 
declaration, that I am fully sensible the greatest 
exertions on my part could alone qualify me for 
the honourable discharge of its important duties: 
these I can safely promise, from a principle of duly, 
shall not be wanting. . The wish of the Faculty on 
this subject should be handed to me by the first 
opportunity, as immediate preparations will be ne- 
cessary. With a liigh sense of the honour con- 
ferred on me by the confidence of the Faculty, and 
of your kind wishes with respect to my future en- 
gagements, I remain 

" Their ond your 

"Moat obliged servant, 
*' JOHN H. HOBART." 



L- 



The letter of Dr. Smith had been brought to him 
by a private band, and from some conversaiion that 
took place between the bearer of it and htmielf, it 
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was erroneously concluded that, if the appointment 
were made, it would not be accepted. The Fa- 
culty, therefore, supposing that their application 
was fruitless, at once filled up the vacancy by the 
temporary appointment of another. On the receipt, 
however, of Mr. Hobart's answer, the President 
wrote a letter to him, which was couched in very 
polite and flattering terms, assuring him that, in 
the ofier of the Faculty, the greatest fairness and 
respect were meant towards him ; that the proposal 
of Mr. Wood would neither have been brought for- 
ward nor accepted, had they not been under the 
impression that he had declined; and that it was 
their unanimous wish that he would not give up his 
intention of going to Princeton, but that he would 
still take the place in the spring, when, by the 
terms of the engagement, it would be resigned. 
He again replied, that if there should be no change 
in his views, he would then accept the office. In 
the meantime, however, the /natter had been care- 
fully considered in all its bearings, and his mind 
was thrown into the greatest perplexity and doubt. 
He had been struck with the advantages which this 
situation ofiered for study and reflection,* but then 
he feared, notwithstanding the support and indul- 
gence which he hoped to meet with from the Fa- 
culty, that the duties of the ofliice would require 

* He also pointed out, in a letter to bis mother on this subject, 
another important advantage : — ** All the duties of the office, by 
leading me to associate much with men of talents and information, 
and to direct and influence the conduct of others, will be of great 
•ervice in preparing me for active intercourse with mankind hk 
imiire me. 
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more nbiiity and experience ttitin could reosonablv 
be expected at his early nge ;* that he should be 
obliged to shnke off his former pleasing intimacy 
with some of the students, and perhaps draw on 
him the ill will of others; and tliat lie should not 
participate in the enjoyments and improvement to 
be derived from that favourite society! '" whose 
business and discussions he had olwnyg taken so 
conspicuous a part. These are some of the reasons 
which led him to waver in regard to this step; but 
there were others still more weighty which increased 
his hesitation. " My friends," he remarks, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Skinner, " though they acquiesced in 
this scheme, were averse to it. It is their wish 
that I should be with them. My mother also would 
lose a great part of her happiness were I to be 
away from her: she is now in the decline of life. 
Her children's happiness and interests have been 
the objects of all her exertions, and these now de- 
mand from ihem every attention which it is in their 
power to render. Uncertain how long she might 
be with ns, I could not think of leaving her. She 
and all my other relations, however, wished me to 
gn, if I thought it would be most to my advantage 
and interest. 

*' I considered, also, that if I were to go to Prince- 
ton and engage as tutor, it might be expected that 
I should join the Presbyterian communion, and 
enter the ministry in that Church. As this would 
not be my wish, I am apprehensive that my eitua- 



k 



* He wu at (hat time only eighteen jMn old. 
t The Whig Society. 
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tion there would not be altogether agreeable. * * *• 
There was another reason, which I forgot to men- 
tion. As I intended to enter the ministry in the 
Episcopal Church, it would be most proper that I 
should study under an Episcopal minister. Having 
thus made up my mind, I feel an ease which I have 
not enjoyed since fall.'' 

This subject takes up a considerable part of five 
different letters which he wrote to his friend Mr. 
Skinner. It is somewhat remarkabloi that he who 
Qt this time was so slow, hesitating, and doubtful, 
Qt a later period of his life was as quick as lightning 
in thought and action. 

Dr. Smith, on learning the change which had 
taken place in his sentiments, endeavoured to ob« 
viate the reasons upon which it was founded ; and 
with respect to his religious opinions, he assured 
him that no improper bias should be given to his 
mind. 

The President was aware of his attachment, from 
principle and habit, to the Episcopal Church; so 
far, therefore, from wishing to influence him in 
favour of another, he remarked, that it would be 
his duty to have a constant reference to his estab- 
lishment in the Church for which he was designed, 
and that, agreeably to these views, he would furnish 
him with every facility in his power. This letter, 
which reflected so much honour on the mind and 
heart of the writer, and gave so flattering a testi- 
mony to the scholarship and worth of Mr. Hobart, 
led him finally to comply with the request; and 
accordingly, in the spring of 1794, be went to 
Princeton. 
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It waa the impression of Bishop While, that he 
entered immediately upon his duties as a tutor in 
the College; but, according to tlic account of an- 
other, who was a member of the institution, this 
did not take place till the fall of 1795, when lie 
had attained his twentieth yenr. The manner in 
which he performed the duties of this office, and 
the impression which he made on his youthful 
companions, have been both beautifully and accu- 
rately described by the Rev. Dr. BcBsIcy, who was 
one of his earliest and dearest friends. 

" Immediately after I had contracted on acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Hobnrt, one of the tutors of llie 
College having resigned iiis post, he was induced 
by President E^mith to supply his place ; and in this 
manner he was numbered among the officers of the 
Seminary. In this capncity he acquitted iiimself 
with remarkable address and ability, uniting the 
utmost vigilance and activity in the maintenance of 
discipline, to a winning afFubiliiy of deportment, 
which gained theaffecliona and secured the respect 
and esteem of the students, in att hia public per- 
formances he was listened to with piciisure and 
admiration; in his class he was a diligent and 
efficient instructor; and in conducting all the oper< 
ations of the College, a lending and influential 
member of the board of Faculty. Ho seems to 
have been formed by nature rather for action than 
contemplation, lie never was prone to those liabtta 
of close attention, severe application, and perscrer* 
iog inquiry, by which alone extensive erudition 
may be attained, and philosophy micccsafully culti- 
vated; but his executive powers were of a high 

Vol. I. 
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order ; and wlien he chose to interest himself in 
any subject of scientific 6r literary investigationi* 
he could make as great a proficiency in it, in a 
limited time, as any one I ever saw. He united all 
the properties of an efficient man, in the discharge 
of active duties ; his judgment was sound and dear; 
his mind prompt in its decisions, and unvarying io 
purpose ; his consthncy inflexible, and his persever- 
ance not to be overcome by difficulties or disqour- 
agements. From the earliest period of life, in 
whatever sphere be might be moving, he would 
always become one of the principal agents in, con- 
trolling its transactions. 

*^ A single instance may serve to exemplify his 
vigilance and activity in the government of the in- 
stitution. Upon a certain day in the autumn, the 
students had been in the habit of making application 
to the Faculty for a holiday ; and, more in compli- 
ance with custom than law upon the sfubject, it had 
been uniformly granted. On the occasion, However, 
to which I refer. Dr. Smith and his colleagues 
thought it not advjseable to intermit the regular 
exercises of the classes, and the holiday was re- 
fused. Some of the more bold and refractory 
among the young men, who are always to be found 
in such an assemblage, irritated at the denial of 
a customary indulgence, called a meeting of the 
classes in the College-hall, and proposed, that since 
the officers of the College had refused them an 
enjoyment to which established usage had given 
them a right, they should partake of the indulgence 
without permission, refuse to appear, in their reci- 
tation*rooms, and proceed with those amusements 
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usual on days of relaxation. The proposal was 
adopted at the meeting, as was to be expected from 
young men, with but few dissenting voices. Mt. 
Hobart soon had information of the measure, and 
at once saw the mischievous effects which the ex- 
ample would produce upon the future government 
and order of the institution. He passed, without 
delay to the house of the President and infprming 
him of the particulars, the Faculty were convened, 
who' commissioned the President immediately to 
assemble the classes separately, and present .to 
them, individually, the alternative of submission to 
the laws, or an immediate dismission. The prompt- 
ness and decision upon the part of the board, had 
the desired effect. The students, not having been 
allowed time to organize a party, or concert a plaa 
of opposition to the government, abandoned tlie 
measure which they had adopted with so much 
precipitation, and, with one single exception, re* 
turned to their studies, and the order of College 
sustained no further interruption on this . account. 
It may not be without its advantage to remark, that 
the young gentleman whoi on. this occasion, per- 
sisted in maintaining his stand in opposition to the 
authorities of the Seminary, although, in all other 
respects, of unexceptionable character and conduct, 
found this ill-advised obstinacy the source of much 
injury and unhappiness to him in future life. 

'' In all other departments of the Seminary his 
influence and activity were equally felt. I Yemem\>er, 
upon an occasion in which an .attempt was made to 
expel a member from the Whig Society, on account 
of some misdemeanours, Mr. Hobart made a speech 
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against biai, which was compared by some hearers 
ro the celebrated address of Mr. Pitt, in the British 
Parliumenty when it was proposed by some member 
to let loose the savages upon the American Colonies. 
Although in this estimate large allowance must be 
made for youthful enthusiasm, and incompetency to 
a just decision, yet I can still recollect with satis* 
faction the effect produced upon the minds of us 
all, by ;this- display of a fervid eloquence.'' 

The account of the first interview of Dr. Beasley 
with Mr. Hobart, represents him in a very striking 
and interesting light. 

''In the full of 1795 Commenced my acquaintance 
with Bishop Hobart. Never shall I forget the im- 
pression which was produced upon my mind by my 
irst introduction to him, and the ^conversation which 
Ibllowed ; having just entered the College at Prince- 
ton as an under-gruduate of the junior class. Upon 
some occasion of business in which his advice was 
solicited, I was conducted into the room which he 
occupied as his study, and saw a youth of no very 
prepossessing appearance, at least to me at that 
period, seated at his de^k, and engaged in the study 
of theology. I beheld before me a figure of mid- 
dling size, sallow complexion, features somewhat 
irregular, a countenance obscured in its expression 
by the use of glasses to correct the deficiency of 
short sight, a contracted forehead, and a head 
thickly covered with hair, while all its proportions 
were imperfectly defined* I had been previously 
informed that he was a youth of uncommon parts, 
and had graduated in the College, a few years before, 
in(tk the highest honours of the institution. His 
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first appearance but little accor-ded with the expec- 
tations which had been awakened of his talents and 
interesting properties. These unfavourable pre* 
possessions, however, were immediately removed 
when I was introduced, entered into conversntion 
with him, and caught the silver tones of his voice. 
He received us with that frank, cordial, and ardent 
manner by which he was so peculiarly distinguished, 
and in a few moments I was convinced that he pos- 
sessed remarkable clearness of understanding, and 
readiness and power of conversation. Ho at once 
entered with the deepest interest into the business 
upon which we bad been induced to seek an inter- 
view, gave us satisfactory information upon the 
subject, explained the best mode of «proceeding in 
the case, tendered the offer of any services in future, 
and I left him so much gratified and delighted, that 
a foundation was then laid for the subsequent inti- 
macy between us, which has formed one of the 
highest sources of satisfaction in life^ and the loss 
of which, at this moment, presents to my fmagina* 
tion and feelings one of the widest vacuities in the 
series of earthly enjoyments.'' 

In this spirited and strikrog -sketch we behold the 
touches of one who was fond of his subject, but' who, 
nevertlieless, has not overstepped the modesty of 
nature. Even strangers, as it wete, participated in 
these feelings, and their lively inrprcssions and 
general recollections give the fullest confirmation 
to the testimony of friends. One of these remarks:* 



* The Hon. John 5l«fCT&**N Hitmhor of the Sermt^ of the ITdHmI 
8tftt»t. 
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•' I was not his *cotemporary at Princeton; he pre- 
ceded me by several years. When I first arrived at 
the College, he was living at the town* as a graduate, 
engaged in the pursuit of his theological studies. I 
rarely saw him, but the place was full of his fame. 
Every one who had opportunities of knowing him, 
dwelt upon his talents and power of application. 
He had gained whilst in College the first honours 
of his class, and gave every presage of the intellec- 
tual eminence that awaited him in after life. He 
continued to keep up an occasional connexion* with 
one of the literary societies to which he bad be- 
longed, where his abilities were always usefully and 
signally displayed." 

Another eminent person also observes :t " Bishop 
llobart graduated before my entrance into College, 
which was in the spring of 1794. In the fall be 
leturned, to pursue the study of divinity. It was then 
I saw him for the fifst time, aod regarded him with 
great interest, on account of the distinguished re* 
putation he had established in College; but he 
being a graduate, which separated him from asso- 
ciation with the students, and I being very yonng, 
W19 seldom raetw My chief recollection of him is as 
a member of the Whig Society; he generally at- 
tended the meetings, and always maintained there 
a decided ascendancy. From that period till his 
death J seldom saw him, but bbserved his course at 
a distance, as marked by the same elevation which 
distinguished him in early life.'' 

* It was intimate and constant. 

t The Hon. Richard Ruth, lata BCioister to tb« Court of St. 
JamesV 
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The following communication to the same effect, 
is from the Hon. William Gnston, of North-Caro- 
lina: " I had not tlie honour of being an associate 
of the late Bishop Hobart during his collegia^dj 
course; he graduated in 1793, and I entered as n 
member of the junior class, at the beginning of the 
winter session of 1794. He was still, however, 
residing in College when I reached Princeton, and 
was tome a subject of deep interest, because of the 
animated contest in which he had been engaged for 
the first honour of llie class. It was understood 
that the Faculty had been a long time equally divid- 
ed on the question; one halfvotijd for Mr. Hobarl^ , 
and the other half for Mr. Bennet Taylor, a young J 
gentleman of great promise, from Virginia ; neither 
party being willing.to yield to the other, it was ulti- 
mately iigrced that Hobart and Taylor should be 
declared equal, and that chance should decide whiclkj 
of them should deliver the Latin Salutatory, tbft i 
ordinary reward of the bert scholar, and which thd> I 
English Salutatory, usually regarded as llie second'] 
distinction. Dr. Smith, it was said, who espouaed 
Taylor's preteusions, threw up a quarter of a dollar, 
and Dr. Minto, who headed the other party, cried 
out, 'Heads for Hobart;' and there were some coarse 
rhymes in circulation, expressing the joy of the old 
gentleman, when he found that he had called aright. 
The alarm about the yellow fever at Fiulndelphiav i 
prevented, however, any public commencemenU 1 
Between the graduates and students there wcrer ■ 
very few lies; although I saw him every day, no-i 
thing occurred to bring about between us any thing' 
like intimacy ; I retain, however, a vivid and distinct 
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recollection of his face, persorii gait, manoerSy tad 
voice; these all rendered him interesting; thej in- 
dicated quickness of perception, activity, kindness, 
depth, and ardour of feeling. With respect to his 
merit there was but one opinion — all esteemed him 
for his genius, learning, and virtue.'* 

I shall add only one more communication, from the 
Hon. George M.Troup, late Governor of Georgia. 

''The impressions made in early life of the purity, 
wort|i, and piety which distinguished the late Bi* 
shop Hobart^ arc yet lively, and can never be effaced. 
He wns our tutor at Princeton, and wajs as much 
respected and tts universally beloved as ever tutor 
wa9, or as the relation between preceptor and sto- 
dent permhs. His after course truly corresponded 
with the hopes then entertained of him ; and he 
seems to have fulfilled to the last, and to the last 
tittle, the sanguine predictions of those senior 
friends whose sagacity predicted the future, 'and 
dctect<sd the germs of that usefulness and loveliness 
which it is your province, as it will be your pleasure, 
to record." 

In a country like ours, where religion i» uncoD* 
nected with the state, receiving no support from 
the civil power, ancient endowments, or from pa- 
tronage bnd favour, but depending entirely on the 
free-will offerings of those who hold it in reverence 
and honour, there are but few worldly inducements 
to ^ntef into the ministry. The respect attached 
to the sacred office is strictly dependent on the 
character and talents of those by whom it rs fillect* 
The highest emoluments of clergymen, thoagh 
tuffieient to make life comfortable, in most oase% 
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leave only an inheritance of poverty and dependence 
to their families. The prospect of advancement is 
too limited in its range for mere worldly ambition. 
The life of a clergyman, in the correct and whole- 
some state of public opinion which prevails among 
U8, ia a life of labour, of vratchfulness, and self- 
denial ; not greater, 'indeed, than he is pledged to 
lead by hta sacred vows, but which would be found 
intolerably irksome to an unsanctified mind. When, 
therefore, we see those entering upon it to whom, 
from their talents and advantages, every other path 
is open, we feel an involuntary respect for the mo- 
tives by which they are influenced, and honour them 
for the sacrifice. There are but few instances in 
which this disinterestedness has been more strik- 
ingly displayed than in the case of Mr. Hobart. 
He has laid open the workings of his mind and 
the feelings of his heart on the subject, in the most 
ingenuous manner; and never, perhaps, did any | 
one take this step with more simplicity of intention, 
greater humbleness of spirit, or a higher degree of 
solemnity and awe. 

In his letters to a friend, while he was engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, he observes: — "You wilt now, 
perhaps, ask me whether I intend to continue in 
my present business. It pleases God, and O how 
grateful should I be to him for il, to continue to me 
impressions of the necessity of repentance, * * * i 
to give me daily convictions of the danger of liviug \ 
in this world without being prepared, through the 
mercies of a Saviour, to leave it ; and also to direct 
. my view to another, in which my happiness or misery 
W depends upon the use of my time and talents here. 
I Vol. I. 7 
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It 18 but too true, that these impressions are not 
cultivated as they ought to be, and on this account 
I ought to be the more grateful for their continuance; 
but I hope the time will soon arrive, when they wiS 
be cultivated to a better purpose. ♦ * ♦. Though 
engaged in business, ' these things' are continually 
rising to my thoughts, and 1 often think it is my 
doty to prepare for the ministry — prepare for it, I 
say, for I now want every requisite. * * *. Far am 
I from thinking that I am qualified for it, either in 
mental or moral acquirements ; but, by the goodness 
of God I may attain those qualifications which would 
fit me for entering upon the study of that profession. 
* * *. Sacred, awful, and important would be my 
duties ; the grace of God could alone enable me 
to execute them. O pray with me, that in my en- 
trance on this important- ofiice I may have a single 
eye to his glory and the salvation of immortal souls; 
pray that he would subdue within me every desire 
of honour, of emolument, and praise, and that I 
may serve him with sincerity and truth. 

'^ I an^ afraid that my motives are not sufficiently 
pure for the ministry, that I have not sufficiently in 
view the ends for which it was instituted ; but I hope 
that God, for Christ's sake, will bless me, and that 
he will make me, in his hands, the humble instru- 
ment of turning many unto righteousness.'' 

How simple and affecting these devout effusions 
of his soul! How tender and scrupulous this search^ 
ing of bis heart and reins before he could presnme 
to meddle with holy things ! How far beyond his 
thoughts or his hopes the answer to his prayen! 
How gloriously was he exalted for his humili^ ! 
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As his spiritual views of the sncred ofSce wore 
high, so also was the iatellectuul standard which he 
thought it necessary to reach before he should he 
fitted to adorn it. " Like you," be writes to his 
friend, " I have ever felt un almost insatiable desire 
after knowledge, and should consider myself fortu- 
nate, were my exertions equal lo my desire. • * *. 
I shall, however, endeavour to make a diligent use 
of my time ; having the ministry in view, I am under 
the most powerful obligations to study and improve- 
ment, and may it please God to bless my exertions. 
* * *. General knowledgo is very necessary In all 
the professions, but I shall always wish to make 
human science subordinate to divine." * * *, 

Yet, as the moral and spiritual qualifications for 
this sacred colling were always uppermost in his 
thoughts, he considers it a matter of litLie moment 
that his mind should be stored with useful know- 
ledge, unless lie should also make greater progress 
in the amendment of his heart and life. " In fact, 
the improvement of the heart," he adds, " should 
be the end of all our acquirements; and to no pur- 
pose are we made wiserr if we are not made belter 
men." 

Among the numerous traces in those youthful 
letters, of that sound and practical wisdom for which 
he was so distinguished in later life, the following 
remarks will furnish a favourable example : " I hare 
received directions for a course of study in divinity 

' from Dr. White. • • •. The Bible is ranked first, 
and I think I shall not be more than able to go 
throngh it attentively, with the aseistatice of a com- 

1 mentary, (together with Locke,) this winter. I mean 
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not to leave any author till I have made myself 
nearly master of his subject. My sphere of reading 
may be contracted by this method, but it will not 
be made less improving. 

'' Dr. Smithi who is very attentive to me/ seems 
to wish that I should begin to study his system of 
divinity'; but I am entirely opposed to studying any 
system whatever till I understand more of that 
sacred volume from which all their conclusions, if 
just, must be drawn. When the fountain is open, 
why have recourse to the streams which it supplies! 
Dr. White earnestly recommended it to me to study 
the Bible, in order to form my opinions. It seems 
too generally studied in order to support those 
which are pre-conceived, and perhaps this is the 
reason why many doctrines which are thought in* 
consistent with it are maintained. When the 
study of the Bible is gone through, systems may 
then advantageously be taken up." 

With a piety of the most exalted cast, which led 
him to regard the knowledge of sacred things as 
our supreme concern, he united a soberness and 
wisdom which always kept him from undervaluing 
human learning ; he looked upon this as the band- 
maid of religion, and considered that all just know- 
ledge would contribute to illustrate the tr4ith, and 
to glorify God as its fountain and source. With 
this view, he remarks to his friend — '^ I shall cndea** 
vour to connect with the study of divinity, the study 
of moral philosophy in all itd various and extensive 
branches, and the reading of history." And he 
proposes to do this chiefly on account of the iati<> 
mate relation which these subjects bear to the 
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former, and the light which they throw upon theo- 
logy itself. " I mean also to attend a part of my 
time to those authors who treat on the human 
mind. * • •. 1 liave jiist begun to read Locke. I 
find he requires great attention; I am determined, 
however, as fur as possible, to make myself master 
of him, let the time necessary to do this be what it 
may, * * "," He makes a similar observation in re- 
gard to Reid's Essays. I think he writes in another 
place : " If you were to read books on metaphysical 
subjects, you would not only extend your informa- 
tion, but improve the powers of your mind. These, 
you know, are perfected not only by the study of the 
mathematics, but also by those writings which ap- 
proach near to them in certainty and accuracy of 
demonstration." Though it does not appear that 
he pursued this branch of learning to any great 
extent, yet, from the importance which he uttached 
to it in early life, and the thorough and etTectual 
manner in which it was studied, we mey, in a mea- 
sure, ascribe to it that acutencss of intellect, and 
justness of discrimination, which, together with his 
natural turn for generalizing and readiness in re- 
ducing all subjects to their principles, gave him 
fluch an udvantuge over men of confused and im- 
methodical minds. 

In tills familiar correspondence, where every 
plan and every occupation was freely laid open, I do 
not discover many truces of that fondness for the 
lighter forms of literature which arc generally so 
attractive to youthful minds. The study of meta- 
physical works, and treatises on moral science, 
divided his attention with the study of theology; 
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and history and criticism appeared to have been 
chief relaxation from the severity of both. Though 
there was apparently therefore, no waste of his time 
in frivolous reading, yet his improvement never 
seemed to keep pace with his desires. He ^' la- 
mented extremely that he had not formed, in the 
early part of his education, habits of intense study;*' 
and while the successful result of his labours was 
attracting general admiration, he was constantly the 
subject of self-reproach. 

It appears that Bishop White was anxious to have 
him enter, as soon as practicable, into the sacred 
office, and to settle at Lancaster, in Pennsylvania, 
in the spring of 1797. The proposition, however, 
which at first was readily accepted, was afterwards 
declined, on the ground of his imperfect preparation 
for the ministry, and of some unexpected disadvant- 
ages which would necessarily retard his improve- 
ment in the situation itself. The reasons are given 
for this change of his views, in the following letter 
to Bishop White : — 

" Princeton, Dec. 24<A, 1796. 

«nEARSIR, 

** My willingness to take charge of the congrega- 
tion at Lancaster arose from the opinion that it was 
an eligible situation, where a clergyman might be 
useful, and which, on that account, duty called on 
me in some degree to accept. My plan, howevefi 
had been to remain much longer a candidate for 
orders, and to pursue both general and particular 
studies to a greater extent. I did not know, till I 
rteeived your letter, that the congregation eonld 
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nol support a minister without his having recourse 
to instruction. As the situation does nol appear io 
eligible as I expected, it has become a question with 
me, whether I ought to sacrifice my present inclina- 
tion for study, and my desire to be rjiore fully pro- 
pared before I come forward. These are favourite 
objects with me, for I consider that the duties of a 
professional life, and the carea of the world, will 
not allow me as favourable an opportunity for im- 
provement as I now enjoy: I am therefore disposed 
to decline coming forward in the spring. 

My choice of the ministry has arisen, not only 
from a fondness for a studious and literary life, bulj 
I trusty also from a sincere regard to the sacred ob- 
jcctK which that profession contemplates; when I 
have, therefore, farther indulged my inclination for 
study,' and am, na 1 conceive, more fully prepared, 
I shall not consider it as an objection to any con- 
gregation that the salary is small, or even inadequate 
of itself to the purposes of a maintenance. 
*' With sincere respect and regard, 
" I km, dear Sir, 

" Yours affectionately, 

' « JOHN HENRY HOBART." 

His great indifference in regard to the compen- 
sation which he should receive for hia services, 
teems to have been noticed by his mother with a 
prudent caution against it, and he therefore states 
bis views to her on this point more explicitly: — 

" My dear mother does not seem properly to 
understand what I wrote to Dr. White. [ have no 
intentioa of remaining with any congregation that 
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will not afford me a decent maintenance: I only 
meant that I would not insist on this at firsts as a 
condition, before they knew my abilities or charac- 
ter, or whether I would please them. I considered 
also, that most of the Episcopal congregations are 
in such a deranged situation as to need the sedulous 
exertions of a "settled minister to put them in a way 
of affording a maintenance. I would always wish 
my income from a congregation to rest on the 
opinion they had of my intentions and exertions. 
Thus explained, I think you can have no objection 
to my sentiments." 

His fond admiration of the beauties of nature 
and the peaceful seclusion of rural life, and the 
shyness of his natural disposition, which I have 
often heard him remark, continued to embarrass 
him long after he had mixed extensively in society, 
are represented with great simplicity and feeling in 
the following letter to one of his college companions 
and friends: — * 

" Philadelphia, May Sth, 1797. 

• MY DEAR FENTON, 

" I wrote a few lines to Forsyth the day before I 
went out of town, and was beginning to write te 
you, when I was called off. I returned, a few days 
ago, from Pottsgrove, where I passed my time 
more agreeably than in the city. My relish for this 
latter place decreases every time I visit it. My 
former familiarity with it, which was a principal 
ground of my attachment, wears off. So great is 

* The Hod. Charles Fenton Mercer. 
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the alteration ia the city, and in the manners of its 
inhabitants, that I cannot now recognise the scenes 
of childhood which were the sources of much 
thoughtless enjoyment. The bustle of business, 
the parade and pride of wealth, the alTectation of 
politenens, smoothing the exterior only — whiit are 
these to one whose taste is formed to intellectual 
improvement, who values, above all the splendour 
of wealth or power, the sympathy of a feeling heart, 
and the undisguised expression of its alTcction ^ 
Pottsgrove was the first pl;ice in the country at 
which I had rver been, and when I visited it in the 
glow of youth and healtli, the scenes were so novel 
and interesting, that I seemed to be in anew world, 
where every object was formed to enchant the 
senses and delight the heart. I have thus formed 
for this [ilace tin attachment, for which an indiffer- 
ent person would probably be at a loss to account. 
I find that, until I am much changed, I can be 
happy only in the country. Ignorant of ihe arti- 
ficial forms of politeness, find having never had 
much intercourse with the world, I am daily plHcod 
in situations where 1 am embarrassed, and my sen- 
sibility, as yet under no control, is wounded; per- 
haps 1 should rather say, that a pride of sentimeDt 
and feeling is mortified. 

" There are but two families that tie me to the 
city; without them it has no allurements. I long 
to be at Princeton, where 1 shall be under no re- 
straint in the indulgence of my feelings, and under 
no fear of deviating from the rules of fashion; and 
let me add, that I long again to prcsg to my boson 
my disinterested friend." > isiii' f 

Vol. I. R 
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The extreme sensibility of Mr. Hobart, and the 
romantic character of his youthful attachments^ 
though the source of the purest happiness and joy, 
were very often, also, the occasion of the greatest 
anguish and distress. He loved bis friends with so 
much tenderness, that when he lost them, he was 
completely overwhelmed. Shortly after Mr. Skinner 
had left CoUegOi he formed an intimacy with an 
amiable and interesting young man, Robert For- 
syth, of Augusta, which grew into the most perfect 
friendship during the life-time of the former, and 
which afterwards, in some measure, filled np the 
void that had been made by his death. This tie 
also was soon broken. Nothing can be more pa- 
thetic than the following notice of the event:— 

''Princeton, Aug. 18, 1797. 

** My dear sister has no doubt seen, from the 
paper, that her brother is called to another trial- 
yes, he has again lost the object of a sincere and 
ardent affection. It seems as if I love with tender- 
ness, only to be made miserable by the loss of those 
I love. But my idols are taken from me. I am 
taught that this is not my home; that here are not 
my joys. Ah ! if you knew with what tenderness 
and fidelity I have loved and been loved, however 
anthusiastic my language might be, you would judge 
jft to be sincere. 

'^ I have received from those here who knew my 
aflbotion for Forsyth, every attention and kindness. 
If it shottld please {Providence to give me resignap 
lioB to his will, and to save me from depression of 
epiritSi I feel inclined, with greater leal than ever. 
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to perform tlie duties of life; and while 1 am miiul- 
ful of the uncertainty of its rational pleasures, to 
receive nod enjoy them with humble thiinkfulnesia., 
Happy indeed should 1 be, under every loss, liawr 
ever severe, that I have still a flection ate relntions, 
to whose kindness and care I owe so much." 
From Mrs. R. Smitli to Mr. Hoborl :— 

" Frankford-HiU, Avguat 22, 1797« 

" You judge well, my dear brother, in assuring 
yourself of llie entire sympathy of my heart in your 
present nffiictive trial. I am sensible that tlie par- 
ticipation of grief, though soothing to the soul, 
avails little to lighten the weight of the blow. I 
need not present to you those motives of consola- 
tion which your own well-grounded piety will sug- 
gest; nor will it lessen the pangs of a heart like 
your's, to point out the grief which the unhappy 
mother of your Jeeeased friend must experience: 
the first, when the burst of sorrow has subsided, 
will bring the couftuliition it never fails to impart, 
and tiic oiher consideration will be a spring of ex- 
ertion 10 your own soul, to enable you to oiler a 
support iuhI corafurt to ber's. And I would entreat 
you, for the sake of your own dear parent and those 
friends who tenderly love you, not to yield to that 
deprefision of spirits of which you speak ; exert every 
faculty of your soul against that cruel languor into 
which it will sink you — that death of usefulness and 
active virtue. AUs ! even in its Iwippiest state, how 
many trials does tins probationary being proaent to 
US, which nothing but an early acquired fortitude, 
the result of a rational and w«ll-gra«iid«d hope of 
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a better life, can enable us to support! Let this, 
my dear brother, while it teaches you resignattoo, 
temper the fervour and ardency of those affections, 
which, however amiable in themselves, will embitter 
too much your passing days, unless calmed by the 
full persuasion that they extend beyond the grave. 
They were given us by the eternal Author of our 
being, as sources of enjoyment, and not misery, 
while we look for their full fruition only in a more 
exalted state of existence." 

-In the course of this year he made a visit to Vir- 
ginia, in company with Mr. Mercer. The kind and 
gratifying attentions which he received from the 
family of his friend, the frankness, warmth, and 
hospitality of the southern people in general, and 
the union of educatiofi, refinement, and taste with 
the simplicity of rural life, made so pleasing an 
impression on his mind, that the state of society 
seemed to him more like those visions of domestic 
bliss which the imagination sometimes forms, thap 
a reality which he himself should ever have wit- 
nessed and enjoyed. The recollection of it was 
constantly before him, and he was daily and hourly 
confirmed in the plan which had occurred to him 
of settling in Virginia. This scheme, however, was 
by no means agreeable to his friends at home. 
Besides the opportunities which were offered of 
procuring a settlement in one of the vacant pariehea 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, there was 
some reason to expect that he might receive an 
appointment in the city itself. The prospect of 
this appointment, it is to be inferred from a letter 
which he wrote to bis sister about this time, was 
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peculiarly pleasing to lier and his mother, as it 
would bring him once more into the bosom of his 
family; but so great was his repugnance to a city 
life, that he could neiifier indulge their wishes nor 
hopes. In order, however, to gratify them by a 
nearer residence, be relinquished his design of 
settling in Virginia, and concluded to take charge 
of some vacant churches in the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia. 

" Princeton, Feb. 2d, 1798. 
'* If my dear sister had opposed my strongest 
prejudices and wishes, the afiectionatc manner in 
which her reasons were addressed to mc, would 
have operated strongly on my feelings; but when 
my plana for my future life were far from being 
settled, reasons drawn from the highest motives 
of usefulness and duty, and urged by one whose 
tender regard for my happiness I have so often 
felt, could not fail of determining ray mind. In the 
hope, then, of uniting usefulness with retirement, 
so valuable to me, both as it subserves to stu<Iy 
and cherishes virtuous feelings; and with the strong 
desire of yielding hnppinc.°s to my friends, and 
deriving it myself from all these sources, I liave 
concluded to direct my views solely to the congre- 
gations near the city: and I will inform Dr. White 
that, if they should be willing, I will engage with 
them for a year. If this determination afiiirds you 
sny pleasure, I wish you to believe, that one of its 
principal enjoyments to me will be, ttie opportunity 
it will afford of an inlerchaDge of atfectionnte 
attentions with those to.wbtun Datur&JUidjibity.Ao 
•troDgljr attftch me. ' i,Uu\ t* (>i4 wt^r) I M^t^:^x 
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** In all my pinns, worldly objects bare had bitt 
little place. If this be an error, it is one which mj 
feelings make natural, and, I believe, invincible* I 
believe a life in the country can be more happy 
than one in the city ; and though I do not say that 
no considerations will induce me to submit to the 
latter, yec they must be those of high commanding 
duty. In an unreserved and alSectionate intercoMrso 
with my near connexions, in mutually bestowing 
and receiving kind and tender offices ; more espe- 
cially, in reclining with confidence on some sincere 
and feeling friend; — such are the enjoyments which 
I desire. Scenes of bliss like the last bave far a 
moment delighted me, and passed away. It is only 
in a higher state of being that I can hope for tho 
permanent possession of them. 

'* There is no duty more in unison with my feeU 
ings, nor of stronger obligation, than that which 
regards the tender parent to whose unwearied and 
solicitous care I owe so much. Whatever comfort 
I can njSTord her, will not compensate her for her 
kindne<is and goodness to me. For her faithful 
discharge of her duty to us all, I trust there is in 
reserve for her much higher happiness than she 
can receive here. 

** t shall not be able to make the necessary pre- 
parations for taking orders until the fall, but, as I 
mean to leave College in the spring, I shall have an 
opportunity of embracing, in part at least, your plan 
of amusement and exercise for me. I often antici* 
pate, with lively feelings, the pleasure I shall enjoy 
(torn the society of my friends, of wliich, of lato 
years, I have had so little. Your laai eoa 
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claim to my attention from beinjc numecl af^er me, 
but I will not promise to love him more ihnn the 
rest. Mtiy my dear sister derive nil lliiil iiiippinesa 
from her chilitren of wliicli her iitfection and atten- 
tion to lliem miike her so truly dfserving." 

Among tiie youthful nnd cherished compnniona 
with whom Mr. Hobnrt was surrounded, there was 
one who did not ti[ifjeiir to yield in attachment lo 
the rest, though dilfcring from him in his system of 
faith, wliieli i^ ao often the oecnsion of Hlienation 
nnd <liBlikc. This was the distinguished Dr. Kuilock, 
who erjoyed the higliest re|)ululion wt College, was 
roiide (liviniiy professor at an early age, ami ruse 
to on almost undisputed pre-eminence among his 
Presbyterian brethren aa a preneher, l>y his glowing 
antt impQifsioned eloquence. Tlie following letters 
from him, which are by turns botli gay and grave, 
breathe that t^fiirit of kindiicss and liberality which 
marked all his communications and iutcrcourse with 
his valued friend: — 



" Nassav-Iiall,Juve Uth, 1798. 

" I have too long neglected to answer yonr agree- 
able letter, but you know that our reiwlutiunson this 
subject are often unavuidnbly broken wilhin the 
walls of a College, though our aflection may remain 
undiminished. 

" 1 have at length finished Patrick, and began 
I^wlh. The former is like a desolate field, where 
ibe soil may produce some valuable plants, but all 
the surrounding scenery appears unengaging ; whiUt 
the latter resembles ihose fields of Arabia which he 
deicribes, where the lofty oedar, the medicinal balm. 
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and the fragrant flower bloom beside each other. I 
think, however, that he is too lavish of his correc- 
tions of the sacred text; for though some of them 
are absolutely necessary, yet I do not think that any 
should be introduced merely to cause a parallelism 
of the lines, or to add to the beauty of an expression. 
It is of too much consequence to establish the belief 
of the people concerning the general authenticity of 
the Scriptures, to permit such freedom. 

'' H' ' has been confined to the house by his 
foot; he frets and fbmes about it, to borrow Fal- 
stafiTs expression, ' like a piece of gummed velvet.' 

M studies yet extremely hard ; every day I see 

new causa to admire the strength of his judgment 
and the tenderness of his heart. 

*^ I suppose that by this time, my dear friend, you 
have become a minister of Christ. I pray God that 
you may be happy, zealous, and successful ; that the 
blessed Spirit of grace may rest upon you, and make 
your preaching efficacious for arresting the pre- 
sumptuous and deluded sinner, for pouring consola- 
tion into the wounded conscience, and for building 
up the saints in holiness and faith. May you pass 
through this life supported by your Saviour; and 
when you stand before his tribunal to render your 
final account, may you see many souls who have 
been converted by your ministry, and who shall be 
crowns of your everlasting rejoicing. Oh ! my friend, 
may we both meet there, and, though bearing dif- 
ferent names here below, may we both be interested 
in the salvation of the common Redeemer.'* 
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" EHzabcth-Tovm, Oct. 2AtIt, 1798. 

" The letter of my dear friend would not have 
remained so long unanswered, bad not a (it of sick- 
ness debarred me from the use of my pen; I now 
resume it for the first time after my recovery. 

" What is that undefiiiable charm which attaches 
us so strongly to the scenes of our youth, and so 
highly endears to us our native homel Five months 
have swiftly flown ; they were spent with friends 
most dear to me, and in occupations most pleasing, 
yet I return with joy to Elizabeth, and visit with 
delight those places which recall times that are 
past. 

"My principal stady during the last session, was 
' Warburton'a Divine Legation.' He seems to have 
chosen this topic, that he might display liis almost 
unlimited knowledge, since there is scarcely a sub- 
ject of science which he has not introduced into it. 
He abounds with much rude railing, and has a num- 
ber of very singular paradoxes, but his leading pro- 
position is proved with a strength of argument 
which is, I think, irresistible. Whatever may be 
your opinion of his primary argument, you will be 
highly pleased in reading him. 

" The question so bitterly agitated between our 
Churches on the question of original sin, has been 
the subject of my meditation for some time past; 
and you will, perhaps, smite when I tell you that I 
have found myself oltliged to renounce the senti- 
ments of the rigid Calvinists. The doctrine of im- 
potBtioD, as held by them, appears to me inconsist- 
ent with the justice of God. I can very readily 
grant, that, in cooiequencs of the sin of Adam, 

Vol. I. 9 
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mankind should become subject to temporal death, 
since immortah'ty was not a debt but a free gift, and 
we could have no claim to it, though we had re- 
mained forever innocent. lean likewise allow that 
mankind hnVe hence received a moral taint and in- 
fection, by which they have a propensity to sin ; but 
my mind revolts from the idea, that I should be 
sentenced by a God of justice and mercy to an 
eternity of misery, because of the transgressions of 
one who sinned before I was born, and in a capacity 
of knowing or hindering what he did. On this 
ground I think we may both meet. 

'' H has left Mrs. Knox^s, and taken up his 

residence in a solitary hamlet entirely encircled by 
the woods. He thinks, perhaps he thinks with pro- 
priety, that he can there cultivate the better affec- 
tions of his nature, and prosecute his studies with 
greater advantage than at Princeton. He may plead 
Miltoni^s authority for the latter part of hU senir- 
ment, who very elegantly tells us that 

* Wis^om^s self 

Oft seeks to ^weet retired solitude, 

"Where with her best nurse, Contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wfngs, 

That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled.* 

1 should have preferred for my retreat, however, 
that season when alj nature puts on an aspect of 
cheerfulness. But I believe that my disposition is 
not sufficiently romantic to be invariably pleased 
with retirement; for, after the novelty of the land- 
•aax>et has ceasedf I have beheld them with a sigby 
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and exclairaefl, ' The society of one dear friend 
would be worth them all.'" 

He residod at Princeton until the spring of 1798, 
when he returneii to Phiindelphia, and waaordiiined 
in tiie month of June, by Bishop White. Tliere he 
iiad frequent opportunities of enjoying the society 
of this most amiable mnn and distinguished divine, 
and of profiting by )iis counsels concerning hia 
etudies. In alludion to this period, the Biehop, with 
that modest simplicity which is nntural to liim, 
makes the following remarks: — 

" Although his signal proficiency was the fruit of 
hia own talents and industry, yet I have ever since 
pleased myself with the hope that lie may have de- 
rived some little aid from what it occurred to me to 
suggest to him. To this satisfaction I have given 
vent in my printed sermon, delivered nearly twenty 
years ago, at his consecration to the Episcopacy." 

Having known htm from his childhood, watcJied 
his progress in the various stages of hts education, 
and rejoiced in the success of lii:^ literary efforts, 
the Bishop now fell n deeper interest in his young 
friend ihnn ever, from the paternal and sucred rela- 
tion in which be had been brought to him. He was, 
therefore, exceedingly anxious to keep him near to 
liim.withaview to hissetllemnnt, either in the parish 
of which he was Rector, in case of n vacancy, or to 
add to the number of liia clergy, in the event of the 
building of a new church in Pliiladelphia, whicli was 
then in contemplation. Id compliance with these 
kinil views and wishes, Mr. Hubart accepted the 
''barge of Trinity Church, Oxford, and All Saiots', 
Peqiioslnn. 
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It'was rerparked of bim,* with the fond partialitf 
of friendship, from which there must always be a 
degree of abatement, *'' that no clergyman ever 
commenced his pulpit exertions under better aus- 
picesi and with more distinguished success. He 
was universally admired both as a preacher and a 
man, and every vacant church was at his* choice. 
His melodious, full, and powerful voice, just and 
eloquent conceptions, and impassioned manner of 
delivery, gave a charm to his appearances in the 
pulpit that gratified all hearers, and afforded the 
prognostics of that eminence to which he afterwards 
attained as a peered orator." 

Upon his settlenient in this parish, the friend who 
was his associate during his preparation for a mer- 
cantile life, had here an opportunity of renewing that 
intimacy with him, which, amidst dissimilar occu- 
pations and pursuits, and the different circumstances 
in which they were placed, was found to be in no 
degree impaired; and the recollection of which, 
amid all the changes and chances of this mortal life, 
is still most fondly cherished by the survivor. They 
were for some tim6, at Frankfort, inmates of the 
same family, and occupied the same room. This 
friend saw him constantly, also, in the exercise of 
his ministry, and had abundant opportunities of 
learning in what high estimation he was held by his 
parishioners. The result of these personal obser- 
vations agrees with the accounts which have been 
given by others. During the time that he officiated 
in these churches, he discharged all his duties with 

• Bv the Rev. Dr. Beaslev. 
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iTie greatest fiilelity anH zeal, and acted under tho 
influence of the same high motives by which lie was 
uniformly governed in after-life. The people were 
entirely entisfied with his labours, attentive to hit 
instruction!!, and returned hia pnstortil kindnesi ' 
with the warmest affection ; hut as they were scat- 1 
tered over n considernble extent of country, so much 
time was consumed in travelling through his parish 
to perform liie important duty of visiting the differ- 
ent members of his congregations, that lie found 
but little was left for study. He soon perceived the 
utter impossibility of reconciling the disadvantages 
of his situation with that high stiindard in the know* i 
ledge of his professioa to which his ardent and am* | 
bitious mind aspired: under the influence of this 
consideration, therefore-, he determined to leuve it. 
The congregation of St. Paul's Church, in Phi- 
Indelfihia, were anxious to appoint him an Assistant 
Minister to their Rector, Dr. Magaw; but adhering 
to his original plan of a more retired life, he ac- 
cepted, in 1799, an invitation to Christ Church, 
New-Brunswick. 

This new arrangement, where the parish was 
cODfined within narrow bounds, and consequeally 
required less of his time for paroohial duties, en- 
abled him to prosecute his studies with greater 
diligence and effect. It also gave him nn oppor- 
tanity of making frequent visits to bis friends at 
Princeton, and of enjoying the advantages of the 
College library. Here, among the Professors and 
his former companions in study, he both indulged 
those social feelings in which his heart delighted, 
and tngaged in those literftry and scientific discus- 
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stons by which his mind wns .strengthened and 
infiproved. Ho wns one of a little knot — Kollock, 
How, Bensley, and Mercer — who at that time gave 
fluttering presages of their future fume, and who 
afterwardifi, with some dilSerence in the measure, 
justified the expectations of them which were then 
entertained. 

The situation at New-Brundwick, however, did 
not correspond with his wishes : the town, though 
small, had much of the noise and bustle of a city, 
and even the environs were without any degree of 
rural beauty. His attention was then turned towards 
Hempstead, on Long-Itland ; but, from a letter which 
he wrote to Mr. Mercer, it does not appear that he 
looked forward to this change with any expectation 
of realizing his imaginary picture of contentment 
and bliss. The congregation was large, wealthy, 
6nd respectable, zealous in their nttachment to the 
Church, kind and attentive (o their minister, hos- 
pitable, alSectionnte, and generous, but, for the most 
part, plain and rustic in their manners, and with 
fewer persons in it of education and refinement 
than are usually found in country towns so near to 
a populous city. This was partipularly the case ia 
that part of the parish where the church and par- 
sonage were situated. He had just declined an 
opportunity of settling in St. Mark's Church, which 
had been recently built in the suburbs of New- 
York, from his desire for greater retirement ; but 
here he dreaded a solitude. There would be but 
little of that intellectual pleasure in his intercourse 
with the people, which he had always been accue* 
tomed to enjoy in the eociety of bis friends; and 
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bis only resource wouYd be in occnpying his mind 
wholly with study and the duties of his profession. 
The vilhige of Hempstendi ulsOi lying on the border 
of an uncultivated plaini possessed but few of those 
rural charms which were the chief ground of his 
attachment to a country life. Notwithstandrng, 
however, its want of attractions, he accepted the 
invitation to the parish, and passed in it some of 
his calmest and happiest days. 

In the spring of 1800 jie married Mary Goodio 
Chandler, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Chandler,* f6r- 

^ The incidental connexion of Dr. Chandler with the subject of 
this biography, it is thought, will be a sufficient reason for introducing 
a few brief notices of his life and character into a work to which 
they do not strictly belong. 

He was born at Woodstock, Massachusetts, on the 26tb of April, 
1726, and was educated at Yale College, New-Huven. In 175 1, 
he went to England for holy orders, and, as his family think, 
received them from the Bishop of London. f 

On his return he was made Rector of St. John's Charch, Elisa- 
beth-Town, New-Jersey. In that humble and quiet retreat he was 
enabled to indulge hb passionate fondness for sindy, an4 to make 
such large acquisitions both to his professional and general know- 
ledge, as to give him a very high rank among his clerical brethren. 
A question of deep interest to the Episcopal Church in America had 
been much discussed among her friends, and it was at length thought 
expedient that it should be presented to the consideration of the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities in England*. The want of Bishops 
10 the colonies was found, on many accounts, to be a serious evii. 
The rite of confirmation, established by primitive usage, and re- 
garded as a matter of Christian duty, could never bo administered. 
The Clergy, independent of each other, had ao ecclesiastical supe- 
rk>rs to unite or control them. Discipline could not be eierctsed 
without so many difficulties as would often aflbrd an opportunity to 
the QDWorthy to escape from the pimbhment which they deserved. 
The expense aid dangers of a voyage to England, for the purpose 
€C ohtitoii^ ofdtysb i^ttrmd mtmy from eotediig into ibe miiustry* 
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merly Rector of St. John's Church, EUizabeth-TowBt 
New-Jersey. Never have I koourD a choice that 

who would have adorned it ; and the impossibility that a Bishop, 
residing at that distance, should procure accurate information, in all 
cases, of the characters of the candidates for orders, was the causa 
of many being admitted into it, by whom the Church was disho* 
noured. AH these things tended to alienate irom bsr the affections 
of her members, and to retard her growth. 

At the request, therefore, of his brethren, Dr. Chandler wrote a 
work on the subject of American Episcopacy, in which he showed, 
with great force of reasoning, the expediency and advantage of having 
Bishops consecrated for the colonies. From his decided «ttachiaeiit 
to the Church and State, and from his strong desire to promote the 
welfare of both, he treated the subject with that judgment and temper 
which entitled it to consideration at home, but which, it apfwais, 
however, from the neglect of his counsel, it did not receive* 

He also wrote another interesting work, the Life oi Dr. Johneoa, 
first President of King's College, New-York, which, tiiougb- nmdj 
intended as a biographical sketch, b, nevertheless, a history of tbt 
early stdte of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, and of the dil^ 
ficulties which she encountered, firon prejudice and ignorance, m 
her establishment and progress. 

The salary of Dr. Chandler as a Missionary of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, was £50 sterling a year; on whicfa^ 
with some slight contributions from the congregation, a parsonage, 
and small glebe, he lived with such a degree of ease and comfoit, 
and with such a free and unlimited hospitality, as are remembered 
by many who are still living, both with wonder and pleasure. I 
have scarcely ever met with any aged person belonging lo oar 
Church who had visited Elizabeth-Town, that did not delight ia 
recalling the many happy hours which he had spent in that agreeabii 
&mily, and at that hospitable board. 

Extensively as Dr. Chandler was known and respected by straa* 
gers, he was still more beloved by hb parishkniers an^ Irieadik 
Cheerful in hb temper, easy ai^d accessible in his tntercourse wMi 
others— fond of study, of retirennent, and all rural pursuits, bat yet 
of blending and sweetening theaa with social enjoyaMat, reaiaiiiiag 
much at home, and, from an aversk>o to preaching ebewbnre, new 
oat of las own polptt, it was oatsal thatbtoifahiHty, Ui 
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was more liappy, nor n union more blessed. She 
united with her personal attractions, a simplicity of 

tiii conitant pretencs and unintermilled labours, should greatly en- 
dear him lo hii people. 

He wai exceedingly intimate wiili the Rev, Mr. Learning, with 
Dr. Willdns, who was then a lawyer, but who, at 3 laler period of 
life, enlornd into the Church, and with Dr. Seabury, who was after- 
wards Biahop of Connecticut. When the slorm ol' tlit revoliition 
was gathering, and so many important interests were at stake, they 
frequently met s< each other's houses, and in tlie distussion of the 
agitating queslio as oftlie times, and in intellectual and social enjoy- 
ment, mado dearer to them by their union of senlimcnts, and the 
uncertainty how long it might be continued, they never knew when 
to part. I have heard it stated, that they generally sat up till a 
very late hour at ni^l, and thai the day hat often dawned upon 
their conversations. 

Mr. Wilkins, who was a man of an ardent temperament and mas* 
culine mind, and Dr. Chandler, who held a ready and vigorous pen, 
warmly espoused the loyal cause. Thcywrolea numberof political 
pieces, and circulated ihcni with great activity and diligence, in tbo 
hopes of checking the progress of what they conscientiously believed 
a rash rebelh'on and a crying sin. The current, however, soon set 
•o strongly against them, that they were compelled lo yield to it ; 
and political excitement was so violent, that they were under the 
necessity of leaving the country. Mr. Wilitins went to Nova- 
Scotia, and Dr. Chandler to England. 

The loyalty, fidelity, and zeal of the latter, were there held in 
Itigli estimation by government ; and his attachment to the Chiu'ch, 
his reputation as a scholar, and his attainments as a divine, procured 
for him the most gratifying attentions from the Clergy, From a 
brief diary which he kept, it appears that be was often consulted by 
those in authority, on questions of die greatest imponancE in relatiok ^J 
lo tlio colonies. He was received with such A marked and univeiM 
respect into thesocieiy of themosidixtinguislicd ptrsons, as has vei; 
rarely boon rendered 10 any one from our country in private life. I 
u a mark, bath of bis literary reputation in England, and of 1h 
dagree of inlluence which ije was supposed to have with persons ii 
pownr, that he drew up a petition to (he queen in favour of Dr 
Dodd, at the request of hii friends; but coDsiderationt of publit 

Vol. I. 10 1 
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ebaracter, a gentleneM of manners, an eyenness^ of 
temper and sweetness of disposition, a kindness of 

policy overpowering ail private feelings, this petition, like everj 
other, proved unavailing, and answered no other purpose but that 
of a new and soothing expression of sympathy and commiseratioa 
for his unhappy fate. 

During the ten years which he passed in London, he received, 
in addition to his sidary from the Society for the Propagation of the 
Crospel, an aimual allowance from government of £W0 sterling. 
He was made a Doctor of Divinity at the University of Oxford. 
He was appointed to the Bishoprick of Nova-Scotia, an office which 
he was compelled to decline, from the progress of a cancerous affec- 
tion in his face ; and upon his death, a pension was allowed to his 
widow until the day of her own. 

When Dr. Chandler wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury that 
it would be impossible for him to take charge of the diocese o€ NoTa- 
Scotia, he received from him a very kind and courteous reply, ex- 
pressing his respect for his character, and his regret for his affliction, 
and begging him to point out seme suitable person who might be 
appointed in his place. Upon hb recommendation the Bishoprick 
was conferred on Dr. Inglis, who, previous to the peace, had been 
Rector of Trinity Church, in New-York. 

While there were so many things to gratify him in his protracted 
absence from his family, it was also a delightful circumstance to him, 
that, amidst all the troables and distresses of the times, they met 
with nothing but favour and kindness at home. He was enabled ts 
spare- enough from his income for their comfortable support. His 
people retaining a grateful recollection of his services, and an un- 
diminished respect for his character, notwithstanding the difference 
of his political course, exerted their influence to protect them from 
the depredations and violence of the revolutionary army, when any 
part of it happened to be quartered in the town ; and the Britidi 
soldiers treated them with the courtesy and respect which were doe 
te friends. In the fluctuations, therefore, of success between the 
oontending parties, the parsonage was often made a place of com- 
sion refuge. 

Dr. Chandler returned to Elizabeth-Town in 1786, but the cancer 
IB his face continuing to increase, he was never able to resume his 
putoral duties, and finally died of it in 1790. 
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^eart, a depth of liuniility, devotion, and piety, that 
Dot only fitted licr to be a pleasing companion and 
helper to one wliose duly it was to " frame and 
fashion himself and family according to tlie doctrine 
of the Gospel, but to be with him a wholesome 
example and pattern to the liock of Christ." In the 
most retired and lowly situation, she adapted heraelf, 
without difficulty or constraint, to the circumstances 
in which she was placed, and won the good will and 
regard of those around her ; she adorned prosperity, 
repressing all elation of spirit, and making others, 
ae far as possible, partakers of her happinoss; and 
now, in her widowhood and desoiaiioo, by her 
meekness, her submission, her trust in God, and 
faith in his promises, she is at once an object to her 
friends of sympathy and admiration. 

The situation at Hempstead was probably found, 

The diflareBt pamphlets and fugitive pieces which veio wrillen 
by him in this cauntr}' before the rcvoluiion, and during his resi- 
dcQCQ in England — the innunierablo letters which he received from 
eminent persons abroad, and from his friends at home, and those 
irliich he himself sent to his family — would have formed a valuable 
coUeetion of papers for the illustration of our civil and ecclesiastical 
history, and furniihod ample maleriuls for an interesting account of 
his own life. Bui some lime after his death, when the fierce passions, 
excited by civil broiU, had, in a great measure, died away; when 
those who had been separated in unhappy times by diiferent views of 
dui^r, ODce more met as brethren and friends, and when no rcasonablft 
danger could have been apprehended from retaining tlicse papers 
in the possession of tlie family — they were alarmed by the timid and 
ill-limed advice of a person whom ibey ri'specied and loved, and 
the whole collection, with some few e\ccplions, was entirely de- 
stroyed. Thus the fullest memorial that will ever he given of one 
«f whom so much might have been said, will, perhaps, be found in 
liiis bti«f and imperfect ikeich. 
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upon trial, as Mr. Hobart bad apprehended before* 
hand, neitber suited to bis taste nor wisbes. It was, 
in fact, too limited a scope for tbe talents and ener- 
gies of bis restless and aspiring mind. He was not 
apparently aware of tbe source of bis weariness and 
disquietude, nor of tbe bigber part wbicb, in tbe 
designs of Providence, be was destined to fill ; but, 
under tbe influence of tbese undefinable feelings, 
of tbe very existence of wbicb be seemed uncon- 
scious, be took tbe first step in tbat more useful 
and glorious career wbicb be afterwards ran. 

In tbe montb of December, 1800, be received an 
invitation as an Assistant Minister to Trinity Cburcfa, 
New- York ; a most desirable settlement, on every 
account, to any one wbo was fitted for a participa- 
tion in sucb an extensive and weigbty cbarge. From 
a letter wbicb be wrote sbortly after to Mr. Mercer, 
be seems to bave entered upon bis duties witb ac- 
tivity and zeal, but witbout tbe sligbtest degree of 
self-complacency or pride. Indeed, among all bis 
letters wbicb I bave seen, tbere is not one besides 
wbicb is so sbaded witb dejection and gloom. Tbis 
was certainly tbe consequence of tbe nervous irrita* 
bility of bis system, and by no means tbe babitual 
or prevailing temper of bis mind ; for in company 
tbere was generally a remarkable cbeerfiilness both 
in his air and conversation, and occasionally tbe 
greatest exuberance of spirits. 

Mr. Hobart's letter to Mr. Mercer. 

''New-York, March 18tA, 1801. 

'' My long silence is indeed witbout excuse. It 

would be folly in me to pretend tbat engagements 
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have prevented nic from writing to you, though 
these, from my cliange of residence, have been 
numerous. My mind, however, has generally been 
80 depressed, that I have not hud the resolution to 
tuke up my pen. Though 1 have not lately had those 
fits of melancholy to which I was formerly subject, 
yet i seem to be the victim of a languor that india- 
posus and disqualifies me for exertion. This state 
of my mind I attribute partly to constitutional ma- 
lady, but particularly to my having been of late 
hurried through scenes so novel and so wholly op- 
posed to my former sentiments, habits, and pursuits. 
From a wise law of nature, however, which gradually . 
bends the mind to the circumstances in which it i 
placed, 1 am becoming more reconciled to my situ- 
ation ; and I am awakened from this fatal torpor by 
the reflection, that I am sacrificing to it the highest 
duties and enjoyments of life. 

" I moved (o town last December, at which tim«^ 
I entered on the duties of my office as one of t 
Assistant Ministers of Trinity Church. I find enough 
to occupy my thoughts and ray time. I have so many , 
interruptions, and so many engagements, that mjr , 
mind and feelings become relaxed and dissipated. 
I am endeavouring to introduce order and energy 
into my studies and duties, which will, no doubt, 
have a favourable efiect on my mind. 1 can, how- 
ever, never like a city. I pant for the enjoyraentij 
of the country, and still indulge the hope of beingtl 
one day able to realize a plan of happiness some^n 
what like my wishes. Who is there that does not 
indulge this hope? 

" Yet do not suppose that I am unhappy; from 
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the lofty regions of inexperienced fancy, in wbich 
we often soared, I have sunk down to the plain, but, 
perhaps, more valuable enjoyments of common life. 
Except when under the uncontrollable influence of 
constitutional melancholy, I can generally find tran- 
quil happiness in the endearments and duties ofl< 
domestic life — in the enlivening hopes of friendship' 
— in plans of literary improvement and professional; 
duty ; and, if I know my own heart, I can say, tba^ 
regarding this world as the scene of much vice and 
misery, and containing no bliss but what will be in- 
finitely exalted in that which is to come, I cherish 
always with pleasure, and sometimes with triumph, 
the prospect of leaving it, and entering on the per- 
fection and unutterable happiness of my everlasung 
existence." 

In this new and important situation Mr. Hobait 
fully sustained the reputation, as a preacher, which 
he had already acquired. His discourses were 
written with all the freedom and glow of youthful 
feeling, and, though not bearing the test of rigid 
criticism, nor suiting the taste of the more scrupu- 
lous and refined, were yet exceedingly acceptable 
to the great body of the people. The evangelical 
spirit which they always breathed — the bold and 
direct appeals which they addressed to the hearle 
and consciences of men — the infusion of bis own 
tenderness into religious truths, which gave to then 
their native impresstvenesa and force — the indiffer- 
ence which he himself felt to the world, that made 
others more sensible of its emptiness and vanity ; all 
these things were calculated to arouse the attentioa 
of his hearers, to awaken their zeal, inflame 
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piety, and urge them on with increasing ditigence 
in their Christian course. Though he had not 
studied elocution with such care as to be always 
accurate in emphasis and accent, yet nature had 
gifled him with a voice but seldom equalled in com- 
pass, richness, and melody; so that, by the variety 
of its intonations, he could give such an effect even 
to the most common sentiments, as very often could 
not have been produced by the highest eloquence in 
others. There waa not the slightest appearance of 
labour nor effort, even when lie was most impas- 
sioned ; and he could throw into expostulation all its 
earnestness, into terror a thrilling energy, into per- 
suasion a soothing tenderness, into pathos the very 
plaintiveness of woe. The effect of his manner was 
also increased, in tlie early part of his ministry, by 
his preaching iHemoriier, a practice which he 
adopted from his extreme short-sightedness, and 
which gave to his sermons the ease and animation 
■ of extemporaneous discourses; and after this prac- 
tice was abandoned, he still made himself so familiar 
with them, as to avoid embarrassment and confusion 
in their delivery. This is a just description of him 
a« he appeared upon his first settlement in the 
parish, when free from the restraints of that sober- 
ing influence which crept upon him in maturer age, 
and from that regard which he felt to be due to the 
gravity of his office, wlien raised to a more exalted 
station. But the striking characteristics of his elo- 
quence were never materially altered; and while 
bis discourses were greatly improved in their ar- 
rangement, matter, and style, they were, to the last, 
delivered with remarkable animation and force. 
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He also performed his duties as a pastor with the 
utmost promptitude, fidelity, and zeal. He attached 
great importance to this part of his sacred function^j 
botli OD account of the edification and comfort which i 
were thus administered to the people, and tbVj 
respect, affection, and influence which these attea>' 
tions were so apt to secure for the clergy then>>: 
selves. He was, therefore, always ready for aoy 
parochial call. No considerations of ease or plea^ 
sure were suffered to interfere with it; the engage* 
ments of company, whether at home or abroai 
were interrupted; study was laid aside; every 
occupation or pursuit, however agreeable, gaw 
place to this important duty. The cheerfulness with 
which it was performed cannot be duly appreciated, 
unless it be remarked, that he was settled in a 
parish consisting of three large congregations, in 
which there were, at all times, so many of the sick 
and the dying who needed the consolations of reli- 
gion, and where the cemeteries which belonged to ' 
it wore the common burial-places of nearly all the 
Episcopalians in a populous city. 

He was singularly happy in his visitation of the 
sick, as I have oAcn had occasion to observe when 
I have chanced to be with him. The ease and 
freedom of his manner, united with the greatest 
tenderness and delicacy, at once removed embar- 
rassment, and drew forth from those with whom hs 
conversed, an unrestrained expression of their feel- 
ings and views. The readiness with which bo 
applied his genera! observations, and the felicity 
with which he adapted his quotations from Seripturo 
to the respective circumstaaces of their case, 
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to all that he aaid a peculiar interest and force; 
end the impression was made still deeper, by the 
solemnity and fervour vi?ith which he offered up the 
prayers. Regarding also his vow not only to visit 
the sick but the well within bis cure, he devoted as 
much of his time to this duty as could conveniently 
be taken from hia other numerous and pressing en- 
gagements. Among these he mingled with the easy 
familiarity of a friend, imposing no restraint upon 
their cheerful conversation or innocent enjoyments, 
but securing their good-will and affection by hia 
sociability and kindness, and at the same time not 
losing sight of the dignity of his character, nor the 
obligations of his calling, but often availing himself 
of suitable opportunities to season common dis- 
course with such words as might " minister grace 
unto the hearers." How often are the recollections 
of these happy hours awakened in thousands, with 
a gush of tenderness that they can be enjoyed no 
more! 

The following letter of Mr. Hobart to the Rev. 
Dr. Boucher, vicar of Epsom, was sent by Mr. 
Mercer, on a visit which he made lo England in 
1802 :— 

" New- York, Nov. 22(/, 1802. 
" Rev. John Boucher, 

"SIB, 

" I em sensible that an apology is due to you 
from a stranger, for the liberty which he takes of 
addressing you. As a minister of the Episcopal 
Church, cherishing a warm interest in its welfare, 
I have been led to esteem your character as one of 
Vol. I. 11 
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its principal defenders, and from mjr conneKioir^ 
hj marriage, with one of the late Dr. Chandlers 
daughters, to revere you as his valued friend. 

^' My acquaintance with Dr. Ohandler's family 
did not commence until several years after Ins 
death. I regret this circumstance the more, as all 
his papers, which I conceive would have thrown 
considerable light on the history of the Oburdb in 
this country, have been destroyed. I am pemuded 
that a Church in which you once so zealously la- 
boured, must still be the object of your seJiicitode ; 
and if, amidst the profound literary pursuiiB in 
which you are at present engaged, you could find 
leisure for other objects, no person could be better 
qualified for recording and elucidating the esffly and 
the more advanced history of the American Church. 
Such an account of its origin and progress as you 
would be able to give, would be a valuable acquisi- 
tion to literature, to ecclesiastical history, and Jto 
the cause of sound principles in religion and 
government. Should your engagements forbid the 
prosecution of an extensive plan, such hints as yx>u 
might be able to put to paper, would be a valuaUe 
present to any friend of t}ie Church here, to whom 
you might think proper to transmit them. I have 
often deeply regretted that the venerable clergy are, 
one by one, passing away, without any exertions 
being made to secure for posterity the important 
information which they possess on the past affairs 
of the Church."* 

Mr. Hobart to Mr. Mercer. 

* An answer to this letter was receiyed, but it cannot be (wmS 
among the Bishop*i papers* 
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" Nmo-York, Dec. \st, 1802. 

" Tbaoks be to Providence, my dearest Mercer, 
the weather siDce you sailed haa been uncommonly 
fine, and though we have now a north-easterly 
fitorm, I trust you arc out of its reach. I have 
followed you constantly with my thoughts, rayaffec* 
tions, my prayers. Though I cannot think without 
apprehension and gloom of your encountering the 
dangers and lonely terrors of the deep, yet I believe 
that your resolution and your virtue will bear yoa 
up in cheerfulness and good spirits; at any rate,. 
before this letter reaches you, you will have landed 
in the country of our forefathers; and in the 
various and interesting scenes which open to you, 
y{>u will find ample compensation for the fatigues 
of your voyage. Accuse me not of repining, if 1 
say, that I long to be with you : to travel with such 
a. friend — to share with him the exalted pleasure of 
contemplating the beauties of nature, and the sub- 
lime productions of art — of viewing the manners, 
and beholding the eminent personages of one of 
the moet celebrated countries in the world — would 
almost be the height of my earthly ambition." 

When Mr. Mercer called on Dr. Bouuher to pre- 
sent the letter which was written by Mr. Hobart for 
information in regard to tlie history of the Episcopal 
Church in America, he was gone on a Journey to 
the west of England. 

The manner in which Mr. Mercer was received 
by his family, and tlie agreeable picturt; whi«h he 
draws of hi.s domestic arrangements, character* 
uod habits, wit! not, perhaps, bt: unuccoptabls to 
the reader. 
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'' London, July SQ<A» 1803, 
** LeicuUr Place. 
'' Since my return from France I have spent my 
whole time in London, with the exception of only 
two excursions, one to Windsor, Eaton, Twicken- 
ham, Richmond, and Kew ; and the other, to see 
Dr. Boucher, at Epsom. The Doctor and his wife 
were from home. She had accompanied him in a 
visit to Cumberland, which he had been induced to 
undertake by the advice of his physician. He had 
been recently alarmed by a paralytic stroke, which 
had injured his speech. It did not otherwise affect 
his health, which has been uncommonly good for a 
man of his advanced age. His step-daughter, the 
child of his present and third wife, who is about 
eighteen, received me very politely ; and she and 
her young companions induced me to spend the 
greater part of two days at Epsom. A young Scotch 
linguist, and a clergyman of the same age, appeared 
to be inmates of the family. There was a young 
lady from Cumberland, the niece of the Doctor, 
who had been making a long visit to Epsom, and 
two other ladies, one of whom was the governess 
of the little girls who are placed under his instruc- 
tion. I dined in the school-room, and became 
quite domiciliated in this hospitable and respectable 
mansion before I left Epsom. I believed, for a 
moment, that I saw the old patriarchal simplicity 
revived; and I felt deeply interested in the journey 
which the venerable head of this amiable family 
was performing. His garden, his grounds, his 
house, his library, and the affection with which he 
seemed to be regarded by all around him, gave me 
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a very pleasing view of iiis character. They told 
me that he used to say, that his three temporal 
blessings were his family iirst, his books next, and 
his garden. He preserves an affectionate remem- 
brance of our country. His daughter pointed out 
to me many American plants and trees which he 
had nurtured with great care. I was particularly 
pleased with his library, which is the largest I ever 
saw in a private house — it must contain five thou- 
sand volumes. The most interesting object in it 
was a pile of quarto manuscripts, two feet high, 
which comprised, I was told, the first part of his 
ArcheeologicQl Dictionary. The unfinished remain- 
der, 1 understood, would occupy as many more, 
and require his unremitting attention for several 
years. All the books, amounting to six or seven 
hundred volumes, which he had consulted in the 
course of his labours, were neatly arranged in the 
middle of his library, on a separate stand of shelves. 
The linguist, who went with me to the library, and 
who represented the Doctor in his school during 
bis absence, told me tliat he had occasionally 
assisted him in his work; and his niece, who came 
in while we were conversing, to see what had be- 
come of me, said that she had written some part of 
those manuscripts. This amiable and ingenious 
young lady, who is a native of Ireland, had also 
assisted him in selecting the words peculiar to her 
country and the west of England, which she now 
calls her permanent residence. From the windows 
of his library the Doctor has a prospect of some of 
his American trees, and of a beautiful green sur- 
rounding a sheet of clear water ; this is itself en- 
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compaMed by a walk, conedating of a double row 
of evergreena and tall tiees, which obstnictkqf the 
view of every outward object, muat peculiady dia» 
poae the vaind to Abstract atudy* I bade adieu to 
tbia charming retreat and thia worthy family, which 
reminded me aorro wfully of my diatant home and 
frienda, on the evening of the aecond di^ after I 
entered Epsom/' 

Mr. Mercer went abroad at a time of great 
political excitement in thia country, whea the two 
parties which divided it blended all domeatic quea- 
tions with foreign partialitiea and dislikes ; the one 
inclining to favourable viewa of England, the other 
to an enthusiastic admiration of France. That 
tme has happily passed by, and with a greater 
degree of national character and feeling among 
ourselves, there is also much more of Impartiality 
and justice shown towards others. He visited 
England with unfavourable impressions, which, not- 
withstanding a few agreeable circumstancea that 
he met with, were for the most part confirmed. In 
replying to some communications on this headi 
Mn. Hobart endeavours to combat his prejudices, 
both in a serious and playful strain. 

'' New- York, July 9th, 1S08. 
** I can enter perfectly into the state of year 
feelings with respect to the English. You never 
were very partial to them, and the selfish puranita 
and pleasures of a dissipated commercial metro- 
polis are not well calculated to increaae your 
eateem for them. In- Lotadon you certainly tee 
the English character at the worst. Among the 
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different and far more amiable aspect. The Eng- 
lish are certainly not quick in their feelings — it is 
not easy to obtain a place in their hearts— they cvea 
view Blrangers with jealousy till they find them 
worthy of their esteem ; but I have always supposed, 
that when a person once obtained a familiar footing 
with them, they would go great lengths to please 
him. And they certainly possess, above every other 
nation in the world, the means of doing so. It is 
one thing to possess those qualities that in an in- 
stant seize upon your affections; it is another, to 
possess those that preserve and increase permanent 
regard. The pride of the English may be inordi- 
nate and repulsive, but it is a pride that disdains 
affectation, that scorns to use the easy coin of pro- 
fessions, that refuses to take to the bosom every 
person whom they see, at the very instant that he 
makes his appearance among them. Scrutinizing 
and suspicious, they weigh character, and then 
extend regard in proportion to merit. I am per- 
suaded that, were you thrown out of those selfish 
and cunning circles in which business now leads 
you to move, and to remain some time out of the 
metropolis, your amiable heart would find those on 
whom it would repose. Did I wish to flirt away a 
few weeks, to awaken and gratify my volatile feel- 
ings, I would visit France. Did I wish to obtain 
permanent enjoyment, to expand my mind where the 
most noble principles, the most useful pursuits, and 
the most solid virtues have flourished for centuries, 
1 would takeup my abode in England. 1 was par- 
ticularly pleased with your account of St. Cyr- 
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Cooquard. You must forgive me, if I say I think hit 
letter had a little the appearance of that «x<raMi^Mf 
senaibility for which the French have always beaa 
remarked. Oh ! yoa will say, poor St Cyr-Coequard 
is not an Englishman. Well, my dear Mercer, I 
must go to England to get cured of mj undue 
prejudices in favour of that nation. The accouat 
you gave me of Dr. Andrews was very interesting. 
I find they have same good preachen in England. 
Tou were not very civilly treated, to be sure, in St 
James's Church ; but do reflect, that in a church of 
so much eclat, if all the strangers and all the poor 
people were immediately accommodated, the cburck 
would, after a short time, become so thronged, that 
the lawful possessors could not get seats.** 

The strong attachment of Mr. Hobart to the dis- 
tinctive principles of the Episcopal Church, and hii 
bold, active, and persevering defence of them at all 
times, through good and through evil report, were 
striking peculiarities in his character and life. He 
was constantly endeavouring to rouse others to a 
sense of their importance, and by his indefatigable 
labours, his noble enthusiasm, even in the cause of 
soberness and truth, and the influence of his talents, 
character, and station, he revived the languid seal 
of Episcopalians, gave a new tone to their senti- 
ments in this diocese, and stamped the impress ci 
his own mind and feelings on thousands through- 
out the Church at large. Pro Eccleria Dei he 
adopted in as full a sense as the '^ venerable prelate* 
by whom these words were first chosen, as the 

• Archbhhop Whhgift. 
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standard of his wishes, his duties, his labours, his 
dying prayers." There are no means of ascertain^ 
ing what gave this strong bent to his mind in regard 
to the distinguishing principles of the Church: her 
was nurtured in Iter bosom indeed, but at a very, 
early period of his life he was removed to a P^ea^ J 
byterian college, withdrawn for many years front 
the services of his own communion, and evidently 
estranged in a measure from bis " first love," though 
it was never entirely discarded or forgotten. While 
acting as a tutor ut Princeton, he performed in b)a| 1 
turn the prescribed services in the chapel, accord-i i 
ing to the. Presbyterian mode; but he was alwayft ] 
apprehensive of the dangerous influenoe of hist | 
residence at that institution on his attachment to 
the Churchy and with a view, perhaps, of fortifying 
himself in her principles, he often entered into dis- 
cussions on these points with Dr. Smith and Mti . 
Kollock, in which he was aided and sustained by i 
some of his Episcopal frienils. Perhaps this very 
circumstance of contending with the president, who^ I 
was BO greatly his superior in age and attainments,) 
may have led iiim to a stricter examination of thft ] 
subject than he would have otherwise made, wit4| ] 
a view to a moroable and successful defence. Bu^l 
his warm, decided, and unchangeable attachmont i 
to the CJiurch in her peculiar and distinctive cha^ J 
racter, must, no doubt, be cliiefiy attributed^ to ihf 
course of bis reading in the further progress of bi| 
ecclesiastical studies. 

Id promoting her welfare, the most humble elforu'l 
were exalted in his sight by tlic dignity and iraportr) | 

ice of the object. Much that he ha in thi^J 

Vol. I. 12 
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way was neret publicly known. The hope of doing 
good was his only motivei and the advantage of it to 
others his only reward. With this view he revisedr 
with great care, the excellent treatise of Stevens 
on the Nature and Constitution of the Christian 
Churchi and republished it in 1803. Instead of 
retaining its original form of a general dissertation, 
he altered it into one which would adapt it more 
especially to the young, by prefixing questions to 
the several parts, amplified the topics which had 
been treated with too much brevity, supplied new 
matter where it appeared to be defective, and so 
enlarged and improved it, as to give it an air of 
originality and freshness, and greatly to enhance the 
value of the work. This, however, is only learned 
from the manuscript before me, for it was published 
without any allusion to himself, or the pains which 
he had bestowed upon it. 

In the spring of 1804 he published his Companion 
for the Altar, a work which, though humble in its 
pretensions, was raised to an unexpected degree 
of importance by the notice which it attracted 
among the Clergy of other denominations, and by 
the obloquy which it brought upon him for the 
fearless expression of his sentiments. It was written 
with the purest and holiest intentions, and with an 
especial view to the spiritual advantage of the 
members of our own communion. After having 
explained the nature of the Lord's supper, and 
directed the meditations of the reader to eveiy 
point, both in faith and practice, which is conneoted 
with a due preparation for this sacred ordinanoe, 
he then states from whose hands alone it could 
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properly be received. He considers it essential to 
the efficacy of llie Bacrament, that it should be 
administered by those who arc invested with lawful 
authority to administer it, and that this authority is 
only derived, by an outward commission, from the 
Bishops of the Church. For this opinion, which 
appears to have been regarded as a novelty, though 
as old as Christianity, and which, though rejected 
by some, is still the prevailing sentiment of the 
Christian world, the author was attacked in the 
public press, charged with bigotry, intolerance, and 
pride, and reviled with the utmost bitterness and 
scorn. He repelled these attacks in a better spirit, 
and was also vindicated by others, with no less 
dignity and calmnfss, than ability and force. The 
whole question was set in its true light by a layman 
of distinguished talents, who had examined the 
matter with the greateat care. " Let it be recol- 
lected," he remarks, " that the Companion for the 
Altar, and the Companion for the Festivals and 
Fasts, (for these censures are equally applied to 
both,) are intended solely for the members of the 
Episcopal Church. They are not addressed to the 
public at large; and but for the severe remarks 
which have been made upon them, it is probable 
they would have found their way into the liands of 
very few persons of other denominations. Besides, 
they are works which are very common in our 
Church, being designed as an illustration of her io- 
atitutioDs aad services. Into these treatises, indeed^ 
if incorporated a summary view of the priesthood 
of the Christian Church, stating its powers and 
tracing them to the source from which they are 
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derived. Iq illustrating the Festivals and Fasts, 
what could be more proper than to show the foun- 
dation of the authority that instituted themt In a 
^vork designed as preparatory to the most solemn 
ordinance of our religion, what more correct or 
more natural than to show the divine right of the 
priesthood, at whose hands it is received by the 
communicant! And if it be particularly objected, 
that the question of ecclesiastical authority is thrown 
into a meditation, let it be remembered, that in the 
shape of a note or appendix it would probably have 
received but little attention ; and that it is a sub- 
ject of great moment, involving nothing less than 
the due performance of the highest acts of worship 
known to the Christian dispensfition. Bread and 
wine have no intrinsic efficacy to convey the graces 
of the Spirit. We see in them the appointment of 
God| and it is from this th)By derive all their value. 
In the holy supper it is necessary to adhere to the 
system which God has established. Man has as 
much right to change the sacrament as to change 
the priesthood by whom it is to be administered. 
Both are of divine appointment, and any reasoning 
which should prove human authority to be com- 
petent to the alteration of the one, will prove it to 
be no less competent to the alteration of the 
other. These opinions are most sincerely enter- 
tained by our Church, and to refuse her the right 
of maintaining them, is to refuse her the common 
privileges of religious toleration. Can this in jus- 
tice be made a ground of complaint while we are 
permitted to exist t The right cannot be called in 
question; and the decent exercise of an admitted 
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rights ought not to draw upon us a vindictive 
attack. 

** The discussions contained in the works under 
examination are conducted in an unexceptionable 
style. There is nothing of abuse^ of sneer, or of 
invective. It is not the manner^ but the matter of 
these treatises, that has given offence. And has 
the time arrived, when we are to be violently 
assailed for claiming and exercising the right of 
judgment on a subject the most interesting that 
can possibly engage the attention of the human 
mind! I trust not. We believe that Episcopacy 
is an apostolic institution — that it is the appointed 
mode of conveying the sacerdotal power — ^that this 
mode, being Established only by God, can be 
changed only by God — and that all authority ceases 
the moment a departure takes place from the 
system ordained for its transmission. We consider 
Bishops as the successors of the Apostles, and as 
possessing alone that power of ordination by which 
the ecclesiastical office is ebntinued and preserved. 
These doctrines we maintain, and no reasonable 
man can consider such conduct as giving just cause 
of offence. How do Presbyterians themselves act 
in this matter'! Are they not in the continual prac- 
tice of illustrating and enforcing their distinguishing 
tenets 1 But you unchurch us. How do they act in 
regard to others'! They believe the priesthood, and 
the ordinanpes of baptism and the holy supper, to 
be essential parts of the Christian dispensation — 
they consider baptism as the only mode of initiation 
into the Church of Christ, and as generally neces- 
sary to salvatiop. But do you presume to unchurch 
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US 1 say the Quakers. Will the Presbyterian, then, 
give up the right of thinking for himself on the 
important subjects of the priesthood and the ordin- 
ances of the Gospel^ or of decently supporting the 
opinions which he conscientiously entertains t Can 
he do so without debasing that rational faculty 
which God has given him, and ncfglecting the im- 
portant duty of instructing his people in what he 
deems to be a most interesting branch of religions 
truth ! 

^* Let us follow the Presbyterians one step further, 
and see how they treat that Church, of whose want 
of charity in persisting to think for herself they so 
loudly complain. 

" Take, for an example, the language of this very 
writer :^ — 

'' ' The Classical or Presbyterial form of Church 
Government is the true and only one which Christ 
has prescribed in his word^ The custom of having 
diocesan Bishops is corrupt and injurious.' The 
very men who thus reproach the Episcopal Church 
for denying the validity of Presbyterial ordination, 
hesitate not in representing her system of govern- 
ment as corrupt, as unscriptural, as anti-christian ! 
This is one of the rarest specimens of contradiction 
that the annals of human inconsistency have ever 
exhibited."t 

To this temperate and able defence of Mr. Ho* 
bart, it may also be added, that the opinions which 
he advanced in regard to the necessity of a lawfiU 

* The Rev. Dr. Lynn, who was one of the anailantg of Mr. 
Hobart. 

t Essays on Episcopacy, pages 31, 99, 33, 84. 
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commission for the due administralion ofthe sacra- 
ments, ia in exact correspondence with that wliich 
is set forth in the Confession of Faith.* " There be 
only two sacrameutB ordained by Christ our Lord 
in the Gospel, that is to aay, Baptism and the Sup- 
per of our Lord ; neither of which may be dispensed 
by any but by a minister of the word lawfully or- 
dained." The principle is the same in both cases; 
the only difierence is as to the source from which 
ministerial authority flows ; Episcopalians consider- 
ing it as derived by an external commission from 
the order of Bishops, and Presbyterians believing 
that it is conveyed by a similar commission through 
the order of Presbyters. 

The Companion for the Altar, which was made 
the subject of such severe and unmerited censure, 
has, however, accomplished, in ah eminent degree, 
the excellent purpose for which it was designed. It 
has, in a great measure, superseded every other 
work ofthe kind in this section ofthe Church, and 
there is good reason to believe that it will long con- 
tinue to sustain the popularity which it has already 
acquired. Thousands and thousands have found it 
a help to their meditations, and a guide to their 
devotions; and have risen from a perusal of it with 
a kindling of soul, and an elevation of sentiment, 
which have prepared them to receive the supper of 
the Lord with the greatest advantage, comfort, and 
delight. It has associated the author, who was so 
beloved and respected by them on other accounts, 
with their holiest feelings; and many, no doubt, 

* Presbyieriaa Confe»iou ofFailh, p. 131. 
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who are DOW united with him amoDg *^ the spirits of 
just men made perfect," look back upon this humble 
work ad one of the means by which they were 
brought into a closer communion with their God 
and Saviour. 

It is not, howeveri intended to raise this unpre- 
tending performance beyond the rank to which it is 
entitled. As a correct explanation of the holy sa- 
crament, as a devout effusion of the heart, and as 
an aid to meditation and pr-ayer, it is certainly de- 
serving of high commendation ; but if it be regarded 
merely in a literary view, and examined with the 
severity which is commonly applied to other works, 
it might undoubtedly be shown, that it abounds in 
violations of correctness and taste. It was written 
in great haste,^ amidst the pressure of parochisA 
engagements, and with aW the exuberance of youth- 
ful feeling. The style is, therefore, too loose and 
diffusive — the thoughts are drawn out to an undue 
length — and the passionate expressions of devotion 
lose much of their force and effect by. frequent 
repetition. There is not only a want of condensa- 
tion in the matter, but also of simplicity in the 
language ; so that, while it is not as fit as it might 
be for the illiterate, it is also apt to offend the taste 
of the fastidious and refined. Yet the great, mass 
of readers who take it up for the sole purpose of 
improving the heart, and not of exercising the 
critical acumen of the mind, and whose feelings are 
in unison with the spirit in which it was penned, 
will always regard it as a precious book ; and as 

* In about four weeks. 
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often as they go to the altar, will make it therr 
guide, companion, and famitiar friend. 

There need not be a stronger proof of ita excel- 
lence than the encomiums which it received from 
the pious and learned editor of the Christian Ob- 
server, in a letter which he wrote to Bishop Hobart 
more than twenty years after its first publication. 

"St. John's, Woodroad, 4itg. 20, 1825, 

■ RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR. 

" I feel greatly obliged and gratified by your very 
kind letter, and am most anxious for my handsome 
present frora Mr. Hatchard's, which I am sure I 
shall value highly." The work certainly needed 
some addition to its devotional qualities ; and in 
this respect, the frequent perusal of your Companion 
to the blessed Eucharist convinces me it will have 
gained much of unction from the required revision. 
Schools of divinity will and must diSer; and it is 
in vain to deny, that even devotion will take a 
strong tinge from doctrine ; so that I am satisfied 
the purest liturgical compositions of the evangelical 
and orthodox, eo called, (would they were not so 
called !) will not thoroughly please the other, but 
each may gain from each; and it will be well, if all 
may learn from your devotional compositions, that 
deep humility, that profound reverence towards 
God, that deep repentance, that implicit faith in 
the sacrifice of the Saviour for pardon and justifica- 
tion, and those earnest resolutions and endeavotirs 
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* Some devofional work, it n prcnuned, which the BUhop ii 
snded to revise and improve. 
Vol. I. 13 
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after a devout and holy life, which they breathe in 
every page. On some other points connected chiefly 
with the discipline of Christ's Church and the holy 
sacraments, there will be differences of opinion, 
(even among sincere, though you will say, iU in- 
formed Churchmen,) which ought not to separate 
good men on any side • ♦ ♦. 

" Your very faithful and obliged 

•* Friend and servant, 

" S. C. WILKES." 

About this period, also, Mr. Hobart republished 
the work of the pious Nelson on the Festivals and 
Fasts of the Church, which, from its great popu- 
larity in England, had already run through twenty- 
eight editions. The additions which he made to it 
on the important points of the evidences of Chris- 
tianity and the constitution of the Church, were so 
material as to impress on it a hew character, and to 
give it the air of originality which it has since as- 
sumed. I cannot forbear, in this place, from making 
some remarks on a peculiarity in the conduct of 
this faithful and devoted servant of the Lord, which 
showed itself upon his very entrance into the mi- 
nistry, and which continued to be more and more 
strongly marked till it was finally closed. Utility 
seemed to be the sole end of his labours — mere 
literary fame was regarded aspothing. With a mind 
of a highly original cast — ^with a thorough education, 
which might have enabled him to accomplish even 
great undertakings — with a soaring ambition which 
raised him, in many respects, to an undisputed 
pre-eminence above hie brethran-^he still never 
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fouDi] any work too bumble for bim, in wbich tbcre 
was a prospect of doing good. Wlialevcr was in 
any way connected with the spiritual. edificalion of 
others, however little it might contribulo to bis 
persooul reputation, seeoicd to be of l^llflicient im- 
portance, in bis eyes, to make it worthy of bis la> 
bour aad care. With this view the Gumpunion for 
the AUar and the ComfjauioD to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer were written. Witb the same viiiw the 
Compaiiiou for the Festivals and Fasts, the Clergy- 
man's Companioo, the Christian's Manual, and the 
Coiiimeiitary of Msnt ajid D'Oyly, were republished. 
He.evcn took pains to adapt the simple Catechism 
of the Church to the lender minds of those wbo 
were too youug to give the answers whicli are iberein 
required, and enlarged it for liiose who were more 
advanced, witb a comprehensiveness and skill which 
made It almost as profitable an exercise to the 
teacher na Ihe learner. If tbe time which was spent 
in making malcriul alterations in some of these 
works, and laborious additions to olbers, hud been 
employed in systematic study, and in tbe execution 
of any one of the original plana whicb were floating 
in his mind, he would not only have bad the rcpu- 
tatiuu of un eloquent preacher, an acute polemic, 
and a sound tbeologian, but also of a finished scholar 
and profoundly learned divine. 

About this lime Mr. Hobart received ati invitation 
to the rectomhip of St. Paul's Cburch, Fhiladelplua, 
where, many years before, the congregation ware 
desirous tbat he should accejit the appointment of 
an Assistant Minister. The propositioit, liowevor, 
for the reaeonii which he states in the accompanying 
letter, was respectfully declined: — 
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« New- Ywk, Fd>. 10, 1804. 
^ Leei HoUingnDorth, Esq. 

"SIR, 

** I received your letter of the let instant, and 
have since given it that consideration which its im- 
portance demands. 

'^ My situation in New- York is an eligible one- 
It affords every opportunity for the exercise of what- 
ever means of usefulness I may possess; and the 
property of the Church is amply sufficient for the 
independent support of the clergy. Various con- 
siderations of expediency and duty, therefore, op- 
pose, at present, what wou)d otherwise be very 
gratifying to me-^a residence in the place of my 
nativity^ and among my nearest friends. 

" I sincerely regret the visitation of Providence, 
« which has deprived the congregation of St. PauPs 
of the services of its late worthy Rector; and I beg 
you to believe, that I properly appreciate the mark 
of confidence which yourself and others of the 
vestry are disposed to bestow on me. 

" With sincere respect, 
" 1 am. Sir, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" J. H. HOBART." 

The following note is a proof of that practical 
good sense and accurate knowledge of the work- 
ings of the human mind, for which the writer was 
always distinguished. It is in relation to a lady, 
who, on a visit to Italy, was so much affected by 
the kind and soothing attentions which her husband 
received during bis last illness, and which were 
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continued to herself afler his deaths that she was 
led to entertain a most favourable impression of 
the religious sentiments of the persons by whom 
they were rendered. She was of an ardent and 
enthusiastic temper, and the disposition to a change 
of her faith was attributed rather to the influence 
of her imagination and feelings, than to a sober 
conviction of her mind upon a cool and deliberate 
investigation of the subject. 

" New- York, JtUy 6, 1804. 
*' Mrs. H . 

" MADAM, 

'^ From the interest which, in your conversation * 
with me, you appeared to take on the subject of 
Mrs. S— — 's supposed change of religion, I think 
it will give you pleasure to hear, that whatever may 
be her sentiments in regard to the Roman Catholic 
Church, she has never wished those sentiments to 
be known, nor has she ever made any public avowal 
on the subject. I also know, that, since her return 
to America, she has never seen Mr. O^B ■ , nor 
any other Catholic clergyman ; nor has she, directly 
or indirectly, taken any step that would finally con- 
nect her with the Roman Catholic Church. Tarn 
fully satisfied that she will make no decisive deter- 
mination in this business without that sincere and 
thorough examination which she is strongly im-' 
pressed it is her duty to make. I am persuaded 
you will join with me in thinking, that, should the 
reports on this subject extend beyond the circle of 
her intimate friends, the effect upon her feelings 
may poiiibly be unfavourable ; and my own opinion 
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is, that the less at present that she hears, diirectlj 
or iDdirectly, from any person od the subject, the 
greater the probability is, that she will not be hurried 
into a premature and erroneous decision. Your 
having introduced this subject to me in conversatioB, 
with strong marks of interest and concern, has led 
me to believe that the communication of these 
facts mil give you pleasure." 

Mr. Hobart took unwearied pains to prevent this 
measure, and drew up, as it appears, a summary of 
the arguments which should fortify her in her 
own faith, and guard her against the errors of the 
Church of Rome. This was intended only for her 
* private examination, without any view of provoking 
a public controversy* The former was his duty, at 
a faithful shepherd of the flock of Christ ; the latter 
was not called for by the occasion. An attempt, 
however, was made to draw him into a controversy, 
which was thus dj&clined : — 

** Mr H states to Mr. F the following 

decisive objections to the manuscript given by him 

to Mrs. S— being sent to Bishop C . Mr. 

H has no wisli to commence any controversy 

with Bishop C -, with whom, in this business, be 

has certainly nothing to do. The sending of the 
manuscript would most probably lead to a contro- 
versy, to which Mrs. S* also is in the highest 

degree averse. She rests her present determina- 
tion on the simple fact, that the Church of England 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church in America 
possess the orders of the ministry instituted bj 
Christ and his apostles, viz. Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, deriving their authority by regular sue* 
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cession from Christ and his apostles. The Bishops 
of the Church of England, at the reforraation, were, 
in fact. Bishops of the Church of Rome, and con- 
veyed their authority to others down to the present < 
time. The Hats of these Bishops, with the times, 
the places, and the Bishops by whom they were 
consecrated, have been recorded. They have been 
printed from these authentic records, and are in ray 

I possession. If Bishop C , at your instance, 

chooses to contest the validity of the ordinations of » 
the clergy of the Church of England, the way 'mi 

open for him to do so ; but Mr. H would con- i 

I ceive it indelicate and improper for him lotalie any <l 
I step that would have the appearance of inviting S 

Bishop C to any controversy on the subject. 

Mrs. S has heard the Church of Rome ably, 

fully, and ingeniously advocated. It is, indeed, in 
the highest degree improbable that the friends of 
that Church at Leghorn would permit her to come 
to this country without the most full and the best 
defence of that Church which could be given. She 
has heard it advocated under rircumstances calcu- 
lated most powerfully to interest her feelings at the 
expense of her judgment. She has now made up 

her mind, and Mr. H believes, that in doing 

homage to what she believes the truth, she acts in 

opposition to feelings of gratitude and affection, 

I which in no mind can operate more powerfully 

than in her's. Mr. H cannot, in conscience, 

I consent to be in any way accessary to any moaaure 

I that would, in iiis opinion, throw her into a state of 

perplexity and agitation, from which, certainly, 

after what ahe has suffered, she has every claim to 
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be at rest. Mr. H trusts to Mr. F 's polite- 
ness to excuse this note, dictated by the simple de- 
sire to state the objections to the measure which 

Mr. F solicited."* 

Mj personal acquaintance with Mr. Hobart com- 
menced in the winter of 1805, when I was in mj 
eighteenth year; and as the circumstances which 
led to it were somewhat peculiar, I trust that a 
slight notice of them may not be altogether unin- 
teresting to others. My own mind always reverts to 
this period with delight ; not only from the kindness 
and regard with which I was favoured in the very 
beginning of our intimacy, but from the important 
influence of Mr. Hobarfs friendship on the whole 
course. of my life. I was at that time most anxiously 
engaged in examining the great truths of religion; 
endeavouring to settle and fortify myself in the prin- 
ciples which, from childhood, I had been taught to 
venerate, and to carry them out in practice. In this 
state of my mind, every thing on these important 
subjects that I could procure from public libraries, 
or private friends, was read with eagerness; but 
having no judicious guide to direct me, I found that 
much of my time was lost in thia desultory course, 
and that very often, instead of being enlightened, I 
was embarrassed and perplexed. The high repu- 
tation of Mr. Hobart, even at that early period, had 
rendered him an object of general admiration ; but 
his fervent and impassioned eloquence, bis tender 
and touching appeals, made a powerful impression 

* The efforts of Mr. Hobart, however, were finally unavailing; 
her feelings overpowered her resolutions and judgment, and sha 
afterwards left our Commiinion for the Church of Rome. 
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on the hearts of the young. The deep interest, 
therefore, which he showed for the spiritual wants 
of his flock in general, persuaded me that he would 
not be indifferent to mine ; and this persuasion was 
strengthened by the favourable accounts which I 
had heard of his personal character, and the warmth 
and kindness of his heart. I had been drawn into 
the Church by a train of circumstances which it 
would be foreign from my present purpose to ex- 
plain. I was, as it were, a solitary and unknown 
worshipper in that parish in which it has now been 
so long my happiness to stand in a most interest- 
ing and endearing relation to thousands. In this 
state of perplexity then, on questions of the deepest 
import to my peace, I wrote a letter to him, stating 
my difficulties in regard to a proper course of theo-^ 
logical reading, and begging the favour of his direc- 
tion and advice. It was answered immediately with 
his characteristic promptitude, and is now intro- 
duced, botli as a memorial of his kindness and a 
most valuable guide to the inquiries of others. 

" Neuh York, Feb. 14, 1805. 

''SQL, 

'' I certainly cannot be indifferent to the request 
of a young man, who, in this degenerate day, when 
most young men are occupied with corrupting 
pleasures, and satisfied with superficial acquire-^ 
ments, devotes his time to solid readings and ap^ 
pears sensible of the value of that knowledge which 
is able to make him wise unto eternal life. I con- 
clude your wish is to read some books on theology, 
both as a scholar and a Christian^ to study the 

Vol. I. 14 
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elements of theology as a science, and to apply that 
science to its proper anrl only valuable end — the 
improvement and regulation of the heart and life. 
Under this impression, I shall mingle, in the fol- 
lowing list, some books of a practical nature with 
others that respect more properly the theory. of reli- 
gion. 

"* The Scholar Armed,' a work which contains 
several valuable tracts on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity, on the constitution of the Christian Church, 
and on some of the most important of its doctrines, 
and which^ if carefully studied, will store the mind 
with the most sound and valuable information on 
the most important topics of divinity ; Paley's Evi- 
dences; Butler's Analogy, Campbell on Miracles; 
Leland's View of Deistical Writers; Porteus' (Bi- 
shop of London) Summary of the Evidences of the 
Christian Revelation ; Bishop Newton on the Pro- 
phecies; Gray's Key to the Old Testament; Percy's 
Key to the New Testament; Collyer's Sacred In- 
terpreter; Prideaux's Connexions; Bishop Lowth 
on Hebrew Poetry — a learned and elegant work; 
Jones on the Figurative Language of Scripture — 
all the works of this writer, (the Rev. William 
Jones, of Nayland,) published in twelve volumes, 
are eminently good ; Stackhouse's Body of Divi- 
nity; Stackhouse's History of the Bible ; Daubeny's 
Guide to the Church, and Appendix ; Wilberforce 
on Christianity; Archbishop Seeker's Works; Bar- 
row's Sermons — an old, but a most glowing, elo- 
quent, and pious writer; Bishop Home's Sermons; 
Bishop Home's Commentary on the Psalms — Bi- 
shop Hdrne is an elegant and pious writer ; Porteus' 
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Lectures on the Gospel of St. Matthew ; Porteus' 
Sermons ; M assillon's Sermons ; Bishop Seabury's 
Sermons— excellent; Bishop Wilson^s Sermons; 
Gisborne's Sermons — which are excellent; Sher- 
lock on Deaths Judgment, Providence^ and a Future 
State ; Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. 

** As I presume you are either of the Episcopal 
denomination^ or ar^ not averse to becoming ac-i 
quainted with i(s peculiar characteristics, I will add 
one or two works on this subject. 

" Reeves, or Shepherd, or Wheatley, on the 
Common Prayer; Stanhope on the Epistles and 
Gospels; Companion for the Feasts and Fasts of 
the Church ; the Orthodox Churchman's Magazine, 
(published in England.) 

" The above books (several of them at least) will 
be found at Mr.. Peter A. Mesier's, bookseller. 
Pearl-street, opposite to the Old-Slip, and at Messrs. 
Swords's, booksellers, Pearl-street. Those of the 
above list which they have Aot now, they expect in 
the spring. 

^' I should be happy in an acquaintance with a 
young man of the character and dispositions of 
which, from your letter, I should suppose you to be. 

" Your obedient servant, ' 

" J. H. H.'' 

It may easily be imagined with what gratitude 
this ready and courteous answer to my request was 
received, and* with what eagerness and pleasure I 
availed myself of the privilege which he freely 
offered. 

Shortly after the commencement of my acquaint- 
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ance with hiniy he made some inquiries in regard 
to the education which I had received. I informed 
him that it had been sufficiently good for the calling 
in life to which I was destined ; and that, in addition 
to what was strictly required to fit me for businesSi 
I had also enjoyed the advantage of some partial 
instruction at a Latin school. The eagerness with 
which he listened to the latter circumstance, and 
the advice which he gave to me in consequence of 
it, seem like the things of yesterdhy. He urged 
me at once to resume my classical studies, which 
had been laid aside, to improve the intervals of 
leisure in my daily occupations, and to prepare my- 
self for any unexpected turn which, in this changeful 
world, might give a difierent direction to my pur- 
suits and hopes. A new scene opened upon my 
view — it was a decisive point in my life — and the 
whole course of it was, as it were, instantaneously 
changed. That very night I acted upon his advice. 
I continued my prleparation, under every disadvant- 
age, for that favourable turn, of which, at the time, 
1 had no reasonable expectation, but which, very 
soon after, actually occurred. He encouraged me 
by his kindness, guided me by his paternal counsel, 
employed his influence in procuring for me an easy 
admission into College, superintended my theolo- 
gical studies, continued his friendly offices upon my 
entrance into the ministry, till, at length, it was my 
privilege to be associated with him at the same 
altar, connected by domestic ties, and honoured 
with a confidence and afiection which were never 
piore fully and gratefully returned. 
The recollections of him at a period of his life 
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which was so interesting to myself, are so fresh 
and vivid, tliat I cnnnot forbear from representing 
him in the soft and pleasing lights in which he then 
appeared. In after years, when tiie labours and 
cares of Ilia Iiigh nnd responsible office were con- 
stantly increasing, and vexations of various kinds 
rose up to disturb his peace and thwart his useful- 
ness, and each wearisome day was closed, as I have 
often heard him remark, with some anxious thought 
for the morrow ; there were very frequently observed 
in him an abstraction of mind, an abruptness of 
manner, a hastiness of expression, and a sudden 
transition from one subject to another, which broke , 
in upon his own social enjoyments, and lessened 
the degree of that pleasure which he was wont to 
impart in his intercourse with his friends. But 
then the frankness which never forsook him, not- 
witlislanding it was so often most ungenerously 
abused, was shown without restraint— his warm j 
heart poured out its feelings in all their fulness— 
his buoyant spirits were never depressed. In his ] 
family he was affectionate to a degree of almost ' 
feminine tenderness, playful as his children, and 
fond even of the domestic animals with which he 
was always surrounded. His guests fell no re- 
straint in Ins company, nor was he at all restrained 
by theirs, but just suftered his character to appear 
in its naldral light, and gave utterance to hia ^ 
thoughts and feelings as they rose up in his min(^ J 
according to the varying mood of the momenft j 
Notwithstuiiding he was never idle, he always 
seemed to have time for his friends, welcoming 
them wit!) unfeigned cordiality, and letting them go 
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with reluctance and regret. For many years I wm 
in the habit of spending a portion of almost every 
Sunday evening at his house, where the conversa- 
tion generally took a serious and appropriate turn, 
or was always so rational and innocent as to make 
me insensible how rapidly the hours flew on. 
Though often detained too long by the pleasure 
and advantage of this discourse, he never betrayed 
the slightest symptoms of weariness and impatrence; 
and I have often since, when exhausted by the la- 
bours and excitement of the day, recalled hia kind 
indulgence with mortification and surprise. But hit 
warm and benevolent feelings were never so en- 
gagingly shown to the young, as when in a friendly 
ramble or a ride to his favourite and beautiful 
retreat in New-Jersey ; he entered with a paternal 
interest into all their views and plans, encouraging 
them by his praise, and edifying them by his counsel, 
or else with a flattering confidence laid open to them 
his own. All the barriers between age and youth, 
between wisdom and ignorance, were broken down ; 
and where he saw, in the- young, ingenuousness, 
piety, and worth, even though mingled up with im- 
perfections and follies, he seemed to anticipate the 
fruits of promise, and to commune with them at 
once as companions and friends. The heart melts 
at these recollections, and is poured out like water. 
The subject of theological education had, from an 
early period of his ministry, much engrossed his 
thoughts. The usual preparation for the sacred 
office, under the private direction and care of a 
clergyman whose qualifications might not always 
fit him for the task, and whose ordinary duties, 
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even nnder difierent circumstances, were usually ao 
engrossing as to leave but little time for it, was evi- 
dently a very imperfect manner of training up young 
men for thia most weighty and important ciiarge. 
Tlie growtli of our communion, from the rapid in- 
crease of our population — the opportunities of ex- 
tending it, which were lost from the want of 
clergymen to secure our advantages — tlie limited 
education and scanty acquirements of many who 
were already in orders — -and the attention whicli was 
given to theological education by several denomi- 
nations of Christiana around us — impressed him 
strongly with the great and urgent necessity of ea- 
tablisliing a seminary on such a large and liberal 
scale as would be suited to the wants, the interests, 
and dignity of the Church. The first evidence of 
his solicitude on this point, was shown in the forma- 
tion of a society, in 11106, which was to be an humble 
handmaid to that better system which, even then, 
had probably been floating through his mind, and 
which, fliortly after, he attempted to bring into 
form and existence. The objects of this association, 
which was styled " The Protestant Episcopal Theo- 
logical Society," were the advancement of its mem- 
bers in theological knowledge, in practical piety, 
and in all those principles, duties, and dispositions, 
I which would fit them for being orthodox, evangelical, 
f and faithful ministers of the Protestant Episcopal 
[ Church. The business of every meeting, which 
I was held weekly, was opened by the presiding 
1^ clergyman with an office of devotion prepared for 
the purpose. A sermon, or portion of a sermon, 
from 9omc approved author, wan then read by one 
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of the merabersy with a view to improvement in enn 
phusis^ accent, and general propriety. Afterwards 
a portion was read by another, of some treatise on 
the evidences of Christianity, the constitution of the 
Christian Church, the doctrines of the Gospel, or 
of any work which from time to time might be ap- 
pointed by the presiding clergyman, with the appro- 
bation of the Bishop. In regard to this passage, it 
was expected that every member should be ready 
to answer any questions that might be proposed to 
him. The third exercise was the reading, by a 
different member, of an essay on some religious 
topic, or a sermon of his own composition ; and 
this was to be delivered memoriter at the ensuing 
meeting, or an extract from some other sermon or 
essay that might be appointed. It was the duty of 
the clergyman who presided, after the performance 
of this exercise, to call upon the members present 
for their remarks on .the pronunciation, emphasis, 
style, and delivery, and to sum up the whole with 
his own. 

Questions on theological topics were then to be 
proposed by the members, and the president was 
to choose one of these, or such othdr as he might 
think proper, and appoint four to discuss it at the 
following meeting. This discussion was to take 
place in the absence of the clergyman, but no deci- 
sion to be made on the question ; and at a subse- 
quent meeting, the next one who should preside 
was also to deliver his sentiments concerning it, 
for the information of the members. This part 
of the business of the meeting was closed with 
prayer. 
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There was also one other genernl provision, too 
important and interesting to be passed over without 
notice. 

It was made the duty of the clergymen who pre-J 
sided successively at the meetings of the society; 
from time to time " to impress on the members th»| 
usefulness, the dignity, and tlie high consolation* 
and rewards of the Christian ministry; to enforce 
the necessity and duty of acting at all times with 
that circumspection and propriety which were de- 
manded equally by their Christian obligations, and'J 
by the sacred profession which it was their intention 1 
to assume; to urge them to acquire and to cherish 1 
a practical view of the exalted plan of salvation ) 
through Jesus Christ, its conditions, its aids, and 
rewards, in order that they might be fitted in after 
life for proclaiming and enforcing them with suit- 
able fidelity and zeal; to explain to them the ex'-. 
cellence of that Apostolic and Primitive Church to ] 
which they had the happiness to belong ; and above J 
all, to impress on them that, as they could hope for J 
salvation only through the merits of their Lord and 
Redeemer Jesus Christ, they should be frequent and 
earnest in invoking the grace of God to enlighten 
and purify their hearts, to strengthen them against 
the temptations of the world, and to enable them to 
discharge the public duties of the ministry as well 
as the private duties of the Christian life." 

The constitution, containing the provision fof 
these useful exercises, and for the general regula- 
tion and government of the society, was drawn u* J 
by Mr. Hobart; and the prescribed forms of devo^ 
tion which he compiled and composed, were so 

Vol. I. 15 
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beautifulf appropriatCi and impressive, that, as they 
were never joined in without emotion, so I think 
they cannot be read without admiration. 

Having been a member of this society myself for 
many years, it may be that the sacred recollection 
of thom, now doubly hallowed by their assooiation 
with my departed friend, invests them with an 
interest which they may not in reality possess ; but 
still it is thought that the insertion of them may bo 
gratifying to some readers, and at least preserve 
another memorial of the deep, uniform, and fWrveat 
piety of their author. 

** Offices of Devotion for the Episcopal Theolo* 
gical Society. 

'' Office of Devotion at the opening of the husi* 
Eess of each meeting. 

** The minister to recite some appropriate sen- 
tences of Scripture, and then to say — 

^^ Let us approach the throne of the faeaveDly 
grace with the confession of our sins. 

" The Confession in the Liturgy to be then ve- 
peated by the minister and the members of the 
society, kneeling. 

**, After which shall follow the collect or the first 
prayer for Ash- Wednesday, and then the Lord's 
Prayer. 

*^ Here, all standing up, the minister shall say-* 

^ Praise ye the Lord ; 

*^ Answer. The Lord's name be praised. 

<< The minister and the members of the society 
shall then recite, alternately, the psalm in the Office 
of Devotion for the morning* of Whit-Sunday, is 
the American edition of the FestivaU and Fasts. 
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** And after the lesson, the prayer foilowingy all 
devoutly kneelingi the minister first pronouncing — 
" Let us pray. 

** Almighty God, forasmuch as without thee we 
are not able to please thee, grant us the aids of thy 
heavenly grace in the important duties in which we 
are now to be engaged. Blessed be thy holy name 
that thou hast inspired these young persons with the 
resolution to devote themselves to thee in the sacred 
ministry of thy Church. Aid them, O Lord, in their 
preparation for this most important and honourable 
work. Open to their minds the treasures of thy 
everlasting GospeL Imprint on their hearts the 
great truths of salvation through thy Son Jesus 
Christ. May they, in all their studies, and in all 
their exercises, be diligent, zealous, and faithful ;. 
may they aim at advancing thy glory and the im- 
mortal interests of their fellow-men ; may their only 
emulation be, who shall love thee best, who shall 
serve thee, the greatest and the best of Beings, 
with the purest zeal ; and may they advance in that 
divine knowledge by which they will finally save 
their own ^ouls and the souls of those to whom 
they may hereafter minister, through the merits and 
mediation of thy Son Jesus Christ. Amen. 

'' Then shall fellow the Apostolic Prayer. 

*' The grace of our Lord Jesqs Christ, &c. . 

** Office of Devotion at the conclusion of the 
business of each meeting. 

** The minister shall first say — 

'' Let us pray. 

'* And then, all devoutly kneeling, shall be said 
the Lord's Prayer. 
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'' Herci all standing up, the minister fihall say — 

" Praise ye the Lord, 

'' Answer. The Lord's name be praised. 

'^ The minister and the members of the society 
shall then recite alternately the psalm in the Office 
of Devotion for the evening of Whit-Sunday, in the 
American edition of the Festivals and Fasts. 

** Then shall follow a short portion of the New 
Testament as a lesson. 

*' And after the lesson^ the prayer following, all 
devoutly kneelingi the minister first pronouncing — 

" Let us pray. 

*^ Most gracious and merciful God, we render 

thee most humble and hearty thanks as for all thy 

mercies, so especially for the inestimable plan of 

salvation through thy Son Jesus Christ, in whom 

we have access unto thee, our ofiended Judge, in 

whom we receive the spirit of truth and grace to 

enlighten and purify our nature, and in whom we 

enjoy a title to an everlasting inheritance of glory 

beyond the grave. Look graciously, we beseech 

thee, upon these young persons, who, depending 

upon thy grace, are humbly desirous to prepare for 

receiving the glorious ministry of reconciliation, 

and to become the heralds of mercy and salvation 

to a fallen world. Strengthen and increase, we 

beseech thee, the good desires which thy grace has 

enkindled. Impress on them the exalted dignity, 

the everlasting importance, and the rich rewards of 

the Christian ministry, that no prospect of worldly 

advantage, no enticements of sensual pleasure, may 

seduce them from the service of thee. Amen. 

'* Blessed Jesus, the divine Head of the Church 
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whicb thou bast purchased with thy blood, behold 
with thy favour these young members of thy fold. 
May they ever cherish a deep sense of th^ir own 
unworthiness and depravity, and a lively view of 
thy grace and mercy, that they may be fitted, as the 
ministers of thy everlasting Gospel, for leading the 
guilty children of men to thee, their all-sufficient 
and compassionate Saviour. Amen. 

'' Holy Spirit, Almighty Sanctifier of the faithful, 
enrich these persons with thy heavenly graces. 
Inspire them with deep humility and distrust of 
themselves, with ardent piety and love to God, 
with humble and holy confidence in their Saviour. 
Teach them constantly to invoke thy enlightening 
and sanctifying power, and in thy strength to war 
against all the temptations of the world. May 
they regard all its highest pleasures with holy in* 
difference, and press forward for the prize of their 
high calling in Christ Jesus. Sanctify them by thy 
truth, that they may be preserved from the evil that 
is in the world. Amen. 

<< Holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, unto thee 
we commend them. Fit them for the holy office 
of displaying the manifestation of thy glory and 
mercy to the world ; and when they have been the 
successful instruments of turning many to righte* 
ousness, and of advancing the Redeemer's kingdom, 
may they receive a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away, and be admitted to the participation of thy 
inefiable felicity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, for 
ever and ever, Amsn. 

'* Unto God's gracious merdy and protection we 
commend you. The Lord bless you and keep you. 
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The Lord make his face to shioo upon you^ and be 
gracious linto you. The Lord lift up his counten- 
ance upon you, and give you peace both now and 
evermore. Ameny 

This society was merely an humble effort to im* 
prove the imperfect system of theological education, 
and was certainly an important aid t^o the private 
instruction of clergymen, which was still conUnued. 
Many look back with gratitude to the helps and 
advantages which it afforded to them ; and some, 
perhaps, may number these among the means by 
which they have been raised in the Church to use- 
fulness, respectability, and honour. 

About two years after the establishment of this 
society, Mr. Hobart purchased a farm near Spring- 
field, in New-Jersey, which is beautifully situated 
on a commanding eminence, overlooking a wide 
extent of country, with the intention and hope of 
being one day able to found there an Episcopal 
College, in connexion with a Theological Semi- 
nary. But the slumbering zeal of Churchmen was 
not yet awakeped. He never ceased, however, to 
call public attention to this subject, till, by his coup 
versation, his writings, his influence in procuring 
benefactions from some during their lives, and 
prevailing on others to leave a lasting memorial of 
themselves, when all things else might be forgotten, 
the great and noble work of a foundation for theo- 
logical learning was auspiciously begun, and, as we 
trust, will at length be gloriously accomplished. 

In the summer of 1 807, Mr. Hobart published bis 
Apology for Apostolic Order. This work was oc- 
easioned by the strictures and denunciations of the 
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Cfaristian's Magazine, and addressed to its editor^ 
the Rev. Dr. Mason. The reputation of this gen* 
tieman as an accomplished scholar, an eloquent 
preacher, and learned divine, bad been long estab- 
lished in this country, and widely spread abroad. 
With a vigorous mind, a forcible style, and the foil 
confidence of genius, he delighted, on all oecasionSt 
in bold and striking expressions ; and when contend- 
ing on theological points, he was apt to infuse into 
them a strong portion of bitterness and contempL 
Rooted in his attachment to his peculiar principlet, 
he was thought by many to have too little respeeC 
for the right of judgment in others, and to give to 
the defence of what he deemed the truth, too deep 
a tinge of prejudice and passion. 

It was, therefore, an act of boldness, and almost 
of temerity, in Mr. Hobart, who was then so much 
less known, and but little skilled in controversy, to 
encounter the champion of the Presbyterian caose; 
but confiding in the goodness of his own, more than 
in his ability to defend it^ he entered /earlessly upon 
the contest, and retired from it with credit to him- 
self and advantage to the Church. 

After noticiug the general tone of the Christian's 
Magazine in regard to all who diflfer from the editor 
in their religious views, he asserts, ^ that it does 
not present n decided, yet decent defence of divine 
truth, and exposure of error, but an unrelenting 
system of intemperate dennseialion ;'^ and he makaa 
out the point so clearly, that it mnal be acknow- 
ledged by every impartial reader. He fully jusiifias 
the assertion, '* that throughout ila pages there is 
an entire want of that delicacy of fasliaf, thai 
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modest recollectioD of human iofirmirf, that tender 
regard for the character of others, which are strictly 
compatible with the sternest devotion to the cause 
of truth." This is more especially the case in re- 
spect to the review of the Collection of Elssaya on 
Episcopacy, and to. the remarks on its advocates 
and defenders. Instead of a calm and dispassionale 
inquiry into the abstract truth or falsehood of their 
opinions, they are tortured into extreme conae- 
qnences, which are not more odious than they are 
uncharitable and unjust. He then shows, that ia 
defending their peculiar principles, they have only 
availed themselves of a common right, which it is 
the duty and the practice of all Christians to exer- 
cise; that no greater stress is laid upon external 
order in the Episcopal Church, than in the Presby- 
terian; and that all the censure which may be 
heaped upon the former for exclusive pretensions, 
is equally applicable to the latter in reference to 
other denominations. These points are treated 
with great dexterity and skill, and yet with perfect 
fairness and candour. In the remainder of the 
worki the general subject of Episcopacy is ably 

discussed; the concessions of the Continental re- 
formersand later divines in favour of it are adduced, 
and the popular objections against it refuted. 

From the circumstance of Mr. Hobart having 
followed the reviewer's train of remarks, the Apology 
is necessarily of a desultory character, and there- 
fore less useful than if it were an orderly and well- 
digested work. It was long his wish and desire to 
divest it, as far as prncticable, of its controversial 
form, in order to give it a general and permanent 
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interest; but in the constant Bucoession of his 
labours and cares, this good intention wns never 
accomplished. Had it passed through his hands 
when his style had acquired more precision and 
force, and been pruned of the redundancies with 
which it abounds — had the sallies of imagination 
and feeling which sprung out of temporary excite- 
ment been suppressed, and the whole chastened 
with the sober judgment and better taste of his 
riper years, it would have been worthy, not only of 
a much higher degree of admiration than it haa 
already received both at home and abroad, but 
would have probably ranked among the best works 
on evangelical truth and apostolic order. 
From Dr. Hobart to Archdeacon Daubeny. 

" New-York, Dee. 11, 1607; 
" Archdeacon I)aubeny. 

" REV. SIK. 

" About two years ago I took the liberty to trans- 
mit to you two productions of mine, to which I was 
emboldened to solicit your attention ; as they af- 
forded an evidence that I was anxious, according to 
my liumble talents, to diffuse, in my own country, 
tho^e principles of primitive truth and apostolic 
order, for the extension of which, in Britain, yoTl 
have so honourably and successfully laboured. 
Will you pardon the further liberty which I take of 
troubling you with some copies of a work in de- 
fence of my former productions against the attacks 
of a bitter opponent of Episcopacy in this cityT 
One copy you will do me the favour to keep for 
yourself, and the others, should you think them 

Vol. I. 16 
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wprthy of so much a^entipn, to bestow on Boob of 
your friends as you may think proper. 

*^ We have reajsion to believe that the Dissenters 
in. JBogland are active in the circulation of works 
written in this country agaipst Episcopacy; and we 
have obsei:ved a notice in some late London perio- 
dical pubUoationsy that one of these works will be 
republished in that city. The prinmpal motivet 
therefore, which leads me to trouble yon with the 
books which. aqeompany this letter, is to satisfy one 
so much interested as yon must be in the welfare of 
the Apostolic Oburch throughout the world, that 
that branch .of it which subsists in this country does 
not want sons determined to defend her to the best 
of their abilities. Should you hononr my book with 
a perusal, you will find that the liberal use which, 
in my former productions, I made of your writings, 
induced an attack upon you, which I have endea- 
voured to repel. 

<^ To you, indeed, the cause of apostolic order ia 
greatly indebted, and you merit the veneration and 
gratitude of all its friends. That Pfovidence may 
preserve you for lopg and increasing usefulness in 
the Church of which you are so distinguished an 
ornament, permit me to say. Rev. Sir, is the sincere 
prayer pf 

** Your very respectful 

, '' And obedient servant, 

'* J. H. HOBART.*' 

To this letter the Archdeacon sent a full and 
gratifying reply in .the following spring. 
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<' Bath, March ^, 1808. 

« REV. SIR, 

<' I have received^ and read with great satisfactioii 
and interest, the contents of the two packets you 
have done me the honour to transmit to me from 
New-York ; , for the favour of which -jrou would 
certainly have received* a much earlier acknow- 
(edgmenty had my bookseller in London properly 
discharged the commission with which he was in- 
trusted by me two years since. Indeed, he is a 
man whose head seems to be taken up with such a 
multiplicity of business, that Icannot^ at this tim^, 
be perfectly satisfied whether my commission has 
been executed or not ; but if it has, it is evident from 
your last letter, that it has been executed in vain, 
as what was intended for my respectable corres- 
pondents in New- York, has not come to hand. 
It is only left for me, therefore, to hope that the 
present conveyance, through Captain Rossiter, may 
prove mora successful, that at length I may not 
appear' to be inattentive to your valuable commu- 
nication. 

'' Believe me, Sir, I have read with particular 
satisfaction, and not without profit, your Apology 
for Apostolic Order, and am only sorry to think, 
that the prevailing dissensions among those who 
oug4it to be joined together in the same mind and 
in the same judgment, render such an Apology 
necessary. At the same time, I have pleasure in 
saying that the cause you have undertaken has not 
suffered in your hands : indeed, I consider myself 
indebted to you for a still more confirmed judgment 
(if that were possible) on the subject of apostolic 
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order, than I actually possessed before the reading 
of your pages. At the same time, it is to be deeply 
lamented that a Bubject upon which good men have 
differed, and will eontinue to differ in opinion, till 
auch time as the- great Head of the Church shall 
have subdued all her enemies, cannot be fairly en- 
tared upon with tl inew to the just appreciation of 
its merits, without such a mixture* of undharitable 
censure as cannot fail to disgrace the party who 
has recourse to it. On this head, however, it is a 
satisfaction to think that the advdcates for Epis- 
cbpacy have little to anawer for. God grant that 
they may ever bear in mind of what spirit they 
ought to be. 

'^ At the same time, it has always been a matter 
of some surprise to (nb, that tht9 opponents of 
Episcopacy — those I m6an^ who have manifested 
abilities when handling other subjects — shbuld have 
proved themselves to be so deficient when engajged 
on this, as apparently not to know; or at least not 
to consider, that sneering and invective constitute 
no part of sound argument; and that nothing can 
so demonstrate the weakness of the cause under- 
taken, as the use of such weapons in its defence. 
Certain it id, that Dr. Campbell lessened his estab- 
lished reputation by his Lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History; whilst, from the manner in which he com- 
mitted himself in the subject of Episcopacy, nothing 
is more clear to my mind, than that the Doctor 
felt the weakness of the ground which, as a Pro- 
fessor of the Scotch Kirk, ' he considered himself 
obliged to take. For the subject in dispute, between 
ISpiscopacy and Presbytery, does not turn upon 
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cpimion^ bat iqpon/oc^; aad fact is to be determine^ 
by its proper evidence. 

'^ On the suppositioi, tben, that Dr. Campbdl 
was qualified for reading lectures on ecclesiastieal 
history, (and I renture to say the same for your 
American opponents, admitting that they stand in 
that predicammt,) he must have known that the 
evidence df ecclesiastical history, both ancient an4 
modern, was most decidedly against the point which 
he so much laboured to establish. 

** In such case, we are sorry to ifay, it is the cotM, 
not thsk truikf for which such writers contend. 

** I have a pleasure in sending you five of my 
volumes, accompanied with some occasional publi* 
cations of minor consequence^ which, however, 
may serve to employ a vacant hour. Should you 
be already furnished with thetn, you will make them 
acceptable to seme friend, who may deem them 
worthy his attention; at all events, they are at 
your service, and in amy way at your disposal; 
happy on my part, if I can be made in' anytdegreif 
instrumental in promoting, directly or indireotly^ 
the great cause which we equally haife at heart. 
The ' Vindiciffi EcclesicB Anglican®,' perhaps* you 
may not have seen. The publication was occasioned 
by an illiberal attack on the clergy by one of our 
own body ; a person who distinguishes himself and 
those who think with 'him, by the ixdunw titl^ of 
ewmgtUcal ministers. The object of Mr. Overton't 
publication seems to be, that of bringing back the 
Church of Engliind to the days of Oalviaistic pnri* 
tanism. But there are not, and I trust nevet* w^M 
be, wanting an)ong us, ministers #f the <}bur«li 
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qualified to draw the line of jiist discrimiiuttioo 
between the genuine doctrines of our reformers, 
and that early corruption^of them, which, in process 
of time, proved so ruinous both to Church and 
State in this country, at a most unhappy period of 
her history. ^ 

^* The life of Dr. Johnson, is a most interesting 
publication. In the lace Mr. Boucher the Church 
lofA a dutiful and affectionate son, and I a most 
esteemed friend. I lament, on both our accountSi 
that he was so soon removed from among us. Be- 
•lieve me. Rev. Sir, with best wishes for the further 
success of your, valuable labours in the cause of 
the Ghurch, 

" With much regard, 

** .Your sincere and affectionate 
" Brother in Christ, 

" CHARLES DAUBENT." 

The Apology for Apostolic Order was also noticed 
in terms of high commendation by the Rev. Charles 
Crane, of Stockton Priory, near Southam, Warwick- 
shire, in a letter to William Poyntell, Esq. of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

*' ^d August, 1S09. 
'< 1 am a good deal interested in an American 
tract which I began to read yesterday, upon a sub- 
ject I little expected to have seen so. ably handled 
on your side the water. It contains some letters 
from Mr. Hobart to- Dr. Mason, upon the subject of 
Epbcopacy. It aeems to have been occasioned by 
Ihe animadversions of Dr. Mason upon some former 
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pieces of the author, which I have not seen. The 
tract in Question appears to possesa uocommon 
merit; and whoever Mr. Hobart is, he writes like a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a Christian. 

" But the chief reason of my mentioning this tract 
is, to congratulate you upon the fair progress which 
literature seems to be making ^vith you, (taking k 
for granted, that Mr. Hobart was educated in 
America,) of which the work in question is a most 
laudable specimen." 

Besides the original works which he wrote, his 
emendations of others, and his numerous compila- 
tions, he undertook, in 1808, a periodical publica- 
tion, entitled the Churchman's Magazine, which was 
strictly devoted to the maintenance of the same 
sound principles that had hitherto been the ruling' 
aim of his labours, exhibiting the truth as it is ht i 
Jesus, and the Church which he purchased wkh hitf ^ 
blood, in all her integrity, purity, and glory. ThougK " 
aided in this work by many of his brethren, whosv . 
viewfl and feelings were in harmony with his own,' j 
yet he contributed largely to it himself, and he con- 
tinned to conduct it for several years with a good 
degree of ability and auccesa. In what way he *j 
found time, amidst the pressing duties of his paro- 
chial charge, to unite with these literary labours 
many other engagements and cares, was always a 
matter of admiration and earprise. He was 
Trustee of the Society Library, and of ColumbJ 
College ', a Member of the Standing Committee, a 
the Committee for the Propagation of the Gospel;'! 
Secretary of the Society for Promoting Religion and 
IjMniiag, of the Bible and Common Prayer Book 
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Bocieiyf of thc^ Conretitioh of tbe DiooMe, and of 
the General Convention. And in «11 tbeee bodies 
he was an active and efficient member, thoroughly 
versed in their constitiitiona and lawti interested in 
their objecta and designs, skilled in their btMnnen 
and attentive to it, anxious for their welfare, prompt 
in bis suggestions, fluent and eloquent in debata^ 
sound, judicious, and practical in all hitf Tiews. Is 
addition to all this, he was an dccurate observer of 
human nature. He penetrated at^once iato ths 
character of others, saw their weakness and tkeir 
strength, and knew how to direct and control tbssi 
both* With an almost intuitive perception, heeom- 
prehended at a glance all the be&rings of mnj seb* 
jeot under discussion, seized upon the leading 
points, and anticipated its results. If there wws 
any time for preparation, he also brought ta it the 
fruits of mature reflection and industrious researeb. 
It may easily he imagined,* then, how soon be began 
to acquire an. influence in all the institutions with 
which he was connected, and prepared the way for 
that ascendency which he finally gained in tbe 
Connsels of the Church. 

I qow come to a painful part of my ' subject, 
which could npt,. however, be passed over witbont a 
miaoonstruction of my own views, and, some injuiji 
perhaps,; to the memory of Dr. Hobart ; and a brief 
notice of which, may not be without its bitter and 
wholeiElome uses to those w^o, on light and trivial 
grounds, may hereafter be disposed to disturb tbe 
ptece ef tbe Chupcb. When, after a long series of 
tts^ul labours, and a constant exhibition Of those 
eminent gifts and qunbficationik which fitted him 
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for a station of honour and power, it was perceived 
that there was a general disposition to elevate him 
to the Episcopal office, from the exercise of which 
Bishop Moore had withdrawn on account of his 
infirmities ; the Rev. Mr. Jones, who was one of his 
associates in Trinity Church, published a pamphlet 
ngainst him, entitled " The Solemn Appeal," with 
the design and hope of defeating bis election. It 
was a great shock to public feeling ; exciting, in the 
first instance, universal regret, and a loud burst of 
indignation against the author. The piece, how- 
ever, contained such charges as were calculated to 
gratify the malevolent curiosity of some, to create 
temporary prejudices in others of ti more generous 
cast, and to produce in a few who bad no previous 
good will towards Dr. Hobart, a groundless and 
lasting dislike. The Church was therefore thrown 
into a ferment. Parlies were formed in behalf of 
the assailant and the assailed ; and many, doubtless, 
defended the one or vindicated the other with more 
warmth and violence than became the Gospel, of 
peace and good will. Another class, who were of 
a quiet and pacific temper, without a due consider-- 
alion of the merits of the case, condemned them 
both. But the overwhelming sense of the commu- 
nity was in favour of the accused. Dr. Hobart, for 
years, was not aware of the unfriendly feelings of 
Mr. Jones, nor was be fully apprised of the extent 
of bis injurious opinions, and his deep-rooted hoff 
tility, until the appearance of bis " Solemn Appeal." 
The subjects of complaint, which, in some cases, 
arose out of misapprehension, or which, when fairly 
understood, were of the most trilling nature, may, 
Vol. I. 17 
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for the most part, be traced to the different temper 
and character of the parties themselves ; they were 
not of congenial feelings, dispositions, and habits^ 
these elements of harmony and love. It has seldom 
happened that two persons have been brought into 
so close a relation to each other, who were more 
entirely unlike, than Mr. Jones and Dr. Hobart 
The first was cold, formal, and stately in his man- 
ners; the last, all freedom, cordiality, and warmth. 
The one was sensitive, suspicious, and reserved; 
the other communicative, frank, and confiding. 
The one nurtured resentment — kept a record of 
hasty sallies of feeling and unguarded sayings, and 
magnified infirmities into glaring faults ; the other 
never received an offence without seeking at once 
to have it explained, in order that it might be over 
and forgotten, and never gave it without making a 
prompt and ample atonement. It is not surprising, 
then, that there should have been occasional mis- 
understandings and differences between them ; and 
these divisions were not easily healed, for the con- 
ciliatory spirit of the one was not always met with 
a corresponding temper in the other, but the man- 
ner was so unkind, and the exactions so rigorous, 
as to leave nothing to the generous impulses of his 
own nature. 

A correct judgment of the case, however, can 
only be formed by a notice of the charges which 
were brought against him, and of the way in which 
they were repelled. Mr. Jones asserted, that pre- 
judices had been excited ngainst him throughout 
the state, and insinuated that they were created by 
Dr. Hobart, but brought no proof of the truth of bii 
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conjecture. He stated it as a fact, tliat ilie young 
men who were designed for the ministry, to whom 
he had given las assistance, advice, and direction 
in their studies, nnd the hospitality of hia house, 
had, for the most part, upon their entrance into 
orders, broken off their intercourse with him; nnd 
this defection he evidently supposed was to be 
traced to the same source, though no attempt was 
made to show the justness of tiie suspicion. The 
third charge related to the publication of a piece 
in the papers, to correct a misstatement in regard 
to some circumstances connected with General 
Hamilton's death, which had been inserted without 
his concurrence, after a previous consultation with 
himself and another, and which differed in some 
degree from a paragraph that had been already 
prepared and met with their joint approbation. 
The alteration, however, was not made upon the 
authority of one -alone, but of two out of three. 
The fourth charge was tlie refusal of Dr. Hobart 
to preacii on his leisure Sunday for Mr. Jones 
without u return, when the latter had been requested 
by the Bishop to supply some vacant churches in 
the country, on the ground that he himself wae 
always very exact in requiring an equivalent for 
fiimilar ofBces. In respect to both these cases, 
some playful and careless, as welt as some irritating 
expressions, were suid to have been used; but 
though a frank apology was made for them, which 
«houtd have buried theui for ever in oblivion, they 
were, many years after, published to the world. 
The next was in regard to a censure of Mr. Jones's 
conduct as a member of the >Stunding Committee* 
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for recommending a person as a candidate for 
orders^ of whose fitness he knew that doubts were 
entertained by two of the members, who, at the 
time of his admission, were absent. This also led 
to some remarks which were deemed offensive, 
though, from his own statement, not stronger, it 
^ould seem, than were justified by the' occasion. 
Another ground of complaint, was an intimation 
from Dr. Hobart that an interchange of pulpits on 
his part with two clergymen, one of whom was in 
the habit of deviating from the regular service's of 
the Church, and both of whom had condemned the 
proceedings of an ecclesiastical court in the degra- 
dation of an unworthy minister, would necessarily 
lead to an interruption of their friendly intercourse ; 
for he considered that conduct so censurable in 
both respects, ought to receive no countenance 
from one of his associates. Mr. Jones regarded 
this intimation as a species of dictation, to which he 
was not bound to submit, though this was repeatedly 
disclaimed; and he then recounted new instances 
of harshness and unkindness in the frequent conver- 
sations which arose out of this subject. The most 
offensive of all the provocjations which he com- 
plained of having received, was a remark that was 
made in regard to an indication of his own violence 
of temper towards another clergyman, though he 
acknowledged that he felt indignant, and evidently 
thought that the feeling was natural and just. 
Another ground of accusation was, that through 
the sanie unfriendly influence towards him, he had 
been turned out of the Standing Committee of the 
diocese ; and finally, that when the time approached 
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for the election of aa Assistant Bishop, Dr. liobart 
declined ony conversation, in reference to this sub- 
ject, with one who had been selected to oppose his 
udvancement, and favoured the measures which his 
friends had adopted to secure his own. 

This is in substance a full and fair statement of 1 
all the charges which could be reduced to a specific 
form. Several of them are mere matters of infer- 
ence and surmise ; others of so trifling a nature, 
that a lofty mind would have scorned to notice them. 
Some of the accusations relate to points in which 
every one has a right to think and act for himself, 
and the only things of the least degree of serious- 
ness and weight which were alleged against him 
with any semblance of proof, were a quickness of 
temper, on unguardcdness of speech, and occasional 
unkindness of manner, which are often observed in 
the most noble and generous natures, and are found 
to be the only infirmities, amidst all the other per- 
fections and graces of the Christian character. 
Besides, the matters complained of were, with one 
single exception, personal wrongs, where, from self- 
love, the party who thought himself aggrieved ought 
to have entertained a great distrust of his own judg- 
ment, and not rashly intruded them on the notice of 
the public; and much more should liave been borne 
in meekness and Silence, before he furnished such 
a subject of scandal to religion, and of grief to the 
Church. The ambition, intolerance, and tyranny 
which he ascribed to Dr. Ilobart, had lliere been 
suflicient grounds fur the charge, would have been 
an c^'ectual barrier to his elevation ; for these are 
qualities too conspicuous and glaring to escape 
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public observation, and too odious to meet with 
public favour and reward. 

Dr. fiobart completely vindicated himself against 
all the charges of the ** Solemn Appeal." He 
showed that there was not the slightest ground for 
the suspicion of Mr. Jones, that he had raised up 
prejudices against him throughout the diocese. He 
established this point, not mecely by the most solemn 
denial of it on his own part, but by the full and ex- 
plicit testimony of others. He proved, by the writtea 
declarations of a great number of his most intimate 
clerical and lay friends, to whom he was in the habit 
of unbosoming himself without restraint, that, for 
a long course of years, he had never, even in the 
freest moments of social converse, uttered a single 
word to his disadvantage, but had always spoken of 
him with kindness and respect. And he did not 
alter his course towards him until he discovered, 
from various quarters, in a way which left no room 
for doubt, that his friendly feelings were not reci- 
procated — that Mr. Jones decried his controversial 
writings — accused him of ambition and self-gratu- 
lation — made the most injurious representations 
against his character — declared that he had drawn 
up charges against another clergyman that he was 
not able to substantiate — and favoured a plan, as 
there was good reason to believe, for turning him 
out of the office of Secretary of the Convention. 
Even then, from his earnest desire to preserve the 
peace of the Church, it was shown by the state- 
ments of friends with whom he was in habits of daily 
intercourse, that he spoke of these matters with 
great delicacy and reserve, and acted with remark- 
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aMe forbearance and kindnesa. The intimation of 
his having employed unworthy means to estrange 
from Mr. Jones the affections of most of the young 
men who were designed for the ministry, was dis- 
proved by their denial of the fact ; and the cause 
assigned by some of them for the alienation, waB i 
the disrespectful, unjust, and calumnious manner ia 
which he was accustomed to speak of his brethren. 
In the several cases in which it was nlleged that 
Dr. Hobart had acted with discourtesy and unkind- 
ness, he gave the most satisfactory explnnations of 
his conduct; and, where he himself had disapproved 
of his colleague^ he showed that it was not from A ' 
censorious temper, nor a spirit of dictation, but to 
preserve friendship and harmony among themselves, 
and to vindicate the authority of the Church. Ani i 
with respect to the numerous accusations of bitter- \ 
ness and asperity in his language, and to the impilk | 
tations of violence, impetuosity, and passion in hti 1 
manner, he utterly denied that there had been any \ 
breach of civility and decorum, or any warmth but 1 
what naturally arose out of the earnestness of de- 1 
bate. Some conversations had been misunderstood^ 
others changed in their character by omissions, all I 
exaggerated and discoloured. And finally, he con- 
trasted his conduct with that of Mr. Jones, show- 
ing with how little justice and propriety he could 
complain, who, at the very time that he was treated 
with unsuspecting confidence, was secretly ottempt- 
ing to destroy the reputation and influence of his 
brother, who, on one occasion, in a conversation 
with a clergyman, intimated "that he was pursuing 
a system of favoaritiam and denunciation — enlarged 
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on what be deemed his imperfections and vices — 
and produced the impression that he was a hasty, 
ambitious, and ill-bred man, not worthy of the miais- 
terial character, nor deserving of the confidence of 
his brethren ;" who, on another occasion, observed 
that '' this ambitious young man was aiming at the 
top of the ladder, and they must pull him down; 
that if he should be elected to the Episcopate, 
they whould have such a scene of tyranny exercised 
in the Church, as had not been seen since the daji 
of Archbishop Laud ;" and who, in the '^ Solemo 
Appeal,'' asserted that *' his ruling motive of action 
was the attainment of power, influence, and self- 
eialtation ; that his advancement would be promo- 
tive of a system of intolerance and tyranny, and 
subject the clergy to a state of servile submisaiooJ^ 
How were these odious traits of character to be 
reconciled with the warm, enthusiastic, and general 
admiration which it had always been his happiness 
to enjoy t May I not appeal to every one who has 
read this account of his life, and followed him from 
childhood to youth, and youth to manhood, whether 
there be not a strong presumption even against the 
charges of the minor faults which were attributed 
to him, in the extent to which they were carried ! 
It has been a source of the highest gratification to 
me, in every stage of my inquiries, that all which I 
knew of him myself, has been confirmed by the 
accounts of others, and furnished new reasons for 
admiration and love. Purity of heart and life, the 
kindliest domestic afiections, the warmest attach- 
ments in youth enduring till death dissevered them, 
disinterestedness in his .vie>v8, elevation of senti- 
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ment, singleness of purpose, fervent piety, devotion 
to the Church of the living God; all is beautiful, 
consistent, and harmonioua throughout. Friendship 
was the solace of his life, and no man whom 1 ever 
knew so quickly inspired and so fully enjoyed it, 
amidst the checks and interruptions which it ia apt 
to meet with in this selfish world. 

The dark picture, therefore, which was drawn of 
him in the " Solemn Appeal," was so much at 
variance with hia general character, that it would 
be an utter violation of probability to suppose it 
faithful and correct. 

Such was the prevailing sentiment at the time 
when it appeared. Dr. Hobart was elected to the 
Episcopal office by the suffrages of the great body 
of the clergy and laity; and none had more reason 
to deplore the effects of this rash and interaperato 
publication than its unhappy author, whom it de- 
prived at once of an enviable situation, and irre- 
parably injured in the public esteem. 

And here I will take occasion to remark, that 1 \ 
entered upon this subject with unfeigned reluctance, 
and have reviewed it with the utmost pain and 
regret ; but it was so intimately connected with 
an important period of Bishop Hobart's life, as to 
make silence impossible. I have not written under 
the influence of early prejudice and dislike. In 
my youth I entertained a respect for Mr. Jones's 
character, and had a due sense of his kindness. 
The change in my opinions arose entirely out of 
his public conduct. But, much as I disapproved of 
this, it was not without commiseration for its con- 
sequences to himself; and God knows, that, if it 
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could have been avoided, I would neither hare 
followed him beyond the grave, nor revived the^ 
sorrows of the living. 

But after the settlement of this important ques- 
tion, the Church was still kept for some time in a 
state of agitation. The restless and discontented 
made the most violent attacks on her authorities^ 
endeavoured to thwart the exercise of discipline, 
and seemed to take pleasure in prolonging disturb- 
ance and confusion. These measures received a 
degree of countenance from some persons of weight 
and consideration, who either had formed, as we 
conceive, erroneous opinions on the points in dis- 
pute, or allowed their commiseration for the case 
of an individuid to prevail over their regard for the 
general goodr Bishop Hobart met these assaults 
with promptitude and vigour, preserving great cool- 
ness of temper under the strongest motives to ex- 
citement, and not only vindicating his cause with 
success, but heightening the reputation which be 
had already acquired by new proofs of his intellec- 
tual power. The various controversies, however, 
which arose out of this unhappy contention, em- 
barrassed him for a while in the discharge of his 
Episcopal duties. In the following year he entered 
upon them with an ardour and zeal which were never 
afterwards abated by similar discouragements, but 
uniformly excited and cherished by the countenance, 
support, and approbation of those who were com- 
mitted to his charge; and even some of tne clergy 
who were conspicuous in their opposition to bim 
during the controversy with Mr. Jones, as well a« 
several among the laity, not only changed their 
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unfavourable opinions of hinii but were afterwards 
numbered among his warmest supporters and 
friends. 

In consequence of the turbulent scenes through 
which he had recently passed, it will be seen, by 
the following letter, that he felt a more cedent 
desire than ever for rural retirement and peace. 

From Dr. Hobart to the Rev. John M'Vickar. 

" New- York, Nov. 9, 1811. 

•* REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

'^ It gives me the greatest pleasure to see you so 
seriously engaged in the labours of your ministry. 
I almost envy you your happy retirement ; with suf- 
ficient calls of duty to admit of your usefulness, and 
none of those perplexing cares that encroach on the 
plans of study and the joys of domestic life. A 
clergyman, usefully situated as you are, surrounded 
by all his friends, and with all the pleasures of 
rural life, has many things for which to be thankful* 
Perhaps hereafter the calls of duty may lead you 
to more public scenes, and then I think, if you 
should feel as I do, you will more fully appreciate 
your present enjoyments. 

'' I am, 

" Very sincerely y^ura, 

" J. H. liOBART.; 

From Dr. KoUock (at Savannah) to Bishop Hobart. 

«« MY DEAR HOBART, 

'^ It is late on Saturday afternoon, and my ser- 
mons are not finished for to-morrow, yet I cannot 
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permit the Juno, which sails in the morning, to 
depart without a few lines to assure you that 
neither interposing seas nor difference of commu- 
nion can diminish my love and esteem for you. 
Wherever my lot may be cast during the years I 
have to spend on earth, my heart shall ever be 
warmed with affection to you, and till its last throb 
I shall not cease to regard you as a faithful, tender, 
and long- tried friend. 

''Since my return 1 have been unusually occupied. 
I arrived in the height of the sickness, and for some 
time was standing at the couches of the dying and 
over the graves of the dead. How deeply ought 
mch scenes to teach us to look for a more durable 
portion than this world can give ! 

'' My health has never been better than since mj 
arrival, and I hope soon to acquire again the habiu 
of a student. I have become a true Presbyterian 
in my regimen. This produces such a lightness of 
body and vigour of mind, that I shall persevere in 
it during my life. 

" I have begun to my people, the life of our Sa- 
viour, in the form of sermons. I hope that the study 
and contemplation of this ' great Exemplar' will not 
be lost upon myself, and will be useful to my flock. 
I shall devote all my powers to this course of ser- 
mons. They embrace subjects which deserve to 
engross all the energies of the mind. If you meet 
with any new works that are really good, and that 
will assist me, be so kind as to purchase them for 
me; and also (if you are not using it, and if you do 
not feel any apprehension of its being lost on so 
long a voyage) lend me Bishop Taylor's Great 
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Exemplar. It shall be carefully used and sofely 
returned. 

" The pews of ray church were rented about a 
fortnight since at public auction, (which has always 
been the custom here,) for the ensuing year. The 
rents ansounted to seven tiiousand six hundred and 
eighty-eight dollars; aslrong proof that the people 
are not indifferent to the public ordinances of reli- 
gion. We want more churches here very much ; 
and I find, with great delight, that the vestry of the 
unfinished Episcopal church have at last resolved 
to complete it. Next year they expect to have it 
ready for public worship, when they intend eending 
on a call to Mr. Beasley. Were he with me, I should 
indeed be happy. 

" How proceeds the ' bellum Epiacopale V Have 
any new champions appeared on either side^ Write 
me particularly concerning the progress of the con- 
troversy. Though it docs not appear to me of the 
fiamo consequence as to you, yet I must be inter- 
ested wherever you are one of the combatants. 

" Adieu, my dear Hobert; it is so dark that I 
cannot see to proceed. 

" Your sincere friend, 

" H. KOLLOCR." 

About this period a very accomplished scholar 
and divine of our Church submitted to Bishop 
Hobart the plan of a periodical publication, in which 
it was intended to treat only of those subjects in 
which most Christiana agree, and to exclude from 
it all those more controverted points which would 
hinder iu general circulation. This it was thought 
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would Still leave an opportunity of presenting the 
Church in many respects very advantageously to 
persons of other denominations, and, without en- 
dangering her principles, would tend to promote 
Christian peace, unity, and love. The Bishop en- 
tirely disapproved of the plan ; and stated his ob- 
jections to it with great clearness and force. 

" N(yuh York, Dec. 12, 1812. 

«* REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

'< I was on the point of writing to you yesterday, 
when your letter of the 8th instant, enclosing the 
prospectus of your magazine, was put into my 
hands. 

*' Your proposals in your first letter placed me 
under no small embarrassment. On the one hand, 
I could not be insensible to the singular advantage 
which any publication would enjoy from talents, 
erudition, and taste so distinguished as yours. But, 
on the other hand, it appeared to me (and your pro- 
posals evince the truth of my conjecture) that you 
contemplated a miscellany very different in design 
from the Churchman's Magazine. It is the object 
of your publication to support and enforce the points 
of coincidence among Christians, 'discarding those 
on which there must be a difference of opinion.' 
Whether such a plan, however feasible in theory, is 
capable of being reduced to practice, or whether, if 
vigorously carried into execution, it would not ex- 
clude from the work many important doctrines of 
Christianity, are inquiries which appear to me wor- 
thy of consideration. But, in my view, the points 
on which our Church differs from other societies of 
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Christiana, constitute her beauty and her glory. 
That the offering of Christ is a perfect'redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual ; that the work 
of renovation begun in baptism — the sacrament of 
regeneration, is gradual and progressive ; that, after 
grace given, we may finally fall away; with other 
doctrinea that iniglit be enumerated — appear to me 
fundamental tenets of our Church; in which,! how- 
ever, there is very far from being a coincidence 
between her and other denominations of Christians. 
That it is evident unto all men, diligently reading 
Scripture and ancient authors, from the apostles 
times there have been three orders of ministers, 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; and no man is to 
be accounted a lawful minister in the Church who 
hath not had Episcopal consecration or ordination; 
that a liturgy for public worship is sanctioned by 
Scripture, by primitive practice, and is most decent 
and proper; that the rites and ceremonies of thfl 
Church are agreeable to primitive usage, and tend 
to edification — are points in regard to which it is 
not to be supposed that Churchmeo can difier 
from one another, however they may differ from 
Dissenters. 

" In my humble judgment, a publication which 
does not support and defend these points, gives up 
the distinctive principles of our Church, which her 
brightest luminaries defended while living, and con- 
secrated in their deaths, and ceases to contend for 
Christianity in her primitive, purest, and fairest 
form. Some of these principles, indeed, may be un- 
popalar, and though in reality they only can per- 
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manently secure Hhe unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace/ the advocates of them may be supposed to 
be influenced by a sectarian spirit ; but this imputa- 
tion ought not to have any more effect in deadening 
his zeal, than the opprobium of being a sect every 
where spoken ' against' had on the first defender! 
of the Christian Church. 

<< Satisfied, too, I am, that the display of these 
principles, and the zealous defence of them, have 
most essentially contributed to revive and increase 
our Church. In a late visitation through the diocese, 
in company with Dr. Bowden, I found some of the 
most enlightened and zealous members of our 
Church, and persons of influence and standing in 
society, who traced either their conversion to the 
Church, or the confirmation of their attachment to 
it, to the display and defence of its principles in the 
various writings which from time to time have 
appeared; and most certainly to the same cause 
may be traced the zeal and spirit of the young men 
in this quarter who have lately entered the ministry, 
and of others who are preparing for it. 

" These views, in connexion with otKer circum- 
stances, naturally excited the desire that the Church- 
man's Magazine should continue to support the 
principles which it has hitherto maintained, and that 
it should be conducted on a plan which, without 
aspiring to high literary merit, would give the plain 
people of our communion what they much want- 
plain and solid religious information; and that, of 
course, it should be afibrded at a price which would 
render it accessible to persons of this description. 
Your publication appears to aim principally at 
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gratifying readers of a higher order, and the price 
will necessarily prevent its general circulation. 

" My cares and duties always prevented that at* 
tention to the work which was necessary to raise it 
even to the humble standing which I was desiroui 
it should attain, and the change of my situation, and 
consequent increase of my cares and duties, en- 
tirely interfered with my charge of the work. J 
have at length concluded to fall in with a sugget* I 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Rudd, and to transfer the 
publication of it to Elizabeth-Town. From the 
pressure of the times, and from other circumstances, 
I shall not be surprised if there is a faUiog off in the 
subscriptions, even to so great an extent as to 
occasion the total failure of the work ; still, howeverf 
it appears adviaeable to attempt, at least, to prolong 
the existence of the only miscellany devoted to the 
discriminating principles of our Church. Whea , 
these are forgotten, or when they cease to influencf 
the members of our communion, that Church whiok 
we have been accustomed to revere as apostolic 
and primitive, will be merged in the mass of Chris- 
tian sects, certainly having very inferior pretensions 
to these sacred titles. 

" I know you will not be displeased with the 
candour with which I address you. I cannot repress 
however unpleasant, the apprehension, that your 
views of the best mode of advancing the interests , 
of our Church, differ in some respects from thoM | 
which, in common with many others, I have beaftrl 
accustomed to entertain. Yet that very liberatitf 
which I sometimes fear will lead its votaries into 
an indifference to those distinctive principles which. 

Vol. I. 19 
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the glory of our Ghurcb, have preserved her from 
the assaults of heresy, schism, and enthusiasm, will 
prompt you to excuse in me this honest difference 
of opinion — to believe me sincere in the sentiment, 
that the prudent, the resolute, and dispassionate 
defence of those doctrines, of that ministry, and of 
that worship, which distinguish our Church from 
other Christian societies, is not incompatible with 
the promotion of the endearing charities of life, 
with strengthening the bonds of society, but is, in 
fact, the surest way of extending the kingdom of 
the Redeemer. Accuse me not, my dear 8ir, of 
assuming the office of a senior, in regard to one for 
whom, on many accounts, I feel veneration and 
esteem ; but it did not appear to me possible, with- 
out this candid exposition, to account to you for 
my wishing to continue the Churchman's Magazine 
under its present title, and on its original princi- 
ples. And, independently of this consideration, 1 
felt prompted to indulge the liberty, which I trust 
you will excuse, of expressing to you my fears (I 
wish they may prove erroneous,) that little good is 
to be expected to our Churchy from, a publication 
which, though it may not ' abandon an iota' of her 
discriminating tenets, discipline, and worship, cer- 
tainly asserts its claim to patronage, on its deter- 
mination to keep them entirely out of view, as 
those 'subordinate subjects on which there mast 
be a difference among Christians,' as the only 
means of discarding that sectarian spirit so long 

at variance with the spirit of amity and the bond of 
peace. 

** You see, my dear Sir, I have occupied the whole 
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of my pQper, and I have trespassed long on yoiii 
patience. I conclude with assuring you that 
" I om, 

" Very truly, &c.'^J 

During this year* he held confirmation in twenty- 
three churches, visited twelve others, consecrated 
four to the worship of Almighty God, and ordained 
four dcaconis and seven priests. In administering 
confirmation, he added to it every circumstance 
which could heighten its effect. He prepared thetl 
minds of the candidates for it, in the first place, by 
preaching an appropriate sermon. In the adminia*. ] 
tration of the rite his manner was easy and dignified^ 
and the tones of his voice, which were at all limetf 
solemn and impressive, received a thrilling interest 
on these occasions, from the intensity of hia own 
feelings. After the administration of the rite, hft-. 
delivered a simple and practical address to thosai I 
who Iiad been confirmed, in so paternal and a0eo4«l 
tionate a strain, as seldom failed to touch their f 
hearts, and to awaken corresponding emotions ia< 
iheir parents or friends; and very often, indeed, d-\ 
largo proportion of the assembly was melted inttftl 
tears. 

The objects which he had in view in visiting 
other churches without performing any Episcopal 
office, were to preach to the people, to encouragi 
their pastors, to show a parental solicitude for theiM 
welfare, to aid them by bis counsels, to stimulate 
them in their exertions, and to strengthea the boadli^ 
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of unity and love, both between themselves and 
their common head. 

The peculiar and numerous cares of bis public 
station did not materially interferci however^ mib 
bis faithful and vigilant discharge of the more hum- 
ble duties of a pastor, afler his elevation to the 
Episcopal office. His visitation of the diocese, 
though often exteqding to the most remote parts of 
the state, and comprehending a vast field for exer- 
tion-^^from the. celerity of his movements, and his 
power of enduring both mental and bodily fatigue, 
was accomplished in so short a period, as to seem 
almost incredible to those who read the account of 
bis labours. The rest of the year was in a great 
measure devoted to the ordinary duties of the 
parish* And here, .though both Bishop and Rector, 
he claimed no exemption from any of them on ac- 
count of his multiplied engagements, but preached 
as regularly in his course as the ministers who were 
Associated with him, and attended with the same 
cheerfulness to every parochial call. Indeed, he 
seldom availed himself of those opportunities of 
leisure which it might have seemed that he needed, 
but took more pleasure in giving relief to others, 
than in enjoying it himself. I have especial reasons 
for a grateful recollection of his kindness in this 
respect, which was so often shown to me during a 
season of declining health, as to lighten labours 
which would otherwise have been oppressive. 

It was a peculiarity of his mind, to fasten with the 
same tenacity upon the object before him, whether 
it were minute or important, and to feel that tem- 
porary interest, in either case, which was sure to 
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procure for it a due degree of attention. For ever 
restless and active, it seemed to be constantly re- 
volving within it all the different objects witlfwhioh 
lie wna concerned, so that nothing escaped hia J 
recollection and notice. He was, therefore, not 
less prompt in attending to the minor objects of hia 
parochial charge, than to the more weighty cares of 
his extensive diocese. If any thing also were proper 
to be done, he never listened to the suggestions of 
false delicacy nor scltish prudence, but performed 
his duly, regardless of the consequences. An illus- 
tration of this point in hia character, as well as of 
his pastoral vigilance, will be found in the following 
letter to a lady, who, it appears, on slight and in- 
Gufficieot grounds, had come to the resolution of 
leaving our communion. 

" New- York, Jitarck 19, 1813. 

"MADAM, 

" I have no doubt that you do not suppose me 
ignorant of your disposition lo leave our Church, 
and to join the communion of another. I have 
made some unsuccessful efforts to sec you, in order 
lo converse with you on this subject; and should 
have persevered in my intention, if I had not sup- 
posed that such an interview would not be agree- 
able to you. Considering, however, my station in 
the Church, and the relation which I bear to you as 
B minister of the congregation to which you belong, 
I hope you will not deem it a violation of esteem 
and respect, if I earnestly entreat you to review 
very seriously the motives which induce you to for- 
sake the Church which has nurtured you, and in 
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which your first vows were made to God. To for- 
sake a Church sound in its doctrine, apostolic and 
valid iqrits ministry, and primitivci pure, and evan- 
gelical in its worship, can never be justifiable. I 
make no invidious comparisons of onr Church with 
others ; but certainly, whatever may be the imper- 
fections of the preaching of its ministers, its doc-' 
trines .are sound and scriptural, and its ministry 
apostolic ; and it possesses a blessing which cannot 
be too highly prized — a pure, primitive, and evan- 
gelical form of worship. In this Church Providence 
has cast your lot. To leave it because you think 
you derive more edification from the preaching of 
others, believe me, Madam, can be in no respect 
justifiable. Our communion with the Divine Head 
of the Church is to be kept up principally by a 
participation in the ordinances and the worship of 
that Church, and not merely by attendance on 
preaching. If any person does not derive edifica- 
tion from the service of our Church, in every part 
of which Jesus Christ and his merits and grace are 
set forth as our only hope and strength, the fault 
mast be in himself, and not in the service of the 
Church, or in its ministers. 

^^ But this plea of greater edification from the 
preaching of others, makes the feelings of each 
individual • and not his judgment, the performance 
of the minister and not the nature of the Churcb, 
the standard by which he determines with what 
Church he shall commune. A Church may be very 
unsound and erroneous in its doctrine, the consti- 
tution of itd ministry, and the mode of its worship ; 
and yet, if a person thinks he is edified by the 
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preaching of a minister of that Church, according 
to this plea of ediBcation, he is justiliabtc in joining 
it. Thia same plea of erfificalion may therefore 
lead a person to uttach himself to any Church )■ 
which his feelings happen to be interested. I ba^J 
known it urged as a reason for joining the Romak^l 
Catholic Church. 

" Our Church certainly makca the fullest pro- 
vision for the spiritual wants of her members ; and 
would tliey but humbly, diligently, and faithfully 
nnito in the services of that Church whenever there 
is an opportunity, they would not fail of being 
advanced in the Christian life, and prepared for . 
heaven. 

" Let me then earnestly and respectfully nsk you, 
Madam, if you are able to prove, that the Church in 
which Providence has placed you, ia unscriptural 
in doctrine — that its ministry is not valid — or tbat 
its mode of worship is not primitive and evangelical I 
Volesa you are satisfied that this is the case, believe 
me — and pardon ray plainness — in leaving that 
Church, you will discover to the world a changeable- 
ness which will cause your ' good to bo evil spoken 
of;' and you will be guilty of the ein of achism, 
which, however it may be considered by the world, 
an Inspired apostle considered aa a 'deadly sin.' 

" And, Madam, let me also respectfully remind 
you, that, even if you were justifiable in leaving our 
Church, you would not be correct in joining any 
other until you had read its confession of faith, and 
ascertained that all its doctrines, as well as its 
ministry and mode of worship, were 8oripturai> 
apostolic, and primitive. 
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'' 1 hare thus endeavoured to discharge my coin 
ficience of the guilt which, I conceivCi will be in- 
curred in forsaking the communion of our Ghurcli ; 
and believe me, that all my remarks have been 
directed by sincere esteem and respect for yoo. 
On this subject you and I will both have to reader 
an account to our Master in heaven. 
*' To his grace and blessing I commend you. 
'^ 1 remain, 

" Very sincerely, 

<' Your friend and brother. 

Among the subjects which the Bishop presented 
to the notice of the clergy and laity in his annual 
address at the meeting of the Convention of the 
diocese in 1813, he introduced one which for years 
had occupied his own mind, and which he hoped 
would at length excite some interest in others. 

** The importance of an establishment for the 
instruction, for the religious and moral discipline, 
and, in some cases, for the support of young men 
designed for holy orders, has always appeared to 
me essential to the prosperity of our Church ; nor 
were exertions and arrangements wanting on my 
part, when in a private station, to carry this object 
in some degree into effect. As the responsibility 
of the admission of persons to holy orders ultimately 
restd on the Bishop, and as, from the nature of his 
office and the provisions of the canons, it is his 
duty to exercise a general direction of their previous 
studies; the necessity of a theological school presses 
with greater force upon my mind in the station 
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which I now occupy. It ia an nuspicious circum- 
stance, that the attention of the clergy, and of 
Episcopaliana generally, appears to be awakened 
to the importance of this object; and I trust it will 
not be long before a theological school is estab- 
lished." 

From an early period of hia ministry he had also 
been deeply impressed with the necessity of estiib- 
lisliing an Episcopal college, in which those young 
peraons who had been nurtured in the bosom of 
the Church, might enjoy the advantages of a liberal 
education, not oniy without endangering their reli- 
gious principlea, but where, in connexion with 
human science, those principles might be inculcated 
and confirmed. His anxiety on this subject had 
doubtless been increased by his own observation 
and experience during a long residence in a Pres- 
byterian inatilution, as a studeni, graduate, and 
tutor, and in a town where there was no Episcopal 
service. He was convinced that under such circum- 
stances there would, in most cases, be the risk of a 
growing indifference among young men to their 
peculiar opinions, and in some a complete estrange- 
ment from that communion which had once been 
the object of their veneration and love. Regarding 
the Church aa " the pillar and ground of the truth," 
he therefore considered the interests that were put 
in jeopardy as more precious than luiman learning 
itself. The religious influence of almost every 
college in the country waa unfriendly to our system, 
while, at the same time, there were abundant re- 
sources among Episcopalians to establish one of 
their own, if they could only be aroused to a sense 

Vol. I. 20 
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of its importance. With the view of attracting their 
attention to this subject, be drew up a plan of an 
bumble institutioni which might be the beginning of 
this good work, and which he hoped might eventu- 
ally be placed on that more extended scale which 
would be suited to their wealth, their numbers, and 
their wants. 

Accordingly, in the spring of 1814, he proposed 
to institute a Grammar School, to be conducted 
under his superintendence, and in which were to be 
taught the various branches of an English and 
classical education. It was to be amply supplied 
with instructors and ushers; the pupils were to 
board and lodge in the institution, to attend regu- 
larly upon divine service, and to go through such a 
course of religious instruction as should be particu- 
larly suited to their capacity and years. 

This, however, was only to be made subservient 
to the more useful and important scheme which he 
had so long been anxious to accomplish. The 
whole profits of the establishment were to be appro- 
priated to the support and endowment of a Theolo- 
gical Seminary. The instruction in this seminary 
was to be conducted according to the canons of the 
Church, and the course of study prescribed by the 
authority of the same. It was to be placed under 
the patronage of the General Convention, and under 
the immediate care of a board of trustees, who 
were to render an account of the state of the insti- 
tution to that body at its regular meetings. The 
Bishops were to be ex officio members of the board ; 
to nominate the trustees in the first instance, con- 
sisting of an equal number of the clergy and laity; 
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and the board itself was to fill up all vacaacies. 
The Bishop of New-York, and the Bishop of New- 
Jersey, were to be superintendents of the school ; the 
former in the capacity of President, and the latter of 
Vice-President. The objects of the establishment 
were to train up the young men designed for holy 
orders in the spirit of evangelical piety ; to establish 
them in habits of close thinking and accurate re- 
search ; to advance them in theological attainments, 
and to instruct them in the proper mode of cele- 
brating holy offices, in pulpit eloquence, and in the 
important practical qualifications which constitute 
a faithful, laborious, and zealous parish minister. 
For this purpose there were to be ample theological 
instruction and recitations, exercises in the compo- 
sition of sermons, and in reading and speaking, as 
well as devotional services. None were to be ad- 
mitted into the institution until the superintendents 
were satisfied, from personal acquaintance or the 
fullest testimony, of their ptous and amiable dispo- 
sitions, the correctness of their morals, their fitness 
for the sacred office, their desire of entering into 
the ministry, as the means of advancing tbe glory 
of God in the salvation of man, and their attachment 
to the doctrines, order, and worship of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. It was to be :iie duly of the 
officers, not merely by exercises of devotion, but by 
frequent practical addresses, and by all other meana 
in their power, to cherish these dispositions in the 
young men designed for holy orders, to impress upon 
them the origin, the duties, and the difficulties, ar| 
well as the aids and rewards of the Christian minis- 
try, that they might bo devoted to the sacred work, 
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and prepared to exert, with prudence, fidelity, and 
zeal, all their talents and attainments in the service 
of their divine Lord and Master, and of the Church 
which he purchased with his blood. Theological 
scholarships were to be established for the educa- 
tion of young men who might be destitute of pecu- 
Diary means, and the benefits extended to them 
during the term of their classical as well as of their 
theological preparation. The sums contributed 
towards the seminary by the pious beneficence of 
individuals or corporations, were to bo equally 
divided, and one half appropriated to the endow- 
ment of professorships, the erection of buildings, 
and the general purposes of the institution; and 
the other to the endowment of scholarships, bearing 
the names of the donors. 

It was another part of the plan, that the location 
of the Seminary and Grammar School should be in 
such a position as would be most convenient to 
Episcopalians in general, as the former was designed 
for the benefit of the Church at large, and as the 
latter, in case it should become a college, might 
then attract students from various parts of the 
Union. But in regard to both, he deemed it of the 
utmost importance that they should be in a retired 
situation, where there might be but few temptations 
to the pleasures of social life, and none to the dissi- 
pation of a city : for he not only thought that the 
ease and social enjoyments of a city life, but even 
its literary pleasures, and the literary vanity which 
those pleasures tend to cherish in the youthful mind, 
were apt to be unfavourable to those modest and 
huoibla tempers which are the ornaments of the 
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Christian, and the peculiar graces of the Christian 
minister. The self-denying, devoted, and zealous 
spirit of the ministry, was to be formed in retirement, 
by study, meditation, and prayer. 

With this view he had, many years before, as 
has been already noticed, purchased a place in a 
beautiful and secluded spot in New-Jcrscy, on which 
be had proposed to locate these institutions; and 
it had been hia determination partially to withdraw 
from the city, and to devote to them his principal 
attention and labours. But though the change in 
hia situation bad made that scheme impracticable, 
yet he did not think that a general and faithful 
superintendence of them, and an occasional parti- 
cipation in tlieir instruction and discipline, would 
be incompatible with his other duties. 

In these outlines of a plan for educating our youth 
in such a way as to combine literary improvement 
with religious culture, agreeably to our own views 
of rational worsliipand primitive truth, we perceive 
with what fond solicitude he always dwelt upon 
every subject connected with the extension and 
proeperity of the Church. The Theological Semi- 
nary, from the immediate and urgent call for well- 
trained ministers in every part of our country, had 
engaged more of his thoughts and attention, and 
accordingly, in the brief sketch which he exhibited 
to the public, we find almost all of those general 
provisions for such an institution, which might have 
been expected from mature and anxious reflection, 
and to which little has been added by experience. - 
Notwithstanding the multiplicity and the import- 
ance of his engagements, yet, for the promotion of 
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these useful ends, be was willing to give a portion 
of his invaluable time, and to increase the weight 
of bis oppressive labours, without any view to 
emolument and reward. The period, however, io 
which these proposals were made, during the diffi- 
culties and embarrassments of the late war with 
England, was still found to be unpropitious ; and 
the only effect of this scheme was to excite in Epis- 
copalians a sense of their duty and their interests, 
and to prepare the way for another, which has since 
been so happily accomplished. 

The notice which he had taken of this subject 
the year before in the State Convention, and the 
proposal of a specific plan for the establishment 
and regulation of the seminary, had now awakened 
such an interest in the minds of Churchmen, as to 
create a great anxiety for the adoption of tl^e mea- 
sure. The matter was immediately after brought 
up in the General Convention, and after some dis- 
cussion, it was resolved '^ that it should be referred 
to the Bishops — and in those dioceses where there 
were no Bishops, to the Standing Committees there- 
in — to inquire in the respective dioceses or states, 
and to consider for themselves, concerning the ex- 
pediency of establishing a Theological Seminary, 
to be conducted under the general authority of the 
Church." These steps were thought to be prema- 
ture by Bishop Hobart and the delegation from 
New- York, for the reasons which he gave in his 
address to the Convention of his own diocese in 
the following fall. 

*^ The opposition from the deputation of the 
Church in New- York to the establishment of a 
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General Theological Seminary, by an act of that 
body, did not arise from disnfTection to a messure 
of vital importance to the Church, but from an 
opinion that the same object could be accomplished, 
on the most correct and enlarged principles and 
views, by private concert and co-operation among 
the influential friends of the Church in various parts 
of the Union, without encountering many difficulties, 
to which the measure would be liable, if taken ap, 
under present circumstances, by the General Con- 
vention." 

In his annual addresses to the Convention, the 
Bishop did not confine himself to a mere detail of 
his Episcopal nets, and a description of the state 
of the diocese, but touched upon any points which 
he deemed material — suggesting projects for the 
extension of the Church — encouraging the pious 
and sober attempts of others — discountenancing all 
doubtful schemes— restraining every tendency to 
irregularity and enthusiasm — animating the zeal of 
the correct and diligent by his notice of their 
labours — giving gentle admonitions to the remiss — 
and endeavouring to promote unity of principle and 
practice throughout his charge. It was his opinion, 
that the most fervent and elevated devotion could 
have ample scope within those limits which the 
Church had prescribed, and that there was no 
ground for separating evangelical piety from primi- 
tive order and truth; yet as he laid great stress 
upon matters of external order, in some cases, on 
account of their decency, propriety, and utility; 
and in others, because he deemed them of apostolic 
and divine authority, and therefore did not dare to 
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'' put asunder what God bad joined together ;^ he was 
often misunderstood by those without, aniii some- 
times most uncharitably misrepresented and reviled 
by those within. There were a few who differed 
from him widely in many respects, but who still 
had discernment enough to take a just uiew of his 
opinions, and candour enough to acknowledge the 
evangelical character of his preaching, and to be- 
lieve in his deep and unaffected piety; but how 
many regarded him with blind and incurable pre- 
judice, as one having merely ^' the form without the 
power of godliness !'' 

And yet he was so careful in explaining his views, 
as to leave no room for misconception and error. 
No one could mistake his opinions on the points 
which we have just noticed, that would dispassion- 
ately read these passages from his address to the 
Convention in 1814. 

" My Clerical and Lay Brethren, I should enjoy 
fittle satisfaction in congratulating you on the in- 
creasing attachment to the Christian principles of 
our Church, and veneration for her institutions, if I 
Could not also congratulate you on the increase of 
that evangelical piety which these principles and 
institutions, when faithfully observed and practised, 
are calculated to produce. He, indeed, must enter- 
tain very inferior and erroneous notions of the 
nature and design of the ordinances of the Church, 
and of the high objects of the ministerial calling, 
who does not extend their influence to the excite- 
ment and preservation of the power of godliness, of 
that vital and productive faith which, through the 
agency of the Divine Spirit renewing the soul and 
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oon forming the life to the holy standarJ of Christian 
morals, can nione authorize tlie eluvated hope, that 
we are liie subjccta of Gud'a favour, and in a state 
of preparation for liis kingdom of jjlory. 

" Tliat your ministrations, my Cloricnl Brethren, 
may produce these exalted effects in the present, 
liulinrsa and eternal salvation of the people com- 
mitted to youroJiarj,'e, is, I nm confident, the subject 
of your earnest solicitude and constant prayers. To 
endeavour to produce these effects by any other 
means than those which our Churcli authorizes, and 
which the piety ntid wisdom of ages have sanctioned, 
would be a departure from the most solemn obliga- 
tions of duty, and would not ultimately produce that 
fervent, and, at the same time, that humble, that 
unassuming, that consistcut, that permanent piety, 
equally remote from tiie extremes oflukewarmness 
and enthusiasm, which atone the rcul friend to our 
Church, and the substantial interests of religion, 
would wish to sec prevail. 

" It is. cause both of gratitude and of boast, that 
what arc considered by some tlie dull round u{ 
Church observances, in the hands of a faithful 
minister, prove, by the blessing of God, effectual 
in converting sinners, and in establishing believers 
in the holy faith of the Gospel. 

" Such means of grace, and such only do I cxliorc 
you to employ; and these raean.s my Brethren of 
the Laity, it is my duty to impress upon you , if they 
do not prove to you ' the savour of life,' will cer- 
tainly prove to you, in the strong language of an 
inspired apostle, ' the savour of death.' May wo 
nil then, in our respective stations, so adoro tJie 
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doctrine of God our Savionr in all things, that we 
may bring honour to his name and his holy Churchy 
and finally save our own souls." 

In 1815 the Bishop published a Pastoral Letter 
to the Laity of the Church in his Diocese, on the 
subject of Bible and Common Prayer Book Socie- 
ties. Here he took the unpopular ground, that our 
institutions for religious purposes should be con- 
ducted in our own way, and on our own principles, 
without any union or amalgamation with those of 
other bodies of Christians. The great indifierence 
to the distinctive principles of the Church, even 
among many of our own people, from an ignorance 
of their nature and importance ; the false notions 
of liberality prevailing among those who were better 
informed, and the general disapprobation at that 
time, among other denominations, of a policy which 
was regarded as narrow, selfish, and almost intole- 
rant, would have made such an appeal to the clergy 
themselves, a bold and startling measure. But, 
confident that he was right, and sure of their general 
support when the matter should be duly weighed, 
he determined to address himself at once to his 
people at large, to whom ii was still more new and 
strange. He always had a strong reliance on the 
good sense of the community, and was persuaded 
that the just and reasonable cause, when properly 
supported, would prevail over prejudice and error. 
In the present instance he was not deceived. The 
laity, engrossed in a great measure with other 
pursuits, are but little accustomed to think on those 
disputed points of principle and policy which divide 
divines; but if they can only be induced to give 
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ibem a careful and serious examination, they are 
not only apt to come to just and sound conclusions, 
but to be zealous, uniform, and consistent in their 
support and defence. Their opinions are adopted 
for themselves on their otvn merits, without regard 
to what may be thought of them by others. Their 
reputation, their interests, and comfort, are in no 
way affected by the particular cast of their religious 
views, and therefore they can entertain them in 
quietness and peace. But it is not alwitys so with 
the clergy: the prevailing tone of public sentiment 
where they may happen to be placed; the pride of 
maintaining consistency in their course, even though 
it may have been commenced in ignorance and 
error; the fear of censure in the uncompromising 
defence of the truth ; and, above all, the love of 
popular praise — often exert a strong but insensible 
influence over their minds, and give them such a 
wrong bias as no force of reasoning can correct. 
This is no impeachment of their honesty and sin- 
cerity; it is the almost unavoidable operation o§\ 
circumstances on the infirmity of human nature. 
The laity have their own temptations, but they are 
not exposed in the same degree to these ; and hence, 
as a body, they are more free and unembarrassed 
both in the adoption and in the maintenance of their 
religious principles. 

The Bishop, therefore, though he had entire coo- 
ftdence in the sound and correct views of almost 
all his clergy, thought it of the utmost importance/ 
also, that the laity should be led to attend to thi*' 
subject, well knowing that, if they thought justly, 
they would act boldly and independently. Their 
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'CO-operation woald strengthen his own handa, em- 
bolden the timid and wayering among the clergj, 
and give union, force, and effect to all their efforts. 

After noticing the particular circumstance which 
induced him to write this Pastoral Letter ; the un- 
paralleled exertions which were making for the 
distribution of the word of God ; the precious cha- 
racter and blessed effects of this word, both in 
regard to the life which now is, and the life which 
is to come ; he then remarks, ^^ that the members of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church who constituted 
the Bible and Common Prayer Book Society, were 
deeply impressed with the duty which seemed to 
call forth all the energies of the Christian world, of 
diffusing the knowledge of God's revealed will by 
the gratuitous distribution of the sacred volume 
which contains it. They were, however, naturally 
led, at the same time, to consider that the Book of 
Common Prayer contains the purest exhibition of 
that evangelical truth which the Bible reveals, and 
therefore resolved, in conjunction with that sacred 
volume, to devote their exertions to the distribution 
of this invaluable summary of divine truth and for- 
mulary of devotion." 

He then. sets forth the various reasons which 
justify this union. 

** The first consideration which enforces the pro- 
priety of the measure, is, that among Episcopalians 
there is a greater want of the Book of Common 
Prayer than of the Bible. Few families belonging 
to the Church are destitute of a Bible : one of these 
may answer for a family, while several Common 
Prayer Books are necessary, in order to enable all 
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itfl menibers to unite in public worship. Many too 
are desirous of becoming acquainted with the prin- 
ciples and worship of the Church, and perhapa 
disposed to attach themselves to it, who are yet , 
unwilling or unable to purchase a Prayer Book. 
These remarks are particularly applicable to con- 
gregations recently formed, and to new settlements. 
" The joint distribution of the Bible and this 
book appears proper, because the connexion ia a 
natural and judicious one. 

" Both these volumes exhibit divine truth — the 
one, as the original code, which contains the various 
commands of the Most High, and which alone, as 
the law and the testimony, speaks with supreme 
authority ; the other, as the invaluable digest, in 
which the truths and precepts of the sacred volume 
are arranged in lucid order, set forth with sim- 
plicity, embellished with the graces of diction, and 
animated by the purest fervours of devotion. ' 

" In distributing the Prayer Book, we circulate, 
in a conspicuous and interesting manner, large 
portions, and those the most important, of the 
sacred word. 

" We present the Bible at large; and with the 
Bible, in the Book of Common Prayer, an abstract 
of it, comprising, in the words of inspiration, a suc- 
cinct but complete summary of the plan of redemp- 
tion; of the character, the history, and the offices 
of its Divine Author ; of its principles, its duties, 
and its hopes. Many of these the Psalter displays 
in the affecting strains of penitence, supplication, 
and praise. They are all fully exhibited in the 
Epistles and Gospels contained in the Book of 
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Common Prayer. Many important passages of 

Scriptui'e," also " establishing faith, or enforcing* 

obedience, are scattered through the various offices 

in the Book of Common Prayer. 

** The evangelical truths of Scripture are set forth 

in this book with clearness, fidelity, and force; 

those truths, which are considered fundamental — 

the corruption amd guilt of man — the divinity, the 

atonement, and the intercession of Jesus Christ — 

and salvation through a lively faith in him, and 

through the sanctifying power of the Holy Ghost. 

To quote all the passages which set forth these 

doctrines, would be to transcribe the liturgy. They 

constitute the spirit that gives life to every page, 

that glows in every expression of this inimitable 

volume ; they are set forth, not in a form addressed 

merely to the understanding, but in that fervent 

language of devotion which reaches the heart. 

What greater service, then, can we render to a 

benighted world, than to circulate, in conjunction 

with the Bible, this admirable summary of its 
renovating truths I 

" Against a measure justified and enforced by so 
many irresistible considerations, the objection can- 
not be admitted, that it would prevent Episcopalians 
from associating with other denominations of Chris- 
tians in Bible Societies. 

<< But what are the objects of Bible Societies! 
The general object, the diffusion of religious truth 
— the particular object, the distribution of the Bible. 
In Bible and Common Prayer Book Societies, Epis- 
copalians make provision for the distribution of the 
Bible, and thus discbarge this part of their duty ; and 
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hf providing also for the distribution of the Prayer 
Booki they fulfil the general duty of difitising reli- 
gious truth more efiectually than by the circulation 
of the Bible alone. What particular reasoui then, 
can be urged for their relinquishing the most effec- 
tual mode of diffusing religious truth, in order to 
unite in Bible Societies with other denominations 
of Christians t Is this measure necessary to enable 
these denominations to accomplish their pious and 
benevolent designs t By no means. Numbers, in- 
dividual wealth, and a liberality worthy of praise 
and of imitation, render our aid unnecessary. Is 
the union of Episcopalians in Bible Societies with 
other denominations desirable and proper, because 
the only differences between them and us are on 
subordinate and non-^essential points t Let me en- 
treat your candour, my Brethren, while I point out 
the fallacy and danger which lurk under this speci- 
ous profession of liberality. 

''There are differences among Christians; and 
differences there will be, until it shall please the 
great Head of the Church to lead all his people to 
* glorify him with one heart and one mouth.' That 
all the differences among Christians are on points 
stihordinate and non-essential, is an unfounded as- 
sertion. It is not demanded by Christian charity, 
for this very reason, because it is unfounded. Chris* 
tian charity can never demand the sacrifice of truth* 
It can never be inconsistent with Christian charity 
to ob^y inspired injunctions ; and to ' hold fast the 
form of sound words,' * to contend earnestly for 
the faith once delivered to the saints,' to keep the 
' unity of the spirit,' and to abide in the ' fellowship 
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of the apostles/ by submitting to that ministry wbicb, 
in pursuance of the power committed to them by 
their divine Master, they constituted in the Church. 
What that form of sound words, that faith, that 
fellowship are, Christian communities must deter- 
mine for themselves. But this determination being 
made, each member of that community is bound, as 
well by the principles of social order as by the sa- 
cred claims of truth, not merely to act in conformitj 
to this determination, but to justify and advocate it, 
until he is convinced, after full and honest inquiry, 
that it is erroneous. 

** Christian charity is violated, not by contending 
for what each individual deems the truth, but by 
conducting the contest under the influence of an 
improper spirit. In this alone consists that bigotry 
virith which the advocate of controverted opinions is 
generally branded, however mild and catholic his 
spirit, and decorous and liberal his manner. 

** To apply these remarks to the case of Episco- 
palians. They are distinguished from other deno- 
minations of Christians, among other things, by 
three orders in the ministry. Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, which, they declare, have been since the 
apostles' times ; and by a liturgy, or form of prayer, 
which, they think, as a form, is sanctioned by apos- 
tolic and primitive usage ; and, as to its materials, 
lain great part of primitive origin, and of unequalled 
excellence. Is it not due to these principles — is it 
not a dictate of prudence, to decline associations 
which may insensibly weaken his attachment to 
these principles, and in which he may be compelled 
either to act inconsistently with them, or to engage 
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IB unpleasant collisions witli those wbo thiok dil- 
ferenlly from himselH h is certainty correct, as a 
generat remark, that Christian truth and Chrisliau 
harmony are best preserved wlieu Christian:! of 
different religious communiona endeavour to ad- 
vance the interests of religion in their own way. 

" Considering too the general division between 
those who receive Episcopacy and iboae who are 
opposed to it, between those who adopt a liturgy 
and those who reject one, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine with whom, in any association, would be the 
strength and advantage of numbers. In all associir- 
tions of bodies of men professing different principles, 
the most numerous will silently, gradually, but effec- 
tually, bear sway; and the minority will glide in- 
sensibly into the larger mass, unless tbey are 
constantly on their guard ; and then their safety can 
be secured only by a teuaciousness which may 
incur the stigma of bigotry, and interrupt unity and 
harmony. A professtoa of liberality pervades all 
such associations, which would reader it unfashion- 
able, unpleasant, and unkind for the Episcopalian lo 
doubt the equal excellence of Presbytery and Epis- 
copacy, of extempore worship and a liturgy. 

"When Episcopalians are brought into this state 
of liberal indifference, if ihey arc not prepared to 
renounce their principles, they are at least deterred 
from laying peculiar stress upon ihera, and froi&. 
advocating and enforcing them. 1 s power of. ] 



habit is wonderful, and the progress 
or uncoiamon from indifference 
even to dislike. 

" Fidelity to our principles, am 
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to preserve Christian harmony, seem to justify its 
in the separate mmDagement of our religious con- 
cerns. But the important points of difference 
among Christians should never interrupt the har- 
mony of social and domestic intercourse, nor check 
the exercise of Christian benevolence.'' 

The reasons alleged in the Pastoral Letter for 
the distribution of the Prayer Book with the Bible 
by Episcopalians, appear to be so just and forcible, 
that, did we not know the contrary, we should 
suppose that they would be regarded as conclusive 
by every sober and reflecting mind. The dangers 
apprehended from an association with other deno- 
minations for religious purposes, might be consi- 
dered by some as problematical and extravagant, 
and therefore, in regard to them, there might natu- 
rally be expected greater diversity of opinion. But 
the Bishop was opposed on both grounds by an 
Episcopalian, in an anonymous reply to his Pastoral 
Letter. The writer, however, by the extravagance 
of his positions, proved himself to be an injudicious 
advocate of the cause which he espoused. Besides 
maintaining the very common sentiment that it was 
the interest and duty of Episcopalians to unite with 
their fellow Christians in spreading the knowledge 
of the word of God, he also endeavoured to show 
that ** the Book of Common Prayer ought not to 
accompany the Bible in its universal distribution," 
and ** that Prayer Book Societies should appro- 
priate no -part of their funds to the purchase of 
Bibles.'' 

Bishop Hobart shows, in the clearest and most 
convincing manner, that there are no circumstances 
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in which the Book of Common Prayer may not be 
advantageously distributed with the Bible. In 
regard to those who do not belong to our commu- 
nion, but are favourably disposed towards it, this is 
the readiest way to cherish and strengthen their 
attachment to it, and to convince them of the ex- 
cellence ofthe doctrines and worship of the Church. 
In regard to those who object to our form of go- 
vernment, and disapprove of our sacraments and 
rites, this would be one of the most cfTectuai 
methods of giving them correct views of our prin- 
ciples, disabusing them of their prejudices, and 
subduing their opposition. In regard to the Heathen, 
this would be the best key to the proper understand- 
ing of the Scriptures; improving and confirming the 
knowledge xvhich the Bible gives of their Saviour, 
and at the same time furnishing them with the most 
affecting invocations to implore the mercy of that 
Saviour on iheir perishing souls. " One invaluable 
chBracterij9lic of our liturgy, is its admirable fitness, 
not only for worship, but instruction. It is not 
only a guide to devotion, but a formulary of faith ; 
a correct exiiibition of evangelical doctrine, in lan- 
gaege gratifying to the taste of the most refined, 
and level to the capacities ofthe most humble; en- 
lightening the understanding and swaying the afiec- 
lions of the heart. Can a book, unrivalled in its 
simple, correct, and forcible display of the truths 
contained in the Bible, be an unfit companion to 
this sacred volume t The Prayer Book is the belt 
religious tract that cnn accompany the B 
If every consideration, drawn from thr 
and relalionti of ilie two boo(c», enforce 
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distribution! then the second position of the author 
of the reply, '^ that Prayer Book Societies shoald 
appropriate no part of their funds to the purchase 
of Bibles;" is as extraordinary as the first ; for this 
would be debarring Episcopalians, as a zeparaJU 
religious community, from all efforts for the distri- 
bution of the sacred volume. 

Bishop Hobart then attempts to show the fallacy 
of the last position in the reply, that it is '^ the 
interest and duty of Episcopalians to unite with 
their fellow Christians in spreading the knowledge 
of the word of God ;" and contends, that an union 
of all denominations for the purpose of circulating 
the Scriptures, will not more effectually adrance 
the object than a generous emulation among them 
40 out do each other in this labour of love. 

The Pastoral Letter details the reasons which 
justify Episcopalians in the separate management 
of their religious concerns ; and the principal one 
against their union with other societies, was '^ the 
apprehension that such indiscriminate associations 
would tend to bring Episcopalians into that state 
of liberal indifference in which, if they are hot pre- 
pared to renounce their principles, they are at least 
deterred from laying peculiar stress upon them, 
and from advocating and enforcing them." The 
author of the reply, in order to justify his own 
arguments, and to justify his view of the subject, 
quotes with approbation the warm commendations 
which Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, bestows 
on the British and Foreign Bible Society — '^ Here, 
Brethren, learn to dwell together in unity. We do 
pot aslf, AriB you a Cburchnoan or a Dissenter, but 
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do you love vital Christianity % Do you prefer that 
the word of God should be circulated without note 
or comment, rather than the increase of your own 
particular party Y If this be the case, we hail you 
as a brother and a friend in the Lord.'' ** Is not 
this a case in point fully establishing" Bishop Ro- 
bert's ** reasoning Y Is not this the profession of 
liberalityi which deems it unfashionable, unpleasant, 
and unkind, for the Episcopalian to doubt the equal 
excellence of Presbytery aqd Episcopacy ; of ex- 
tempore worship and a liturgy! Is not this the 
liberal indifference, not advancing by slow progress, 
but at once plupging into that renunciation of prin- 
ciple which" Bishop Hobart ** deprecated 1 Orders 
of the ministry which the Church maintains God 
established ; and a liturgy sanctioned by Scripture, 
antiquity, and reason, are thus placed in opposition 
to vital Christianity. Nay ; for the Churchman to 
desire the increase of the Church, is branded with 
the stigma of designing only the increase of a par- 
ticular party." 

'' Christian liberality extends its charity, not to 
opinions, but to men; judging candidly of their 
motives, their character, and conduct. Tenacious 
of what it deems the truth, it earnestly endeavours, 
in the spirit of Christian kindness, to reclaim others 
from error. But there is a spurious liberality, whose 
tendency is to confound entirely the boundaries 
between truth and error. It acts under the influence 
of the maxim, not the less pernicious, because it 
allures in the flowing harmony of numbers. 

** For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
Ho canH be wrong whose life is in the right." 
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*^ Christian unity is a fiindamental principle of tba 
Gospel, and schism a deadly sin. But Christiaii 
unity is to be obtained not by a dishonourable 
concealment or abandonment of principle, where 
there is no real change of opinion, nor even by ai 
union in doctrine^ could such an union be sincerelj 
effected, of religious sects who continue to differ ii 
regard to the ministry of the Church. The Epis- 
copalian believes, in the language of the Church, 
' that Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, have been from 
the apostles' times; that God, by his providence 
and Holy Spirit, appointed these orders.' He knows 
DO Christian unity but in submission to this minis- 
try. Judging the heart, and still less determining 
the final destiny of no individual, he deems it hit 
duty to avoid and ^to discountenance separation 
from this ministry, which he considers the sin of 
schism ; that sin from which, in the litany of the 
Church, he prays to be delivered. He declines, 
with mildness and prudence, but with decision and 
firmness, all proffered compromises and associa- 
tions which do not recognise these orders of the 
ministry, and which may tend to weaken his attach- 
ment to the distinctive principles of his own Church. 
He respects the consciences of 6thers. He guards 
their rights, but he will not sacrifice or endanger 
his own. He defends and enforces those troe 
principles of Christian unity which characterize hit 
Church. He does his duty, and leaves the rest to 
God — in the prayer and in the belief that the gracioui 
Head of the Church will, in his own good time, 
overcome the errors, the prejudices, and the pas- 
sions of men, to the advancement of Cfariatitn 
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fellowship snc] peace ; so that at length < the whole 
of his dispersed sheep shall be gathered into oaa 
fold, under one Shepherd, Jeaus Christ our Lord.' ' 

Shortly after the publication of hia Pastoral | 
Letter, and his notice of the reply which was made 
to it, the American Bible Society was established. 
Notwithstanding the imposing array of overwhelm- 
ing numbers, of rank, talent, and influence, which 
that society presented, he was neither intimidated 
nor silenced. The principles which he had before 
advocated, were now rendered still more unpopular 
by this general union in opposition to them. It not 
only had tho cordial support of all the other reli- 
gious denominations, but of some of the respectable 
clergymen and influential laymen of our own com- 
munion. But as the love of wliat be deemed the 
truth had always prevailed over his regard for 
popular favour, he was only roused to a more 
vigorous defence of it, by the danger to which it 
was exposed. No man ever acted on higher and 
nobler principles. This was a question connected 
not only with his opinions, but his official duty, and 
therefore all personal considerations were disre- 
garded. He knew that among those who were 
opposed to our Church, he would subject himself to 
odium, misrepresentation, and reproach. He knenr 
that the expediency and policy of his conduct would 
be doubted by many of her friends. But none of 
these things disturbed him ; for though he was 
covetous of approbation and praise on true groundi, 
yet, in defending a good cause, he was wholly indif- 
ferent to censure. On this subject he had thought 
mott aDxiousIyi he had come to the most fixed con- 
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by a conviction that it was neither necessary nor 
expedient. Some denominations, also, may have 
feared that there was a spirit of proselytism in the 
measure. If, indeed, this national society were to 
be national in any thing more than name, it could 
only be so by delegation, and the general attend- 
ance of the delegates, without some other business 
or more powerful motive, could not reasonably be 
expected. The time fixed for its meeting was 
about the time of the meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia. 
This circumstance alone could secure the attend- 
ance of persons from all parts of the Union, and 
give it the semblance of a national institution; and 
then, however others miglit be honoured with officesj 
the spirit, and influence, and credit of the institution 
would eventually be that of tlic very numerous and 
respectable Presbyterian denomination. 

But if this denomination and others should thini 
proper to institute another Bible Society, yet 
patronage, the wealth, the influence, and exertions 
of Episcopalians were needed for similiar institu- 
tions in their own Church. The New- York Bible 
and Common Prayer Book Society was established, 
as it was believed, before any Bible Society in the 
United States. Its Auxiliary, instituted by young 
men of our Church, called for the support and 
countenance of Episcopalians. By encouraging 
these institutions, and.connecting themselves with 
the proposed Bible Society, they would at least 
avoid the risk of injuring the interests of their own 
Church, interrapting her harmony, damping the 
zeal for her principles, which was leading her to 

Vol. I. 23 
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prosperity, and at the same time of coming inUr 
nnpleaaant eoUision with others. 

The Bishop then reiterates many of the argo- 
ments in his Pastoral Letter against the evils of 
rndiscrirainate associations, and most affectioMatdj 
and earnestly entreats his peo{de to shun them. 

This is a mere abstract of his reasonings, which, 
from its brevity, must necessarily deprive them of 
much of their force, and which cannot be fully feh, 
except from a perusal of the pieces themselfei. 
The effect of them was very soon perceived in our 
own Church, and a change has since taken place 
in the opinions of many in other denominations, 
which forms a strong presumption in favour of 
their justness and truth. Whether it be from the 
overwhelming ascendency which Bishop Hobait 
predicted would be gained by some large socie^ 
over every other, or from the want of harmony is 
carrying on their operations together, or from the 
discovery, that the liberal indifference arising out 
of general efforts was paralyzing their zeal for 
their peculiar principles, it is with good reason be- 
lieved, that, in two respectable bodies of Christians 
at least, there has been a great abatement of 
interest in the American Bible Society, and a 
growing dislike ta all similar associations for re- 
ligious purposes. 

But it was particularly gratifying to Bishop Ho- 
bart to perceive the favourable influence which 
these publications were exerting over the minds of 
Episcopalians ; leading some tc» reflect on the in- 
jurious tendency of general sociedes to the interests 
of the GhBrch, directing the boa nty of others into 
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-Hs proper chaunele, and rousing many who had 
hitherto been indifferent, to active and zealous ex- 
ertions in behalf of our own institutions. Several 
Auxiliary Bible and Common Prayer Book Socie- 
ties were immediately formed in various parts of 
the state; in the institution of which many of the 
distinguished laymen of our Church co-operated 
with the clergy. He encouraged others to an imi- 
tation of their example, by noticing the fact with 
marked approbation in his address to Uie Conven- 
tion. He enforced the reasonings of his Pastoral 
Letter and Address in private communications to 
those persons from whose discriminating minds 
and sound principles he might look for a correct 
decision, and from whose personal attachment he 
might hope for countenance and support. Nor in 
bis intercourse with the people did he suffer the 
work to rest, but by argument, persuasion, and all 
the just influence of bis station, urged it on with 
diligence and success. 

The eflfecta of these publications extended also 
beyond the immediate object for which they were 
written. As the general principles which they 
contained were alike applicable to all associations 
wiihother denominations for any common purpose; 
so the tendency of them was to restrain Churchmen 
from this amalgamation in every case, and to with- 
draw them from such a connexion where it hud 
already been formed. The operation of them, ia 
both respects, though gradual, was plainly perceived 
in the more wholesome tone of public sentinfeot 
among our people, and in a greater degree of union 
in their ell'orts fur our own instilutionti. 
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But Bishop Hobart did not merely confine bis 
aolicitude to tbe exclusive character of our institu- 
tions, but was unwearied in his exertions to promote 
their useful and importantvends. . Humble as thej 
were in their infant operations, they were not be- 
neath his paternal care. Backward as our people 
were in their support, he was never discouraged. 
He attended the meetings of all our societies when- 
ever it was practicable, and was among the first to 
be present, and the last to retire. He entered into 
the minutest details of their business— took a 
lively interest in all their proceedings— -noticed 
every change in their condition — suggested expe- 
dients for their improvement when they were lan- 
guishing, and rejoiced at every appearance of their 
growth and success. The most of these societies 
were originally established, with the approbation of 
the ecclesiastical authority, by a few young men, who 
united with the activity and ardour of youth much 
of the prudence and judgment of maturef years; 
whose pious zeal was tempered by an enlightened 
attachment to the distinctive principles and usages 
of our Church, and whose efforts were as earnest 
and persevering in promoting the cause of sober- 
ness and truth, as those of others in spreading en- 
thusiasm and error. The Bishop delighted in this 
little band. He animated them on all occasions by 
his approbation and praise. He looked to their 
example for a succession of active labourers in those 
societies which were so essentially connected with 
the welfare of the Church. And many of them, in 
the recollection of his parental watchfulness and 
jrpgard, still feel tbe impulse which he gave to their 
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exertions, and go on in their course with unabated 
ardour and zeal. 

At the opening of the Convention in 1815, Bishop 
Hobart delivered a Charge to his clergy on the 
Nature of the Christian Ministry, as set forth in (Ae 
Offices of Ordination. The first part is a lucid ex- 
position of the views of our Church on this subject, 
and an admirable epitome of the whole argument 
on Episcopacy. In the other parts there are some 
things deserving of a more particular notice. 

In presenting this succinct account of the senti- 
ments of our Church in regard to the Christian 
ministry, he atates, that it is his principal design to 
impress upon his brethren the caution, that we do 
not rank these opinions among the non-essentials 
of Christianity. 

"There is often an invidious distinction made 
between the doctrines and the institutions of the 
Gospel ; and yet tliey have both a divine origin, 
and they are inseparably connected as means to the 
same end — the salvation of man. Justification by 
a living faith in the Lord and Baviour Jesus Christ, 
and through the sanctification of the Divine Spirit, 
IB a fundamental doctrine of the Gospel. It per- 
vades oil the articles, and animates all the offices of 
our Church; and her ministers should make it tho 
basis of all their instructions and preaching. 

" But it hath pleased God to constitute a visible 
Church, and to make its ministry and ordinances tiie 
means and pledgesof this justification. ' The Lord 
added unto the Churcli,' we are told, ' the saved.* 
Believers are always spoken of as members of 
Christ's mystical body; and it is the Church which 
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Christ hath purchased with his blood, and which h% 
sanctifies by his spirit. 

'* But if you destroy the ministry, what becomes 
of the visible Church! If you render an extern^ 
commission unnecessary, what becomes of the mi- 
nistry! And if you change the mode origiDally 
constituted foir conveying this commission from the 
Divine Head of the Church, what assurance can we 
have that we enjoy it ! 

*' Our Church, on these subjects, speaks unequi- 
vocal language. * * *. Let us not go beyond her 
language, but let us not refrain from avowing it; 
let us not diminish its force through thattnost un* 
dignified and unworthy motive, a wish to obtain a 
transitory popularity with those who reject the 
claims of Episcopacy. 

** But it is of the utmost importance that the 
duty of inculcating Episcopal principles should be 
discharged with prudence. They should not be 
urged at improper seasons or places, nor expressed 
in language harsh or violent, or admitting inferences 
not intended or warranted. Let these principles 
be inculcated in the spirit of liberality, rendering 
respect to the motiver. the talents, and the piety of 
those who reject them. Let them be inculcated 
with humility, carefully avoiding all appearance of 
arrogance, and in the spirit of fervent affection for 
the Redeemer's kingdom. 

'' Let us not only inculcate these principles, but 
let us cherish in our own minds a sense of their 
importance. Let us avoid, as far as possible, all 
situations which may require us either to estimate 
as non-essential these principles, or to appear 
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iaferior to others in Christian liberality, and which 
may place the benevolent and social feelings of 
our nature at variance vrith our fidelity to truths 
solemnly avovred by our Church, and considered 
by her essential to her polity; and which we are to 
guard asihe rallying points which will finally bring 
into one fold the dispersed and discordant Israel of 
God." 

In this Charge Bishop Hobart also sets another 
point in a clear nnd proper light, as he had done 
before in several of his works, which has been the 
occasion of much confusion in the dispute on Epis- 
copacy. 

" Let me detain you while I illustrate the great 
importance of distinguishing between the ministry 
and the gotemment of tbo Cbnrch, properly so 
called. 

" The ministry of the Church necessarily includes 
only the orders of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
with their subordinate and appropriate powers; 
and these are of divine institutiou. 

" But the government of the Church, including 
these orders of the ministry, and thus far being of 
divine origin, extends to al! those other offices which 
the Church may deem it expedient to organize ; to 
the mode in which her ministers are eUcted and 
vested with jurisdiction ; and to the particular 
organization by which her legislative, executive, 
and judiciary powers are exercised. Considered 
in reference to these latter objects, the government 
of the Church is of human origin. 

" It is expedient, then, that we speuk of the divine 
institution of the Episcopal ministry, or of £pisco>' 
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pncff and not of the dinne institntion of EfMacopal 
gorernment. 

** In avowing tbe^ latter, ** there ia danger of 
being misunderstood, and of being represented as 
maintaining the divine institution of that eccleaai- 
tical establishment, in all its parts, which subsisti 
in the country from which we are descended.'' 

He then remarks, that the spiritual Church of 
England and the cifoil are entirely distinct; and 
shows, at length, in what respects we agree with her 
in the former character, as to all essential points of 
doctrine and discipline. In the remainder of the 
Charge he notices the care with which our Church 
guards the entrance to the ministry ; the literal, the 
theological^ the moral, and spiritual qualifications 
which she requires of those who are to be admitted 
to orders ; the barriers which she opposes to the 
unworthy, and the nature of the priest's and dea- 
con's office ; and he concludes with a most lively 
and eloquent description of their duties, and a most 
earnest and affectionate persuasion to diligencei 
fidelity, and zeal in their solemn charge^ 

In a funeral sermon which was preached by 

Bishop Hobart on the death of his predecessor, 

Bishop Moore, some allusion having been made to 

Paradise, he was led by this circumstance to write 

a Dissertation on the State of Departed Spirits, 

and the Descent of Christ into Hell. The reasons 

which he states for the discussion of this subject 

are, ** that the doctrine is not generally understood ; 

it is regarded by many as a doctrine of little 

nee, and of curious speculation only ; and 

^ as * a dangerous novelty, nearly allied to 
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the teneta concerning purgatory held by tlie Church 
of Rome." 

It is therefore hia object to ahow — 

"That it is a doctrine of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church ; 

"That it may be traced to the apostolic age; 
and, 

" That it is clearly revealed in the sacred writings. 

" The doctrine is — that the souls of men do not 
go immediately to heaven, the place of final blisa, 
nor to AcH, the place of final torment, but remain 
in a state of enjoyment or misery in the place of 
the departed, until the resurrection at the last day ; 
when, their bodies being united to their souls, they 
are advanced to complete felicity or woe in heavott 
or hell." 

The first point ia proved by a reference to the 
Apostles' Creed, in which it is stated, that Christ 
"descended into hell," or, as it ia explained in the 
rnbrick, into the " place of deparUd spirits ;" by the 
passage in the prayer for Christ's Church militant, 
where we are taught to beseech God " that we, with 
all those who are departed this life in his faith and 
fear, may be partakers of his heavenly kingdom;" 
and by an expression in ihc burial service, where 
we pray that " we, with all those who are departed 
in the true faith of his holy name, may have our 
perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and 
soul, in hia eternal and everlasting glory." 

In the second place, he shows that this doctrine 
has been maintained not only by the divines of our 
own Church, but by many also of other denomina- 
tions, who were eminent for their learning and piety. 
Vol. I. 24 
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Dr. Campbell, of the Presbyterian Church, in his 
able Dissertation prefixed to bis Translation of the 
Four Gospels; Dr. Macknigbt, of the same Cbnrcb, 
in his new Translation of the Epistles ; Dr. Dod- 
dridge, in his Commentary; Dr. Wilson, in his 
Notes on Ridgely's Body of Divinity; Dr. Adam 
Clarke, and the Rev. Mr. Wesley — all maintain this 
opinion ; and proofs of the assertion are given by 
extrii6ts from their works. A number of authorities 
lire also adduced in favour of the same opinion from 
the writings of some of the most illustrious divines 
of our own Church. 

The doctrine is then proved from the Scriptures 
themselves. '' 1st. These niiiformly represent that 
there is but one judgment at the last day; that the 
souls of men are not allotted to heaven or hell 
until this final judgment; and that, previouslj to 
that event, the soul must be in some other place, 
^d. The happiness of heaven and the misery of hell 
are represented in Scripture as complete, both of 
soul and body ; but, until the resurrection, the body 
is subject to corruption. Previously to the resur- 
rection, then, the righteous and the wicked can 
neither be in heaven nor hell. They must be is 
some other place. Their state of happiness must 
be different from its character in the final heaven 
of happiness, and hell of torment. Sd. The apostle 
asserts, that the saints of the patriarchal and Jewish 
dispensations have not yet arrived to the full glory 
of which they, with the saints of the NeW;Te8tament 
dispensation, will finally partake. ' These/ says 
be, (the saints of old,) ' all having obtained a good 
report by faith, received not the promise; God 
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having provided some better tliiogs for us, that tJiey 
itithout us should not be made perfect.' " Several 
of the best commentators refer this to their "final 
glory in the heaveniy state, to the full consummation 
of their hopes in Christ Jetus, at the time of bia 
iriumphnnt appearing." 

" Ab therefore these saints of old who are de- 
parted all live to God — for God is ' their God,' and 
< God is not the God of the dead, but of the living ;' 
and as they do not live in that state of final glory 
in heaven, on which they will not enter until the 
saints under the Gospel are admitted to it, at the 
judgment of llie great day; it follows, that all de- 
parted aaints must live to God in some place sepa- 
rate from heaven, anticipating with joyful hope 
their final glorification." 4tli. Another argument in 
favour of this opinion is drawn from that expression 
of our Lord, 'No man hath ascended up to heaven 
but he that came down from heaven, even the Son 
of Man, who is in heaven.' Though, therefore, it 
is said that Knocli was translated, and Elijah went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven, yet this cannot sig- 
nify that luatai which is the scene of the more 
particular display of the divine glory to which Christ 
hath ascended, and to which he will finally exalt his 
saints, but to some separate abode oi blessedness 
and pence. Arjy other construction of the word 
would make the passage of the inspired historian 
directly contradict the assertion of our Lord. 

" TJius also it is said — ' David is not yet ascended 
into the heavens.' His soul, therefore, must abide 
' io aomc separate region of hope and enjoyment. 
I " All these considerations prove that there must 
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be an intermediate state between death and the 
resurrection, where the souls of the departed abide. 
6th. The place of the departed is particularly de- 
signated in Scripture. 

** The language of out Lord to the penitent thief 
— ^ This day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,' 
determines the fact, that the soul of the blessed 
Jesus after death went to some place, to which, as 
the habitation of the departed spirits of the r^AfeoiM, 
the soul of the penitent thief was also admitted ; and 
this place is called Paradise. 

'^ * Thou wilt not leaVe my soul in hell ; nor suffer 
thy Holy One to see corruption.' This« passage of 
the sixteenth Psalm is expressly applied by St. Peter 
to our Saviour. According to this prediction, the 
soul of Christ was to be in hell. But he was not 
in hell before his death, neither was he there after 
his resurrection. It follows, that in the interval 
between his death and his resurrectionj his soul was 
in hell. There is no escaping from this conclusion 
but by maintaining, according to the opinion of some 
commentators, that the soul here meant is not his 
ToHonal or spiritual soul, but merely his animal 
smd, or life.^^ This word, both in the Hebrew and 
Greek, undoubtedly admits of this double signifi- 
cation. 

But there are several reasons to justify the in- 
terpretation of it in this passage, according to the 
former sense. 

'' 1. If the sour here ^'does not xne^in the spiritual 
(jmd immortal part of man, but is synonymous with 
animal life, or dead body, the obvious meaning of 
|iie passage, as referring to the two distinct parts 
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of the human nature of Christ, is lost. The Inst 
cinuse would only be a redundant repetition of the 
first. Whereas there is plainly such an oppositioa 
between them, as that they convey distinct meanings^ i 
and refer to different things. 'Thou wilt not leave. j 
my eoul in hell; nor suffer thy Holy One to sear I 
corruption.' 

" 2. According to the interpretation which ia herff I 
opposed, there is no account given of the soul of I 
Christ, in the interval between his death and hil'f 
resurrection- — the whole passage merely affirms thofl 
condition of his body. But if the former clause of ' 
the passage be interpreted of the gotd or spiritual 
part of the human nature of Christ, as the latter 
undoubtedly is of his body, there is then a full 
account of the condition of both parts of his nature. 
His goul was in hell, but not left there — his bodi/ ia 
the grave, but did not sec corruption. 

" 3. It ia evident that some part of the humna* 
nature of the blessed Jesus, called his soul, was to 
be left in some place called hell. But if soul means 
merely his animal life, this not being a distinct 
subsistence, there was no part of his nature in hdl. 
The term soul, therefore, cannot mean his body, 
his animal life, but the spiritual and immortal part 
of his human nature. This, his soul, properly so 
called, was in hell, but was not left there. 

" 4. This passage was understood of the descent 
of the rational and intellectual soul of Christ into 
hell, by the primitive Church. Bishop Pearson, in 
his learned work on the Creed, assertB, that there 
is nothing in which the Fathers more agreed than 
this, a real descent of tJie soul of Christ unto the 
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of the $oul$ of the departed,^^ though they 
differed as to the persons to whom, and the end for 
which they descended ; and he quotes their opinions 
at length. 

'' 5. By denying that the descent of Christ into 
hell, in this passagei is meant of the descent of his 
goul, properly so called, we give up the principal 
argument from Scripture, of the exUUncc of the 
human soul of Christ. ApoUinaris, an early heretic, 
denied to Christ an intellectual or ratumal Boid, 
the place of which was supplied, he said, by the 
Word, or Divinity. Against this heresy, the ortho- 
dox urged the text relative to Christ, ' Thou wilt 
not leave ny soul in hell.* Christ's desoeat into 
helt they considered as an undeniable proof that 
he had a reasonable soul : For it could not be his 
Deity that desponded into hell ; that being omni- 
present, was incapable of any local transition. It 
could not be his body, for that was committed to 
the tomb. It must therefore have been bis reason^ 
able, human sovl.^^ 

The same passage was also urged against the 
Eutychians, who altogether denied the human na- 
ture of Christ, asserting that there was in him but 
one nature, the divine. 

** But it is of primary importance, in this discus- 
sion, to ascertain the correct meaning of the word 
which, in this passage, and many others, is translated 
hell. If this mean a place of ddparted spirits, then 
the descent of the spirit, or soul, of Christ into the 
same abode is established. 

'^The word hM, in our English translation of 
the Bible, answers in the original to two distinct 
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words, aSni, hades, denoting merely a secret in- 
visible place, and IieDce applied to the place of 
deported spirits; and yeswa, geheriTta, signifying 
the place of final torment." 

It is made evident, from an elaborate examination 
into which the Bishop enters, of the menning of the 
former word a^, or hades, among the Greeks, and 
the corresponding word orcus among the Romans, 
and iheoi among the Jews, and also from the signi- 
fication which the nuthors of the Septuagint trans- 
lation of the Old Testament annexed to ilie term 
in above sixty places where it occurs, and from the 
obvious import of it in those passageswhere it occurs 
in the New Testament ; that when the apostles spoke 
ofhades, they used it in its settled, universal, and ap- 
propriate sense of the place of departed spirits. And 
this is the word which is rendered hetl in the passage 
relating to our Saviour in the sixteenth Psalm. 

Some observations are then made in regard to 
the situation of the place of departed spirits, and 
to the probability of the souls of the righteous and 
the wicked existing there in different conditions 
and different regions of that unknown abode. 

"That region of the departed where the souls of 
ttie righteous repose, in the interval between death 
and the resurrection, is denominated by our Saviour 
Paradise — 'This day, says he to the penitent thief, 
' thou shalt be with me in Paradise.' Not in heaven, 
the abode of the blessed — for to heaven our Lord 
ascended not tttl aAer his resurrection, as appears 
from his own words to Mary Magdalene — but to that 
region where the righteous abide in joyful hope of 
the consummation of their bliss." 
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The objeotions to this opinion, drawn from other 
parts of Scripture, are then answered ; the ends for 
which our Saviour descended into hell are shown 
to be of the most important nature ; and the dis* 
tinction is pointed out between this doctrine and 
the Papal doctrine of purgatory. 

The whole argument is thus concisely and admi- 
rably summed up by the Bishop himself : — 

** As the souls of men are not admitted into 
heaven, the place of happiness, nor into hell, the 
place of final torment, according to the representa- 
tion of the sacred writings, until the resurrection 
and judgment of the great day ; and as the soul, 
both from reason and Scripture, is not previously in 
a state of unconsciousness-^it follows, that during 
this interval, it must subsist in a separate state. 

** As the happiness of heaven ; and the misery of 
hell, the place of final torment, are represented in 
Scripture as the happiness or misery of the whole 
nutUf of his body united to his soul; and as this 
union, dissolved by death, is not renewed until the 
resurrection and judgment of the great day; it 
follows, that previously to this event, the soul can- 
not be a subject of the happiness of heaven, or of 
the misery of the final bell of torment, but must be 
in a separate state of incomplete, though inconceiv- 
ably great felicity or woe. 

'^ And that there is a place of the departed, 
denominated, in allusion to its secret and invisible 
character, ahriq^ hadeSf or hell, where, in distinct 
abodes, the souls of the righteous and of the wicked 
experience inconceivable happiness or misery, ex- 
pecting the consummation of their felicity or woe. 
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at the day of judgment, is placed beyond doubt by 
the fact that Christ's human soul was in hell (hadei), 
in the place of the departed, and in that part of 
this place denominated Paradise, in the intervid 
between his death and resurrection. 

^^ For, during this interval, his human soul was in 
some place ; since, independently of every other 
consideration, it was declared of him by the prophet^ 
that ' his soul was not to be left in hell.' 

'' But his soul, during this period, could not have 
been in heaven; for he did not ascend to heaven^ 
agreeably to his own declaration, until after his 
resurrection. 

^^ Nor could his soul have been in the hell of 
torment y for he declared, as matter of triumph and 
joy to the penitent thief, that after death they should 
be together in Paradise. 

'^ Id Paradise, then, that region of peace and joy^ 
in hadeSf the place of the departed, was the human 
8ouI of the blessed Jesus in the interval between 
death and the resurrection. 

<< And where the human soul of Jesus was during 
this period, there, during the same period, must be 
the souls of the human race whose sentence of mor- 
tality he sustained, and of whom he was the repre* 
sentative." 

The abstract which I have made of this disserta* 
tion, though large enough to give the reader a 
general idea of the manner in which the subject is 
treated, is, however, but an imperfect representaticm 
of the piece itself. It does not exhibit the full iont 
of his reasonings, the aptness and variety of his 
illustrations, the imposing and overwhelming array 

Vol. 1. 25 
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of bis authorities. He bad examined the question 
with great care, and knowing how little it was un- 
derstood, and how much less it was regarded, and 
at the same time considering that it was a doctrine 
of Scripturci and an article of the Church, he was 
anxious to place it in such a clear and convincing 
light, that it might be both fully comprehended and 
devoutly believed. He therefore brought to it all 
the powers of his mind and the fruits of his research, 
that every position might be fortified, every objec- 
tion overthrown, every doubt removed. And it does 
appear to me that no one can read it, who is not 
wholly indifferent to the subject, or blinded by pre- 
judice, without a conviction of the truth of the doc- 
trine in general, however he may differ in regard to 
eertain speculations with which it is connected. It 
was from the persuasion that some service might be 
rendered to the cause of truth, on a point which is 
but little examined, that the notice of this disserta- 
tion has been so much extended ; and the hope is 
entertained, that it may still more effectually serve 
it by leading many to a perusal of the treatise 
itself. 

The labours of Bishop Hobart in his extensive 
diocese, where the points to be visited were often 
very remote from his place of residence and from 
each other, and in the large parish of which he was 
Rector, where both the temporal and spiritual cares 
were more weighty than usual, would have been 
enough to break down the physical strength of most 
men, and to have distracted and overwhelmed their 
minds. But, in 1816, be received an invitation to 
visit the diocese of Connecticut ; and deeming it 
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importnnt to the interests of that section of the 
Church, that Episcopal duties should not be inter- 
niitted there, he cheerfully consented to make this 
new addition to his labours. In a previous year, 
during a short visitation of six weeks in our own 
atate, he held confirmation in twenty churches, 
preached forty times, and travelled eleven hundred 
miles. During this he confirmed, in thirty-tive 
churches, thirteen hundred and twenty person?, 
visited ten other congregations, consecrated seven 
edifices to the worship of God, and ordained twelve 
deacons and seven priests. 

Nothing can be more dry and uninteresting than 
this naked detail, and yet nothing less so than 
the circumstances themselves to which it relates. 
What is thus stated in a (ew lines, occasioned pro- 
found emotion in thousands. Wherever the Bishop 
was expected for confirmation, the clergyman was 
roused to extraordinary exertion, and felt all the 
tenderness of his pastoral care ; parents were filled 
with anxious wishes for their children, or with 
gratitude to God for inspiring them with a sense of 
their duly; the young were withdrawn from the 
world in which they so naturally delighted, engaged 
in reading, meditation, and prayer, and agitated 
with the complicated feelings of joy and hope, 
timidity and awe. 

Wherever he came, though merely to visit the 
congregations, there was always a degree of ex- 
citement. From the respect which was entertained 
for his sacred office, the persuasion of his superior 
wi»dom, and the advantogen of his ripe experience. 
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his discourses were heard with that deep attenUon 
which is due to the exposition of God's word, aod 
bis suggestions received as the counsels of paternal 
authority. In consecrating churches he came to 
mingle his congratulations with the joy of the people 
upon the crowning of their labours, their efforts^ 
and ardent prayers, and to raise their thoughts from 
the house of the Lord on earth, which was so dear 
to their hearts, to the beauty and glory of the Church 
triumphant in heaven. And when new labourer! 
were sent forth into the vineyard of the Lord, both 
he and others indulged in the delightful anticipation 
of a more abundant and joyful harvest. 

Besides, there was something in the social cha- 
racter of the Bishop which heightened the interest 
of his official intercourse with his people. His 
sympathies were always with the company in which 
be chanced to be, and his heart in the business in 
which he was engaged. With persons of education 
and refinement he was at his ease, and he accom- 
modated himself without any efibrt to those of low 
degree. Frank, courteous, and accessible, no one 
was embarrassed either by the dignity of his station 
or the superiority of his talents. Even his pecu- 
liarities, which were somewhat remarkable, his 
abruptness in conversation, his absence of mind, 
the quickness of his movements, the playfulness of 
bis remarks, and his occasional neglect of the 
ordinary forms of society, did not materially lessen 
the reverence for his character, while, at the same 
time, they increased the affection for his person. 
Without a spirit of adulation, he had a singular 
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faculty of making men pleased with theraeelves, by 
directing the conversation to the subjects in which 
they were interested, or to the pursuits or studies 
in which they excelled. From the keenness of hia 
discernment, a slight acquaintance was sufficient 
for him to gnin an accurate knowledge of the 
character of those into whose company he waa 
thrown ; and from the importance of this knowledge 
in the station which he occupied, wherever he had 
any doubts, he was very careful to correct, or 
confirm his own observations by the information 
which he could procure from others. Seldom, 
therefore, forming an erroneous estimate of men, 
he mingled among them on an easy footing, with 
great grati6cation to them and advantage to him- 
lelf. 

From the Rev. John Skinner to Bishop Hobart. 



" Forfar, North-Britain, Feb. 26, 1816. 

'■ REV. SIR, 

" I have for a long season meditated the making 
my acknowledgments to you for ' the Armour In- 
vincible' which you put into my hands, when called 
upon, as a son, to defend the character of a revered 
father; and as a sound Churchman, to repel one of 
the most malignant attacks ever made upon ' the 
truth as it is in Jesus,' and the divinely instituted 
'pillar of truth,' the Catholic Church — her ministry 
and discipline. 

" Having observed, at last, a ship destined to ' 
proceed direct from Dundee, in my vicinity, to New- 
York, I gladly embrace the opportunity afforded 
me of testifying my humble admirntion of your 
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invaluable ' Apology for Apostolic Order and iti 
Advocates.'* 

" In circumstances and situation almost preciselj 
the same, the Episcopal Church of America and 
Scotland ought ever to feel a lively interest in each 
other's prosperity. It gives me heartfelt pleasure 
to inform you, as an approved friend of * Primttira 
Truth and Order,' that the venerable portioo of 
the mystical body of Christ to which I belongr 
after having been subjected to a whole century of 
ignominy, contempt, and scorn, is hourly advancing 
in respectability at home, and in esteem abroad. 
The exertions of her friends, not more distioguisbed 
by their rank in the state than by their own personal 
worth, have procured for the Episcopal Church in 
Scotland even royal patronage. An Episcopal fund 
has been established, to which the whole bench of 
Bishops in England, as also the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, have liberally subscribed. 
This produces already £100 per annum to the Bi- 
shop of Edinburgh, with £50 to four other Bishops, 
and £60 to my venerable father, as Primus, who 
would receive no more, besides an allowance to 
the poorer clergy. Two new chapels are about to 
be erected in Edinburgh, which will cost £30,000. 
The son of the late estimable Bishop Horsley offi- 

* It was a curious circumstance, that the character of the attack 
made on Bishop Skinner, in Scotland, was so much like that wbick 
was made by Dr. Mason on the advocates of Episcopacy in this 
country, that his son literally used what he terms the unanswerable 
reasonings of the Apology for Apostolic Order, in putting to silence 
a champion of Presbytery, more bitter in his invectives than the 
tditor of the Ghriitian't Magazine at New- York. 
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eiatea in a chnpel in Dundee, which co&t, about five 
years ago, £7000; and my father and brother are 
about to erect one in Aberdeen, at nearly an equal 
expense. In fact, no town in Scotland, of any 
respectability, is without a handsome Episcopal 
chapel, and a clergyman of talents and acquire- 
ments ; so that, contrasted with those troublous 
times, when three or four Episcopalians were not 
permitted to meet together, the change in our 
situation is great. To God alone the praise is 
due. • • •. 

" Your hearty well wisher, 

" And truly faithful servant in Christ, 
" J. SKINNER." 

From Dr. Samnel S. Smith, formerly President 
of Princeton College, to Bishop Hobart. 



" Princeton, Jan. 27, l^\ti% 

■■ DEAR SIR, 

" It should be no subject of surprise, that I re-l 
member you nnd other gentlemen who were asso- ■ 
ciated with you at any period during your residence 
at this place. It has not been my fortune to meet 
with those who were more amiable, nor have others 
more estimable in literature or religion fallen in my 
way. Some of those, especially, with whom I am at 
present surrounded, are for from effacing the agree- 
able recollections of those remote moments. I too 
often see austerity, gloom, and harsh suspicion, 
where candour, taste, and benevolent sentiment bad 
prevailed. ♦ * •. 

" I have been thinking seriously, since I received 
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your letter, of your plausible demonstrations of a 
secondary heaven. I am inclined to believe that 
the pious mind cannot enjoy here complete felicity 
till the resurrection of the body re-unites the whole 
man. The human soul appears to be of that 
order, that it receives all its ideas, sentiments, and 
emotions through the medium of the body. The 
unembodied mind may think on the stock of ideas 
acquired in life, and disposed by the fancy in 
beautiful images; but to derive information in a 
new state of being, and to enjoy its peculiar felici- 
ties, seems to require our whole nature, endowed 
with proportionably new and peculiar powers of 
perception and combination. But it is in vain for 
us, in this state, to philosophize on a condition of 
being of which we have no means afforded us to 
judge. The inferences which you and your excel- 
lent authors have drawn from the Scriptures, have 
proceeded as far, and perhaps as justly, as they can 
be pursued. 

'' I have the pleasure to be, with the utmost cor- 
diality, 

" Your most obedient, 

*^ And most humble servant, 

"SAM. S. SMITH." 

In his address to the Convention this year. Bishop 
Uobart notices, with great satisfaction, 'Ube increase 
of the numbers and the piety of several congrega- 
tions, which had been effected by assiduity in paro- 
chial labours, and by the frequent performance of 
the service of the Church, without a departure from 
her prescriptions, or the introduction of modes of 
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the day, and lead tlieir devotions to heaven io 
prayers, to the use of which he hath bound himself 
by the most solemn obligations, and than which 
surely no one of her ministers will presume to think 
that he can make better. But to suppose that our 
Church, while she thus furnishes public edifices for 
the celebration of the social devotion of her mem- 
bers, warrants their meeting elsewhere, except 
where peculiar circumstances — in the want of a 
building, or in the size of a parish — render it neces* 
sary; or to suppose that while she thus fully pro- 
vides in her institutions'for the Christian edification 
of her members, she thinks it can be necessary for 
this purpose to have recourse to private meetiogs, 
the devotions of which tend to disparage the liturgy, 
and eventually to lessen the relish for its fervent 
but well-ordered services, would be to impute to 
ber the strange policy of introducing into her own 
bosom the principles of disorder and schism, and, 
perhapi^, of heresy and enthusiasm. 

" My Brethren of the Clergy — suffer me seriously 
and affectionately, with a view to guard, not against 
present, but possible evils, to fortify^ these senti- 
ments by an outhority to which an appeal ought 
never to be made in vain. It is the authority of 
one whose piety was as humble and fervent as bis 
judgment was penetrating and discriminating, and 
his learning extensive and profound. It is the au- 
thority of one, too, who lived in those tioiea whes 
the private associations commenced, the eflfecta of 
which he deprecated, but which were finally awfully 
realized in the utter subversion of the goodlj fabric 
of the Church whose ministry he adorned, and io 
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the triumph, on her ruinsyof the innumerable forms 
of heresy and schism. The judicious Hooker thus 
speaks, in that work on Ecclesiastical Polity in 
which he delifers so many lessons of profound 
wisdom : ' To him who considers the grievous and 
scandalous inconveniences whereunto they make 
themselves daily subject, with whom any blind and 
secret corner is judged a fit house of common 
prayer ; the manifold confusion which they fall into, 
where every man's private spirit and gifty as they 
term it, is the only bishop that ordaineth him to this 
ministry; the irksome deformities whereby, through 
endless and senseless effusions of indigested prayers, 
they who are subject to no certain order, but pray 
both what and how tiiey listf often disgrace, in most 
insufferable manner, the worthiest part of Christian 
duty towards God; to him, I say, who weighetli 
duly all these things, the reasons cannot be obscure, 
why God doth in public prayer so much regard the 
solemnity of places where, the authority and calling 
of persons by whom, and the precise upj)ointment, 
even with what fcords and sentefices, his name shall 
be culled on, amongst his people/ '' 

In this address, the Bishop also endeavoured 
to impress on the minds of the members of the 
Convention, and, through them, on the Episcopa- 
lians of the diocese, the immense importance of 
the Theological Seminary which it was proposed to 
establish. The scheme, which for years he had so 
fondly cherished, at length began to meet with the 
co-operation and support of others; he therefore 
prosecuted it with greater earnestness than ever. 
U« set forth the various advantages of such an 
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institution — held up the munificence of other deno- 
minations in this respect as a noble example, and 
endeavoured to rouse Churchmen to a generous 
emulation of their liberality and zeal. 

While he was thus anxious about the education 
of those who were to be the guides and instructers 
of others, he was not inattentive to the wants of the 
most humble members in his spiritual charge. At 
a meeting of the saperintendents, teachers, and 
scholars of the Sunday Schools of St. John's 
Chapel, for the purpose of conferring premiums, 
he delivered an address on the nature, design, and 
advantages of Sunday Schools, which, from ita just- 
ness, simplicity, and beauty, cannot now be read 
without admiration, and which, at the time, must 
have given a new imrpulse to the exertions of all 
who were engaged in this benevolent work. 

In the same year, also, he delivered an address 
before the New- York Protestant Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society of Young Men and others, in which 
he explained the character of the institution, gave 
an interesting statement of facts |n regard to the 
benefits of missionary labours in our diocese, and 
showed the pressing necessity for their extension. 
He concluded with a most earnest appeal to the 
pious bounty of those \yhdm God had prospered 
in their worldly concerns, and sanctified by his 
heavenly grace. 

'^ In this painful crisis, to whom shall the Church 
look but to those on whom Providence, in his be- 
nignity, pours temporal abundance, and to whom 
he opens the full treasures of grace? The hearts 
of the young turn from those pursuits and pleasures. 
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to which youthful feelings impel* them, and glow 
with pious ardour to aid in the apostolic work. 
To this holy work their elder brethren, who should 
be examples to them of pious zeal, will not surely 
advance with hesitating step and reluctant hand. 
Would that I commanded the heart and the hand 
of every Episcopalian ! Gould I open them to a 
more exalted object of benevolence than the ex- 
tension of that kingdom of the Redeemer which 
bestows* peace on the guilty, and salvation on the 
lost children of men! 

<' Let me then, with the deepest solicitude, call 
on them to consider whether, when the Church to 
which they belong, pure in her doctrine, apostolic 
in her ministry, and edifying in her worship, needs 
all the bounty that they can appropriate for the 
purposes of religion, that bounty should be directed 
into other channels 1 This Church is worthy of the 
undivided support, beneficence, and zeal of those 
whom she nurtures in h6r fold. By promoting her 
prosperity, they hasten the time When that Church 
shall appear as when first she rose under the hand 
of her Divine Founder, * all glorious within."' 

From the Rev. Henry Hadley Norris'to Bishop 
Hobart. 

'' Hackney, April 1, 1«18. 

' RIGHT REV. SIR, 

** Though personally unknown to you, your name 
has been for many years familiar to me, through 
the intervention of Archdeacon Daubeny, with 
whom I am intimately acquainted ; and the respect 
excited by his report, has been most fully confirmed 
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by an Apology for Apostolic Order, which 1 have 
long considered as the most condensed and lumioous 
statement of the argument in support of that rital 
point of Christian theology that has fallen under 
my observation. Under the influence of this feel- 
ing, I was anxious to convey a pledge of it to you; 
and durin'g the late unhappy differences which ift- 
terrupted the friendly intercourse between tUs 
country and America, I availed myself of the retora 
of Dr. Inglis to Nova-Scotia, to intrust him with a 
volume I had recently published, and which be fek 
confident he could find the means of conveying' with 
safety from Halifax to New- York. 

'^ The claims of that volume to your attention 
were merely the facts which it contained relative 
to a question, in the issue of which, not England 
alone, but, I verily believe, the whole world is 
interested — I mean that of the Bible Society ; and 
I sent it to you, that you might have a body of 
evidence before you, which even here could only 
be obtained by the most vigilant and persevering 
inquiries, facilitated by peculiar circumstances most 
favourable to the investigation. The volume, it is 
highly probable, never reached you, and therefore 
I take the liberty of making you a renewed tender 
of it under a more auspicious state of things, which 
has freely opened the channels of communicatiou; 
and, together with it, I enclose several publications, 
all treating upon the same important point — some 
$is presents from their respective authors, and the 
remainder selected for the ability with which tliey 
are written, and for the information which they 
contain. I hope you will receive this little packet 
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as holding out the right IiaiiJ uf fellowsliip, unJ 
respectfully soliciting confidential intercourse, such 
as Ehould subsist at all titneB between the several 
parts of the Church of Christ, and which is mora 
than ever necessary, in my apprehension, at th« 
present time, when a specious design is most 
actively prosecuting, of substituting the unity of 
indifference for the unity of fuith, and incorporating 
the universe in one oommunity, in which, by a 
solemn act of compromise, the various imaginatiom J 
of men and the truth of God are to be blended j 
together, and the Bible is to be received aa ibe J 
common text-book, equally authenticating them alU I 



" The strong feeling of my mind has long been, 
that the reformed Episcopal Churches ought to 
unite as the Primitive Churches used to do — that 
professing our belief in the communion of saints, 
we should act up to the spirit of that profession. 
Under this impression, I hailed, last year, with a 
pleasure I cannot adequately convey to you, the 
proffered friendship and correspondence of the 
South-Carolina Protestant Episcopal Society for 
the Advancement of Christianity, and 1 was de- 
lighted to see the interest with which tlieeomraunt- 
cation was read, and the eagerness expressed to 
embrace the proposition with cordiality, and to 
convey, in the most unqualified terms, the high sense 
which our Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge entertained of the alliance proposed, and the 
assurance that it woald at all times cultivate the 
correspondence of its sister society with the otmost 
assiduity, from a powerful conviction that both 
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societies would thus materially promote the welfare 
of each other, and more especially of that just cauae 
which in their respective spheres of action thef 
were simultaneoasly exerting themselves to promote. 
I have had my thoughts bent upon a similar propo- 
sal to you for several years past, indeed, I may say, 
have had my pen in hand to execute it; the convic^ 
tion, however, that I fill no station sufficiently osten- 
sible to sanction the proceeding, has repeatedly 
induced me to forego my purpose ; but I can refrain 
no longer, our mutual interests make it almost io- 
dispensable ' that this wall of partition should be 
broken down, that we should take sweet counsel 
together, and walk to the house of God as friends,^ 
as fellow-members of the body of Christ, as fellow- 
soldiers enlisted under one Captain of our salvation, 
and now, especially called upon to contend earn- 
estly and in concert for the common faith. * * ♦. 
I am sure, that if in the other dioceses of America 
there are Episcopal Societies formed upon the 
model of ours, that is not liberalized according to 
the distempered charity of the day, we shall as 
heartily give them the right hand of fellowship, aa 
we have given it to that of South-Carolina ; and I 
am not without hopes that some sort of alliance 
might be effected with the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in her missionary exertions. 
Of course we cannot look to your unestablished 
Church for pecuniary contributions, but must rather 
prepare ourselves for supplying your wants from our 
abundance; but. you might be able to supply men 
trained to endure the hardness which the missionary 
should be inured to, and withal sound in the faith 
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and economy of the Gospel ; at all events^ an inter- 
change of sentiments and of information upon the 
religions phenomena of the day in our respective 
communions, might be established ; and even this 
could not fail of being mutually beneficial in a very 
high degree. 

'' In Bishop Dehon's communication there was 
some mention of a library forming at Charleston 
for the benefit of the clergy. If I knew what books 
are already procured, and what were chiefly want- 
ing, I might have it in my power to assist the 
Bishop in accomplishing his object ; and 1 beg you 
to assure him, that I should have great pleasure in 
doing so. And in conclusion, I beg to assure 
yourself that I am, with much respect, and with 
every sentiment with which a subordinate clergyman 
should regard the Bishops of the Christian Church, 

" Very faithfully yours, 

" HENRY HADLEY NORRIS." 

From Bishop Hobart to the Rev. John M'Vickar. 

" New- York, June 7, 1818. 

« MY DEAR SIR, 

'* It gives me unfeigned pleasure to hear, in various 
ways, of your increasing usefulness. I know no 
greater source of gratification than to view the 
progress of real piety, in connexion with the prii^ 
ciples, the order, and the worship of our Church, 
and to perceive that this advancement is effected by 
those sober but zealous parochial labours which, in 
their ultimate success, far exceed the more noisy 
but less transient pretences of enthusiasm. May 

Vol. I. 27 
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your example^ my dear Sir, long afford this gratifi- 
cation. 

'' I send you two pamphlets, the principles and 
views of which are the result of much serious re- 
flection, and which I hope will accord with your 
judgment. I am extremely solicitous that yon 
and your friends at Hyde-Park should unite with 
the friends of the Church at Poughkeepsie, in es- 
tablishing a Dutchess Bible and Common Prayer 
Book Society, on the principles of that contem- 
plated on Long-Island. * * *. The Bible aod 
Common Prayej Book Society in this city was es- 
tablished before the Bible Society, and it would be 
unfortunate if the Church people in this dioceae 
should oppose the principles and views of that in- 
stitution. Union among ourselves is an object, to 
effect which each one should be prepared to make 
some sacrifices of private opinion. * * *. 

" Believe me, 

" With much regard, 
** Yours, &c. 

" J. H. HOBART.'' 

The following letter, which was written to myself 
on occasion of a contemplated journey to Europe, 
which it was thought expedient I should take for 
the recovery of my health, will furnish a proof of 
the kind and tender interest which the Bisliop 
always felt in the welfare of his friends. 

" New-London, August 26, 1817. 

" I received your letter, my dear friend, and the 

information of Bishop Dehon's death, at this place. 
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and they occasioned a greater depression of spirits 
than I have felt for a long time. With regard to 
yourself^ it is some consolation that you are awak- 
ened to a sense of the danger of your situation, 
before it is too late to avail yourself of the means of 
restoration. You have every reason to hope that, 
by the blessing of God, these means will be effec- 
tual. You should endeavour to keep up your 
spirits. There is something inexpressibly consola- 
tory in the assurance that God is our Father, and 
that he watches over us with more than a parent's 
love. Life is short and vain at best, but while we 
have God for our Friend and Father, we can rejoice 
in the midst of all the tribulations of the world. 
Good may come out of temporary evil. Your health 
may be restored completely, and then your voyage 
may have been a source of gratification to you. 
^* In haste, 

<< Ever and most affectionately yours, 

" J. H. HOBART.- 

The following letter was written to me while I 
was in Europe. 

" New- York, July 17, 1818 

' MY VERY DEAR FRIEND, 

''You must not conclude, because I have not 
written to you, that I am indifferent to you ; on the 
contrary, I believe a day has rarely passed, in 
which I have not thought of you with interest and 
affection. But something or other has always pre- 
vented my carrying my resolution to write to you 
into effect. Procrastination, an aversion to writing, 
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bodily and mental languor, and I may add, nore 
than the ordinary pressure of duties and of cares ; 
and besides, I was desirous that when I did write, 
you should receive my letter; and you seemed 
moving about so much, that I thought hitherto the 
chance wasTery much against your receiving letters. 
I knew also that Jane* was constantly writing to 
you, and acquainting you with all our domestic and 
Church affairs. Be assured, however, that my heart 
has been with you, and that no person has been more 
delighted than myself with the news of the restora- 
tion of your health. How gratified I should have 
been to be with you. I think I could have seen with 
an eye and an heart as much alive as your own to 
the beauties of nature and art, the sublime and 
interesting scenery through which you have passed, 
and the stupendous monuments of human genius, 
taste, and industry, with which you have been for 
the year past conversant. How much pleasure do 
I anticipate from your return, as well from again 
enjoying your society, as from the accounts which 
you will give me of your travels ! After all, England, 
because there is the Church in her apostolic and 
primitive purity of doctrine and ministry, is the most 
interesting country to me. Get as much information 
there as you can concerning the Church, its minis- 
ters, &c. &c. I enclose two letters — one to Arch- 
deacon Daubeny, and the other to Mr. Norris, of 
Hackney, near London, who has recently com- 
menced a correspondence with me ; and who, Br. 
Inglis, of Nova- Scotia, informs me, is a most exem- 

* Mrs. Berrian. 
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plary clergyman, of large fortune, which, as well Qi 
his health, time, and talents, he is spending in the 
service of the Church; and he is as good a Church- 
man (which, by the by, is saying not a iiltle of 
him,) as your friend. I shall write him a long , 
letter in answer to his, but do not wish to delay thii J 
letter containing an introduction to hira. Assure i 
him that I value most highly hia communicatioi^ ' 
and that I shall not fail to avail myself of his prof- 
fered correspondence. And let him know all that 
you may think interesting with regard to myself 
and the clergy and Church here. • * •, 

" My family are well, as are yours and all your 
friends here and at Elizabeth. Your letters an \ 
grateful to us all. Shall we not hear from England f 
That God may bless you, and return you to us m 
good health, is the prayer of 

" Your sincere and affectionate, 

" J. H. HOBABT." 

From the Rev. Dr. Inglis, now Bishop of Nova- 
Beotia, to Bishop Hobart. 



" Halifax, Nova-Scotia, May 18, 1818. 
■ RiGirr REV SIR, 

" The Rev. Mr. Norris, of Hackney, near London, 
supposing me to enjoy the honour of occasional 
intercourse wilh you, lias requested me to mention 
him, as nn introduction to some inquiries wilh 
which he is desirous to be permitted to trouble you. 

" And although I liavc never enjoyed this satis- 
faction, and can scarcely be known to you, unleaa 
merely by name, as the ion of a person foi 
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well known in some of the churches over which 
you preside, I take the liberty of complying with 
Mr. Norris's request. 

** He is a clergyman of independent fortune, 
which he devotes to the service of religion ; and is 
one of the most zealous defenders and supporters 
pf our National Church. He has been made more 
generally conspicuous by very bold attacks upon the 
structure and tendency of the Bible Society, which 
begin to excite much uneasiness in many, although 
it cannot be denied that a large number of excelleot 
hearts are still its supporters and advocates. 

'' In his private circle of acquaintance Mr. Norria 
is known as a pattern of all good works. Living 
in a very populous parish, whose means of accom- 
modation for its parishioners on Sunday are very 
insufficient, although its church is of enormous 
size, he has built, chiefly at his own expense, a 
beautiful chapel, with large accommodations for the 
poor. He has affixed it to the parish church in the 
most constitutional manner — serves it himself, with 
the assistance of a curate, whom he supports, and 
has endowed it, that it may never be unserved. 
His whole time, and health, and talents, are devoted 
to public objects of the noblest kind ; and I lament 
to say that he is wearing himself away by his un- 
ceasing labours. The present Bishop of Llandaff, 
Dr. Marsh, gave him the first vacant stall in his 
cathedral, which was an honourable testimony to 
his character and principles. 

" You will, I doubt not, feel an interest in the 
prosperity of our Church in your neighbourhood. 
We are not without our trials, but draw forth en- 
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couragement from the promises, in whicli we humbly 
hope we have a share. Before the death of my 
lamented father, a very considerable addition was 
procured to the insufficient salaries of our clergy, 
all of whom now receive a clear income of £200 
sterling froni England, in addition to whatever 
local advantages they can obtain. When disabled 
by infirmity, they have a pension of £100 sterling; 
their widows have pensions of £50 each; and 
scholarships of £30 sterling per annum are founded, 
both at our college and preparatory school, for 
candidates for orders, with a preference to the sons 
of missionaries. The benefits of these arrangements 
begin to be felt, and we have now twenty young 
men of fair promise preparing for ordination. Our 
committee of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge fiourishes beyond our hopes, and has 
proved a powerful bond of union among ourselves, 
so that not one clergyman, and very few Churchmen 
in this diocese, have joined the Bible Society. The 
Madras system of education i.s daily extending itself 
from a central school of the first character in this 
parish, which is attended already by four hundred 
children, and their number receives daily increase. 



I " With humble prayers for the blessing of God 

I upon every part of that branch of the Christian 

I Chorch which has the advantage of your watchful 

I care and able direction, I have the honour to be, 
j " Right Rev. Sir, 

j " Very respectfully, 

L " Your dutiful serv 

^^^» •■ JOHN 
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Among the subjects noticed in the Bishop^s 
address to the Convention this year, there was one 
in regard to which he had for a long time shown a 
most affectionate and paternal concern, and which 
it is thought may not be without a degree of interest 
to the reader. 

" It is a subject of congratulation, that our Church 
has resumed the labours whict^, for a long period 
before the revolutionary war, the Society in England 
for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign .Parts, 
directed to the religious instruction of the Indian 
tribes. Those labours were not wholly unsuccess- 
ful ; for, on my recent visit to the Oneidas, I saw an 
aged Mohawk, who, firm in the faith of the Gospel, 
and adorning his profession by an exemplary life, 
is indebted, under the Divine blessing, for his 
Christian principles and hopes to the missionaries 
of that venerable society. The exertions more re- 
cently made for the conversion of the Indian tribes, 
have not been so successful, partly because not 
united with efforts to introduce among them those 
arts of civilization, without which the Gospel can 
neither be understood nor valued ; but principally 
because religious instruction was conveyed through 
the imperfect medium of interpreters^ by those un- 
acquainted with their dispositions and habits, and 
in whom they were not disposed to place the same 
confidence as in those who are connected with them 
by the powerful ties of language, of manners, and 
of kindred. The religious instructor of the Oneidas, 
employed by our Church, enjoys all these advant- 
ages. Being of Indian extraction, and acquainted 
with their language, dispositions, and customs, and 
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devotiDg himself unremittingly to their spiritual and 
temporal welfare, he enjoys their full confidence; 
while the education which he has received, has in- 
creased his qualifications as their guide in the faith 
and precepts of the Gospel. Mr. Eleazar WilliamB, 
nt the earnest request of the Oneida chiefs, was 
licensed by me, about two years eince, aa their 
lay-reader, catechist, and schoolmaster. Educated 
in a different communion, he connected himself 
with our Chu'rcli from conviction, and appears 
warmly attached to her doctrines, her apostolic 
ministry, and her worship. Soon afler he com- 
menced his labours among the Oneidas, the Pagan 
party solemnly professed the Cliristian faith. Mr. 
Williams repeatedly explained to them, in councils 
which they held for this purpose, the evidences of 
the divine origin of Chritntianity, and its doctrines, 
institutions, and precepts. He combated their ob- 
jections, patiently answered their inquiries, and wat 
finally, through the divine blessing, successful in 
satisfying their doubts. Soon after their conver- 
sion, they appropriated, in conjunction with the 
old Christian party, the proceeds of the sale of 
some of their lands to the erection of a handsome 
edifice for divine worship, which will be shortly 
completed. 

" In the work of their spiritual instruction, the 
Book of Common Prayer, a principal part of which 
has been translated for their use, proves a powerful 
auxiliary. Its simple und affecting exhibition of the 
truths of redemption is calculated to interest their 
hearts, while it informs their understunding, and 
its decent and significant rites contribute to fix their 

Vol. I. 28 
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attention in the exercises of worship. They are 
particularly gratified with having parts assigoed 
them in the service, and repeat the responses with 
great propriety and devotion. On my visit to them, 
several hundred assembled for worship ; those who 
could read were furnished with books; and th^ 
uttered the confessions of the liturgy, responded its 
supplications, and chanted its hymns of praise, with 
a reverence and fervour which powerfully interested 
the feelings of those who witnessed the solemnitf. 
They listened to my address to them, interpreted 
by Mr. Williams, with such solicitous attention; 
they received the laying on of hands with such 
grateful humility ; and participated of the symbols 
of their Saviour's love with such tears of penitential 
devotion, that the impression which the scene made 
on my mind will never be effaced. Nor was this 
the excitement of the moment, or the ebullition of 
enthusiasm. The eighty-nine who were confirmed, 
had been well instructed by Mr. Williams ; and none 
were permitted to approach the communion, whose 
lives did not correspond with their Christian pro- 
fession. The numbers of those who assembled for 
worship, and partook of the ordinances, would have 
been greater, but from the absence of many of them 
at an Indian council at Bufialo. 

*' I have admitted Mr. Williams as a candidate 
for orders, on the recommendation of the Standing 
Committee ; and look forward to his increased in- 
fluence and usefulness, should he be invested with 
the ofiicc of the ministry. 

" There is a prospect of his having, some time 
hence, a powerful auxiliary in a young Indian, the 
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son of the head warrior of the Onotidagas, wlio was 
killed at the battle of Chippewa, and who, amiable 
and pious in his dispositioos, and sprightly antS . 
vigorous in his intellectual powers, is earnestly de- f 
sirous of receiving an education to prepare him for 
the ministry among hia countrymen. I trust that 
means will be devised for accomplisliing his wishes. 
We ought never to forget that the salvalion of the 
Gospel is designed for nil tlic human race ; and that 
the same mercy whicli applies comfort to ouc 
wounded consciences, the same grace which purliJ 
&e» and soothes our corrupt and troubled hearts,^] 
and the same hope of immortality which tills us with 1 
peace and joy, can exert their benign and celestial \ 
ioHiience on the humble Indian." 

Shortly after this notice, tbe chiefs of the Oneidas 
sent an address to Bishop Ilobart, marked by the 
peculiarities of style belonging to that race, and a 
child-like and touching simplicity, which was an- 
swered by him with a happy accommodation to 
their customs and taste. 

" Right Ret. Falfier, 

" We saluto you in the name of the ever-adorable, 
ever-blessed, and ever-living sovereign Lord of the 
universe; we acknowledge this great ami almighty 
Being as our Creator, Preserver, and constant 
Benefactor. 
" Right. Rev. FatJier, ) I 

" We now, with unc heart and mind, would 0Xit\ 
press our gratitude and thankfulness to our grosf \ 
and venerable father, for the favour which ho has 
hcstowcd u[ion this riutiou, in sending Brother 
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Williams among us, to instruct us in the religion 
of the blessed Jesus, When he first came to ua, 
we hailed him as our friend, our brother^ and our 
guide in spiritual things; and he shall remain in 
our hearts and minds as long as he shall teach ai 
the ways of the Great Spirit above. 
" Right Rev. Father, 

" We rejoice to say, that by sending Brother 
Williams among us, a great light has risen upoa 
ns : we see now that the Christian religion is in- 
tended for the good of the Indians as well as the 
white people; we see it, and do feel it, that the 
religion of the Gospel will make us happy in this 
and in the world to come. We now profess it 
outwardly, and we hope, by the grace of God, that 
some of us have embraced it inwardly. May it ever 
remain in our hearts, and we be enabled, by the 
Spirit of the Eternal One, to practise the great 
duties which it points out to us. 
" Right Rev. Father, 

" Agreeably to your request we have treated out 
brother with that attention and kindness which you 
required of us ; we have assisted him as far as was 
in our power, as to his support: but you know well 
that we are poor ourselves, and we cannot do a 
great deal. Though our brother has lived very 
poor since he came among us, yet he is patient, 
and makes no complaint : we pity him, because we 
love him as we do ourselves. We wish to do 
something for his support ; but this it is impossible 
for us to do at present, as we have lately raised 
between three and four thousand dollars to enable 
us to build a little chapel. 
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'' Right Rev. Father y 

*^ We entreat and beseech you not to neglect us* 
We hope the Christian people in New- York will 
help us all that is in their power. We hope our 
brother will by no means be withdrawn from us. 
If this should take place, the cause of religion will 
die among us; immorality and wickedness will pre- 
vail. 
'' Right Rev. Father, 

*^ As the head and father of the holy and apostolio 
Church in this state, we entreat you to take a 
special charge of us. We are ignorant, we are 
poor, and need your assistance. Come, venerable 
father, and visit your children, and warm their 
hearts by your presence, in the things which belong 
to their everlasting peace. 

** May the great Head of the Church whom you 
serve, be with you, and his blessing ever remain 
with you. 

*^ We, venerable father, 

'' Remain your dutiful children, 
" HENDRICK SCHUYLER, 
" SILAS ANONSENTE, 
" WILLIAM TEHOIATATE, 
" DANIEL PETERS, 
" NICHOLAS GARAGONTIE, 
" WILLIAM SONAWENHESE, Ac. 
'' Oneida, Jan. 19, 1818.'' 

The Bishop's answer :— 



tt 



My Children, 

** I have received your letter by your brother and 
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teacher, Eleazar Wiliiams, and return your affec- 
tionate and Christian salutation, praying that * grace, 
mercy, and peace,' from God the Father, and from 
our Lord Jesus Christ, may be with you. 
" My Children, 

^^ I rejoice to hear of your faith in the one living 
and true God, and in his Son Jesus Christ, whom he 
has sent, whom to know is life eternal ; and I pray 
that, by the Holy Spirit of God, you may be kept 
steadfast in this faith, and may walk wortliy of him 
who hath ' called you out of darkness into bis 
marvellous light.' 
" My Children, 

*^ It is true, as you say, that the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is intended for In- 
dians as well as white people. For the great Father 
of all ^ hath made of one blood all the nations of 
the earth ;' and hath sent his Son Jesus Christ to 
teach them all, and to die for them all, that they 
may be redeemed from the power of sin, and brought 
to the acknowledgment of the truth, and to the 
service of the living God. 
" My Children^ 

^^ It is true, as you say, that the religion of the 
Gospel will make you happy in this world as well as 
in the world to come ; and I join in your prayer, 
that you may profess it inwardly as well as out- 
wardly ; that by the power of the Holy Spirit, you 
maybe 'transformed by the renewing of your minds/ 
and acquire the holy tempers, and practise the holy 
duties which the Gospel enjoins. And for this 
purpose I beseech you to attend to the instructions 
of your faithful teacher and brother, Eleazar Wil- 
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liams ; to unite with him in llie holy prayers of our 1 
apostolic Church> which he baa translated into your 
own language ; to listen with reverence to the di- 
vine word which he reads to you ; to receive, as 
through grace you may be qualitied, and may have 
an opportunity, the sacraments and ordinances of 
the Church ; and at all times, and in all places, to 
lift up your hearts in supplication to the Father 
of your spirits, who always and every where hears 
and sees you, for pardon, and grace, to comfort^ to 
teach, and to sanctify you, through your divine 
Mediator, Jesus Christ. 
" My Children, 

" Let me exhort you diligently to labour to get 
your living by cultivating the earth, or by some 
other lawful calling; you will thus promote your 
worldly comfort, you will be more respected among 
your white brethren, and more united and strong 
among yourselves. And when you are thus en- 
gaged, you will be saved from many temptations; 
and you wilt prove yourselves to be good disciples 
of Him who, by his inspired apostle, has enjoined, 
that while we are fervent in spirit, we be ' not 
slothful in business.' 
" My Children, 

" Continue to respect and to love your brother 
and teacher, Eleazar Williams, and to treat him 
kindly; for he loves you, and is desirous to devota 
himself to your service, that, by God's grace, he 
may be instrumental in making you happy here 
and hereafter. It is my wish that he may remain 
with you, and may be your spiritual guide and in- 
structor. 
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'' 3fff ChUdrm, 

** I rejoice to hear that your brethren, the Onoifr- 
dagas, are desirous of knowing the words of tmtb 
and salvation. I hope you will not complain if your 
teacher, Eleazar Williams, sometimes visits thenii 
to lead them in that way to eternal life, whicb^ from 
God's word, he has pointed out to you. ' Freely yon 
have received,' yon should ' freely give ;' and being 
made partakers of the grace of God through Jesus 
Christ, you should be desirous that all your red 
brethren may enjoy the same precious gift. 
" My Children^ 

^* It is my purpose, if the Lord will, to come and 
see you the next summer ; and I hope to find you, as 
good Christians, ' denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts,' and living ' righteously, soberly, and godly' in 
the world. I shall have you in my heart, and shall 
remember you in my prayers ; for you are part of 
my spiritual charge, of that flock for whom the 
Son of God gave himself even unto the death upon 
the cross, and whom he commanded his ministers 
to seek and to gather into his fold, that through 
him they might be saved for ever. 
" My Children^ 

*' May God be with you, and bless you. 

" JOHN HENRY HOBART, 

" Bishop of the Prot. Epis. Church in the State of New-York."* 

From the time that this unhappy people placed 
themselves under the Bishop's pastoral charge, until 
he rested from his labours, he showed the kindest 
solicitude both for their temporal and spiritual wel- 
fare. He visited them at their settlement — corres- 
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ponded with their chiefs and their teacher-— acted 
as their friend and counsellor in all their difficulties; 
and when a plan was proposed for the emigratioD 
of part of the tribe to Green-Bay, he wrote more 
than once in their behalf to the Secretary of War- 
made many judicious and useful suggestions lor 
the improvement of their condition ; and after their 
removal to that remote region, still extended to 
them his watchful and protecting care. 

During this year, Bishop Hobart published a 
Charge, which had been delivered to the clergy in 
New- York at the opening of the Convention in 1817, 
and subsequently in the state of Connecticut. It 
was entitled ** The Corruptions of the Church of 
Rome contrasted with certain Protestant Errors." 
, The object of it was to show that there was np 
ground for the vulgar prejudice which is entertained 
by many against our Church, on account of its 
resemblance in some particulars to the Church of 
Rome ; to point out in what material respects they 
differed from each other, and to make it appear 
that we had adopted the true medium between the 
extravagant pretensions of the Papacy on the oae 
hand, and the unbounded license of private judg«- 
ment on the other. The whole subject is well 
managed, but the last point is treated with so much 
good sense, and such just discrimination, as to 
make it worthy of especial notice. 

There was a period when the decrees of eccle- 
siastical councils were received as the infalliblje 
decisions of truth; when it was supposed that they 
were directed by the unerring Spirit which presided 
in the assembly of the inspired apostles, and wer? 

Vol. I. 29 
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tberefore entitled to the same implicit reference as 
the oracles of the living God. These pretensions 
were too impious and absurd to receive general 
credit, except in an ignorant and superstitious age. 
But when, at a more enlightened period, their 
fallacy was discovered, it was likewise found that 
the rejection of error did not always lead to the 
adoption of truth. 

** The throne of infallibility, from which one oracle 
was displaced, was usurped by another ; and privaU 
judgment^ renouncing all that the wisdom of ages 
had sanctioned, all regard to the voice of the Church 
catholic, not in the restricted sense in which the 
Church of Rome claims that title, but in its exten- 
sion, semper, tibtque, apvd omnes, dttoayi, entry 
v>here, among all, claimed for itself almost all the 
prerogatives of Papal infallibility. Hence we have 
seen, and continue to see, any number of Christians 
who choose to associate together, and even any in- 
dividual Christian, claiming the right to interpret 
the word of God, and to deduce from it the unerring 
articles of doctrine, without any regard to the faith 
of the universal Church, which constitutes the best 
exposition of the sacred volume. 

" God forbid, my brethren, that I should say aught 
against the right of private judgment in matters of 
religion, when properly exercised. The doctrine 
that every man, being individually responsible to his 
Maker and Judge, must, in all those concerns that 
affect his spiritual and eternal welfare, act according 
to the dictates of his conscience, is that cardinal 
principle of the Protestant faith which should be 
most soundly guarded. Bat there is a wide differ- 
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eoce between the unlimited and the rentricted right 
of private judgment; between each individual form- 
ing his code of religious doctrine, without employing 
as a light, amidst the innumerable and jarring 
opinions that perplex his researches, the faith of 
the universal Church, rb far as he can ascertain it; 
and the same individual, while he claims the right, 
which no intelligent creature can surrender, of 
judging for himself, seeking with humility and with 
deference that guidance which is to be found in the 
faith of the Church universal. He may, indeed, fail 
in bis efforts; he must depend frequently on the 
learning and information of others; and liability to 
error is inseparable from our present fallen state. 
Bnt there is much less danger of error, when be 
follows the light, as far as it is disclosed to him, 
which has shone on the Church universal, than when 
he proudly violates that order of Providence by 
which, in the present world, the less informed must, 
in some measure, depend on those more enlight- 
ened ; and takes for his guide, in matters of religion, 
bis own judgment, taste, and fancy; disregarding 
eTlUTe^y i\ic faith of tfte great body of all Christiana 
in all places and at all times. 

"It iaon this sound principle, aa well as on those 
declarations of Scripture which pronounce the 
Church tu be the ' pillar and ground of the truth,* 
and which commands us to ' hear the Church,' that 
our Church declares, in her articles, that ' the 
Church is a witness and keeper of holy writ,' and 
has ' authority in controversies of faith.' " 

After having pointed out the errors into which so 
large a portion of tbe Christian world bad fsllen, by 
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the lofty and unwarrantable pretensions to infalli- 
bility and power on the one hand, and by a total 
disregard and contempt for the practice and aatho- 
rity of the Church universal on the other; and 
showing the conformity of our own communion to 
the pattern of the Primitive Church ; the Bishop 
then boldly meets the popular objection of our 
Protestant brethren, which is such a hinderance to 
the adoption of the truth. 

" What though it may be said, that these princi- 
ples would limit the communion of the Church to a 
small proportion of professing Christians, and place 
in a state of schism a large number of the Christian 
family ! If these principles be true, their obliga- 
tion cannot be weakened, nor their importance 
diminished, by the number, the piety, and the zeal of 
their opponents. The prevalence of error hitherto 
permitted by the counsels of an inscrutable Provi- 
dence, is a trial of our faith, but ought not to weaken 
or subvert it. Was not the revelation of God's will 
confined from the beginning to a small number of 
the human race, in the plains of Shinar, and in the 
fields of Jordan 1 Are not large portions of the 
globe still under the dominion of the prince and 
powers of darkness! It is not for man to arraign 
the dominion of the Most High. For purposes wise 
and good, but inscrutable by us, did he not permit 
heresies early to stain the purity of the faith 1 Was 
there not a period when the divinity of his blessed 
Son was doubted and denied by a large portion ol 
the Christian world ? Did not the dark cloud of 
Papal superstition for ages disfigure and conceal 
the primitive splendour of the Christian Zioni 
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And need we wonder, then, that the Sovereign of 
the universe still permits heresies to corrupt, and 
schisms to distract the Christian family 1 He will 
finally do right. He searches and mercifully judges 
the purposes of the heart; and, assuredly, honest 
purity of intention, and zealous endeavour to know 
and to do his will, will not fail of a reward from 
him who Is no respecter of persons, but is the 
equal ond kind Parent of all the human race. Still 
charity, though it should ulways soften the rigid 
features of truth, cannot change her divine character, 
nor dispense with her sacred obligations. 

" Never, indeed, let us be guilty of worse than 
folly, of separating the means from the end — in 
placing the Church, which is to be preserved, and 
to spread the truth, superior to the truth itself — 
in advocating the ministry which was constituted 
for the ealvniion of the sheep of Christ, whom he 
bought with his death, solely for the sake of the 
powers with which it vesta iis, and not for the in- 
finitely important objects which uro the end of all 
its functions and its duties. Let us, then, provoke 
one another, by kind counsel, to greater fidelity in 
proclaiming to corrupt and sinful men, salvation 
through the merits, and snnctification through the 
grace of a divine Redeemer. But they are Christ's 
' sheep.' In order then that they may hear the 
voice of their heavenly Shepherd, and be leil by his 
grace in the pastures of life, and beside the waters 
of salvation, let us gather tliem, as he lias com- 
manded us, into his fold. They arc ' the congrega- 
tion of Christ' — let us unite them, in his body, to 
bim their divine Head." 
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In the following year he delivered another Charge . 
on the same subject, in which the principles of the 
Churchman are more fully stated and explained, in 
contradistinction to the corruptions of the Church 
of Rome, and to the errors of certain* Protestani 
sects. It was his design in this, aa in the former 
Charge, to show that in defending* the scriptural 
and primitive claims of Episcopacy, we have no 
reason to fear the vulgar reproach, that we are 
verging towards Popery ; and that others, in retreat- 
ing from it as far as possible, do not on that accouot 
approach nearer to the truth. 

From the Rev. J. H. Sprey to Bishop Hobart. 

'' Birmingham, England, Monk 20^ 1819. 

« BIGHT REV. 8IR» 

** Some apology is due to you for the liberty 
which, as a perfect stranger, I take in addressing 
you, but I cannot resist the opportunity afforded 
me, of sending this letter by a confidential friend, 
who is on the point of sailing for Philadelphia, to 
express the very sincere respect and admiration 
which I feel for your character, and your exertions 
in support of the Apostolic Church, in which you 
hold so important a station. 

** It is but common gratitude in me, who have 
derived so much benefit as well as satisfaction from 
your labours, thus to return you ray thanks; and tt 
the same time permit me to request your accept- 
ance of the accompanying volume, in which I have 
humbly endeavoured to contribute my mite to the 
support and defence of the truth. In the present 
dangerous days, when the enemies of the Church 
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are combining on all sides against her, it is highly 
desirable that she should derive all possible benefit 
from the associated labours of her friends ; and it 
would be an event most beneficial, most desirable, 
could some regular channel of communication be 
opened between the zealous members of your 
Church and ours. 

*^ On this subject I believe my excellent friend, 
Mr. Norris, of Hackney, has already addressed you ; 
and I hope you will allow an humble individual like 
myself to add, that I shall be most happy in any 
way to further so good a work. 

*^ Humbly praying that the great Head of the 
Church may pour down his blessings upon you, 
and all whom he has called to bear rule in his 
spiritual kingdom, in every quarter, 
" Believe me. Right Rev. Sir, 

" Your very faithful and humble servant, 

" J. H. SPREY." 

In 1819, when the temporary connexion of Bishop 
Hobart with the Church in Connecticut ceased, by 
the election of a person to the Episcopate of that 
diocese, he received the following letter of thanks 
from the Convention, for his disinterested and faith- 
ful services. 

" To the Right Rev. John Henry Hobart, D. D. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the Diocese of New- York. 

*• RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

" We have the honour to tender you the thanks 
of the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
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Church in the Diocese of Gonnectieut, for thoM 
temporary services which are this day terminated 
by' the consecration of the Rev. Dr.Brownell to the 
Episcopate of this Diocese. 

'< In performing this duty, you will peroiit QS ta 
express the high sense entertained by the Cooven- 
tion, by ourselves, and by the Church Sfederally, of 
the distinguished benefits which have resulted from 
your provisional connection with the diocese. When 
we reflect on the sacrifices which you made, and the 
labours which you incurred, in adding the care of the 
Church in this state to the arduous duties which 
devolved on you, in the large and extensive diocese 
of New* York ; when we consider that the sacrifice 
was made, and these labours uodertalrtD, withoat 
any view to pecuniary compensation ; and when we 
call tb mind the eminent services which you have 
rendered, the new impulse which your visitations 
have given to our zeal, and the general success 
which has attended the exercise of your Episcopal 
functions — we feel bound to ofier to the Great Head 
of the Church and Supreme Disposer of all things, 
our sincere and heartfelt acknowledgment of the 
distinguished blessings which lie has been pleased 
to confer upon us, through the medium of your 
services. We shall ever cherish a grateful recol- 
lection of these services. And although we are no 
longer connected by official ties, we indulge a hope, 
that there may be no diminution of the friendship 
and ajQTection which have grown out of your occa- 
sional visitations among us. 

*' Accept, Right Rev. and dear Sir, from ourselves 
personally, and from the body in whose behalf we 
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address you, the assurances of our highest respect ; 
and permit us to add, that it is with sentiments of 
the most cordial esteem, that we bid you an affec- 
tionate farewell. 

« HARRY CROSWELL, 
" NATHAN SMITH, 
" S. W. JOHNSON." 

From the Rev. H. H. Norris to Bishop Hobart. 

'' RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SHt, 

** I have now before me two obliging letters of 
yours, written within two days of a year after each 
other; the former conveyed to England by Mr. 
Berrian, and the latter by Mr. Lawrence. Mr. 
Berrian has probably told you that he put the letter, 
of which he was the bearer, into the post at Liver- 
pool, and (I conclude) never came to London,* so 
that I was disappointed of the pleasure I anxiously 
looked forward to, of giving you a sample, through 
him, how cordially you would be welcomed if your 
great engagements on the American Continent 
would admit of your visiting this country. Thd 
same fatality has hitherto attended your second 
confidential representative. He forwarded the case 
of books to Hackney, and announced by letter his 
having despatched it; and I had the mortification to 
learn by it, that I had actually been at Liverpool at 
the time he was addressing me from thence. • • •• 
The books with which you have favoured me, in 

* I called on Mr. Norris, but he was at that time, I beliere, 
absent on his usual summer^s excursion. 

Vol. I. 30 
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some measure conveyed the information which I 
looked for from your own pen, and they may be 
pleaded with unanswerable evidence as an excuse 
for your not using it more punctually to year cor- 
respondents. I rejoice to see the Church of Christ, 
with no other aid but its own spiritual energies, so 
efficiently answering all those great purposes for 
which it was constituted by its Divine Founder. I 
survey, with especial delight, the American edition 
of our Family Bible made your own by the additional 
notes interspersed among those of the English 
edition. You have done us the honour of making 
no erasures, but need not, I think, have been so 
scrupulous. The work is equally capable of im- 
provement by omission as well as insertion. It 
commenced upon the spur of the occasion, and cir- 
cumstances did not allow of that extensive research 
and deliberation which, had the completeness of 
the work been the only object in view, ought to 
have been a previous labour, before the compilation 
had been entered upon. * * *. I hope you will be 
more copious in your additional notes when you 
come to the Gospels, as there I think we are par- 
ticularly scanty and superficial. Some of the old 
English divines might be well exchanged for the 
modern. I rejoice to see also that you have bodies 
of young men incorporated in your religious socie- 
ties, and that in these societies the genuine Christian 
principles are so well defined and supported, that 
your Church is spreading together with the spread 
of your population, and that so much zeal is called 
forth in the prosecution of all these important 
objects; but, above all, I rejoice in your Convention, 
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and in the wisdom which governs all its delibera- 
tions. • • *. 

" You will expect lo hear from me what our 
present circumstances and exertions are. Alas ! 
our great grievance is, that we have not, like you, 
a Convention. Our Convocation is only the page- 
antry of what formerly so materially contributed to 
the purity and consolidation of the Church. • • ». 
Our newspaper details of the Inst year, read ut the 
distance you read them, and wiliiout that practical 
knowledge which a residence amongst us only can 
afford, must convey to you frightful ideas of the 
state of our country, aa well religious as political. 
1 would not be understood as intending altogether 
to dispel those ideas, but only to qualify them with 
others calculated to throw in gleams of hope into 
the gloominess of your almost necessary conclu- 
siona. It is probably true that inlidclity has been 
most extensively |)ropaguted, and with too abundant 
success among the lower orders, especially in our 
thickly pt;opled miinufacturing districts; and that 
they have been bereft of all hopes and fears of an 
hereafter, that lliey might be let loose from all 
moral restraint, and be prepared for those desperate 
acts of violence which their seducers must fmd 
hands to perpetrate. But there is amongst us what 
has been very happily described as the quiet good 
sense of Englit>hmcii, whicli, without showing itself, 
still retains a mighty influence, and dilluses its 
correctives in streams as copious and as diffiisive 
in their currents as those in which the poisou 
flows. 

"Our Society fur Promoting Cliristian J' \ 
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has been gradually advancing itself in power and 
influence, as the sons of confusion have been spread- 
ing their seductions ; and when I tell you that we 
put in circulation^ in the year ending at our last 
audit, upwards of one million four hundred thousand 
Bibles, Prayer Books, and religious tracts, by much 
the larger portion dispersed at home, you will at 
once see how powerful an antidote is in regular 
diurnal application against all the evil working 
among us. But you are not yet in possession of 
all the criteria forjudging of the corrective influence 
of our society. The extraordinary eruptions of the 
last year seemed to require an antidote peculiar to 
themselves. The society felt this ; a special com- 
mittee was formed for the counteraction of infidel 
publications, and the public were invited to supply 
the necessary funds ; upwards of £6,000 have been 
subscribed, and about thirty anti-infidel tracts, espe- 
cially levelled to the capacities of the lower orders, 
have been composed, and upwards of five hundred 
thousand of them distributed. And in order to 
provide the means of permanent counteraction, we 
passed a vote on Tuesday last, to provide every 
parish in the kingdom, upon the application of its 
pastor, with a parochial lending library, composed 
of such of the books upon our catalogue as he shall 
deem adapted to the capacity and circumstances of 
his flock. These are internal arrangements, which 
do not come before those living in distant regions, 
and unconnected with us, but which arc very material 
to the taking a true estimate of our circumstances 
and condition. It is true that, during the tremen- 
dous convulsions occasioned by the French revolu- 
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Cion, the ottcntion of government was cugrossod by 
the dangers menacing us from without, and had no 
leisure to exercise domestic vigilance. It is trua 
that a sort of generalized religion has been dill'used 
very extensively, but sound Churchmanship, as well 
in faith as discipline, has had a stimulus given to it 
by these defections. The battle between faith and 
indifi'erence, and unity and amalgamation, has been 
well fought; and as far as rational conviction goes, 
the former, in both instances, have triumphed over 
their assailants ; and most certainly the present and 
the rising generation have been stimulated by the 
conflict, to acquire the ability to give a much more 
satisfactory reason for tlie faith that is in them, than 
the generation to whieii they succeeded. 

" By a parliamentary grant, and by a voluntary 
society, the deficiency of churches is progressively 
diminishing; and manyof tlie late appointments to 
church dignities have been such as would have 
done credit to any age of the Church. Our uni- 
versities, Oxford especially, have been repairing the 
decays of discipline and of tlie requisite knowledge 
for their degrees, and a competent knowledge of 
the evidences and principles of Christianity is made 
indispensable to every one. There is a great deal of 
lost ground to recover, and a great deal of mischief 
to be warded ofl*and neutralized ; but this conviction 
18 both forcibly and extensively awnkcned. Our 
oaly Solid foundation is the making it appear that 
we arc what we profess to be, the genuine Church 
of Christ — that we hold forth the true light, and 
walk worthy of our vocation. This convietioii is 
operating widely amongst us, and there is a ' i 
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interest taking in the study of theology, and work- 
men that need not be ashamed are multiplying. 

" The propagation of Christianity abroad is, 
moreover, engaging much of our attention ; and 
when I tell you that we have, during the last year, 
collected nearly £50,000 by a king's letter, and that 
a mission college, upon an extensive scale, is at this 
time building at Calcutta, to be entirely under the 
Bishop's management, you will be satisfied that the 
Church is still in possession of much of the public 
confidence, and is doing her utmost to substantiate 
and increase her claim to it. Our danger arises 
more from the numbers than from the present 
influence and power of the dissenting interest. * **, 
Our great defection is from the shopkeeper down- 
wards. The Churchman never inquires into the 
religious persuasion of those to whom he gives 
custom, but the Dissenter always does, and those 
exclusively have his custom who go with him to 
meeting. Every art of this description has been 
long in very active operation, and that godliness 
must prosper in the world which has the most gain 
attached to it. But, after all, amidst the fluctua- 
tions of hope and fear for the political ascendency 
of the Church, which cannot fail to agitate every 
reflecting man as he surveys alternately what is 
doing to strengthen the establishment, and what 
to undermine it; still, as a spiritual body, the pros- 
pect most certainly is progressively brightening; 
and if called to sufler, my confidence is, that grace 
will be given her to witness a good confessioD» 
and that to those who have eyes to see it, she 
will be more glorious under persecution than with 
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the honours which now constitute her earthly 
splendour. 

" That you may have some better criterion of , 
judging than my report, I have begun collecting a 
small package of books and papers for you, which I 
sliall consign to the care of Mr. Lawrence. I send 
you, as a present from Dr. Mant, now promoted to 
the Bee of Killaloe, in Ireland, a copy of his Family 
Prayer Hook, compiled as a companion to the So- 
ciety's Bible; from Dr. Kenny, a volume of his, on 
the Principles and Practices of Reformers in Church 
and State; from the Editors of the Churchman's 
Remembrancer, all the numbers of their monthly 
miscellany, containing authentic intelligence upon 
«U genuine Church concerns ; from Archdeacon 
Thomafi I send you his Charge; and besides these, 
n few other theological works, as specimens of the 
state of religions opinion, and of the talent at pre- 
sent devoted to the service of the Church; and I 
send you also the Reports of our Church Societies. 
Some other things may occur to me before I close 
the packet, and I shall omit nothing which may 
enable you to take a true estimate of us. You are 
in possession of my feelings and my motives. I 
think we ought to devise means for acting as one 
body, as far as circumstances will permit ; we are, 
by divine right, one body, and we ought to feel 
this, and cultivate fellowship witli each other — that 
communion of saints which we all uniformly profess 
before God as an article of our common faith. I 
do not know any thing which would more promote 
this, than if you were to make u visit to this country. 
My house would gladly greet you with all its hoa- 
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pitality, as long as you would continue under iti 
roof; and I think I could accomplish all the intro- 
ductions which would be gratifying to you. Do 
therefore think of this project^ and if local duties 
will admit of it, let me hear that the proposal is 
adopted. 

'' I remain, 

'^ With great respect and afiectioni 
" Very truly yours, 

" H. H. NORRIS. 

** Grove-Street, Hackney , April 18, 1820.** 
From Bishop Skinner to Bishop Hobart. 

'' Aberdeen, 12th Augu$t^ 1820. 

" RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

*^ I gladly embrace the opportunity of a vessel 
going direct from hence to New- York, to return 
you personally, those thanks which I requested my 
brother at Forfar to offer in my name, for the in- 
teresting communications which you had lately the 
goodness to send through his hands to the Scottish 
Bishops. They have all been perused by me, I 
assure you, with singular satisfaction, and with a 
heart full of pious affection towards our worthy and 
zealous brethren in the American Church : nor cao 
any one who has sincerely at heart the interests of 
pure and undefiled religion, possibly view with in- 
difference the rapid progress which the Gospel of 
Christ, in its purest and most primitive form, ia 
making throughout the United States. Your ex- 
ertions in the good cause have long been known 
and duly appreciated by the Church in Sootland ; 
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and nothing could sfTord greater pleasure to me, 
as an humble individual of that Church, and I may 
safely venture to add, notliing could more gratify 
the Episcopal Church at large, than having tb« j 
honour of occasionally corresponding with our ven- j 
erable brethren in America, and mutually commU'- 
nicaling what may at any time seem interesting ia , 
ecclesiastical affairs. • * *. That your valuable lifa j 
may be long preserved to the Christian Cliurch, and i 
to that portion of it in particular over which you t 
worthily preside, ia tlie earnest and devout prayer of^ 
" Right Rev. and dear Sir, 

" Your most faithful and affectionate 
" Brother in Christ, 

" \V. SKESNEK." 



In 1820 Bishop Hobart addressed a Pastoral 
Letter to the Clergy and Laity of his diocese, rela- 
tive to measures for the theological education off 
candidates for orders. From the earliest period of I 
his ministry he had felt a deep solicitude on tbit { 
subject. It had at length excited a degree of in- 
tcrest in the Cliurch at large. The expediency of J 
establishing a Theological Seminnry had been re* ' 
ferred, by the General Convention in 1814, to the 
consideration of the Bishops in the several dioceses, 
and to the Standing Committees in the states where 
there were no Bishops; and though from a varieq 
of circumstances the season was not altogether aib 
spiciou?, yet in the succeeding Convention of 1 
a committee was appointed for the purpose of | 
carrying the plan into execution. Some of ibe ' 
most respectable clergymen of our Church woro ' 

Vol. I. 31 
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appointed to solicit donations for this important 
object in various sections of the Union, but tkeir 
efforts were followed by no adequate resolta. 
Though the experiment was dnsuccesafVil, the in- 
stitution was» nevertheless^ organized ; and the h€f% 
was entertained that the next meeting of the General 
Convention might afford the means of awakeoiag 
the attention of the members and friends of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church to an object so essen- 
tially connected with its honour and prosperitf. 
Thus far Bishop Hobart, as a member of the eom- 
mittee, interested himself sincerely in the establisii- 
ment of the General Seminary. 

At the General Convention of 1820| the measure 
was adopted of removing the institution from New- 
York to New-Haven^ in Connecticut. This measure 
could not have been carried without the co-operation 
of the Bishop and deputies from New- York. Thej 
yielded to it, however, from the persuasion thai 
diocesan institutions would ultimately be estab- 
lished — that a general institution would rather be 
acquiesced in than cordially supported— and thus, 
while the principal part of the funds of the general 
institution would be raised in New- York, that dio* 
cese might be one of the few which would not have 
a Theological Seminary subject to her own control. 
The removal, therefore, of the General Seminary 
was consented to, on their part, as a measure of 
conciliation, it being understood, as was supposed, 
that a theological institution would be organized in 
New- York, for which the resources and coDthbo- 
tions of the Episcopalians in that state were to be 
exclusively reserved. 
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Afler this explnnntion, Bif;hop Habart entered 
into a consideration of the ri^ht of every dioceao 
to make provision for the theologicnl educution of 
candidates for the ministry; the expediency of this 
provision being made by the diocese of New- York, 
and the mode in which it should be effected. 
Having discussed these points in a way which he 
thought would be satisfactory to llie great body of 
the clergy and laity, he earnestly urged upon them 
the immediate formation of a diocesan seminary, 
and made such suggestions as lie supposed might 
be useful in the dc6nitive settlement of the plan at 
the approaching Convention, in case his proposal 
should be adopted. The subject was brought up 
ia his annual address to that body, and while he 
anxiously guarded against the suspicion of his 
cherishing any hostility to the general institution, 
he again set forth the reasons in favour of the 
establishment of one for ourselves. The extent 
of our resources, arising from tho numbers, the 
respectability, and the wt-alth of the individual 
members of the Church — the munificent gift of a 
generous individual, of sixty lots of ground in tho 
immediate vicinity of New- York, for the benefit of 
a theological school — the faults in the organization 
of the general institution, as to the appointment of 
trustees, in which no proportionnl regard was paid 
to the relative numbers of the Episcopalians of the 
several dioceses, nor to the amount of their contm 
butions, and in consequence of which our own 
would be deprived of her ju«t degree of influence 
and control ; all these considerations seemed 10 
make it u duty to adopt' a measure which was so 
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"New- York, October 10, 1821. 

3U2HT REV. SIR. 

•* I come to give you notice of my desire to pre- 
senc myself as a candidate for holy orders, and of 
3iy readiness to enter upon such preparatory exer- 
ases as you may appoint. 

*^ It the time of life at which I have arrived is not 
wicaout disadvantages, I believe it has brought a 
iue sense of the responsibility of the sacred office, 
jmi oc the impc>rtance of deliberating well before it 

1 hope 1 have not deceived myself in 

r^ of the motives which govern me ; but lest I 

tf *i5i»e overlooked any objection to the reason- 

cf my intention, or to the prospect of my 

I submit my purpose, with entire defer- 

9/ vour consideration and revision. 
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** I cannot, however, avoid perceiving that the 
events of my life for some time past, and the dis- 
positions they have produced in my mind, tend 
strongly to point out the path I have chosen ; and 
as far as these may be regarded as indications 
proceeding from the Spirit of God, I am compelled, 
though it be with apprehension and self-distrust, to 
allow their influence. 

'' A few years of practical acquaintance with the 
world, by showing me that fortune and the fairest 
prospects were often vain and deceptive, and that 
even success and prosperity were less to be desired 
than feared for their tendency to make men for- 
getful of themselves, had forced upon me a sober, 
and perhaps a severe estimate of life. But that 
last and most overwhelming of all earthly bereave- 
ments* which I have recently suffered, has made 
me feci the uncertain tenure even of the most 
cherished and valued happiness, and by disconnect- 
ing me in a great measure from the ordinary motives 
to exertion, has taken from mo all inclination or 
ability for mere worldly pursuits. 

" It is now not less necessary to my health and 
tranquillity, than to my sense of duty, that I should 
place before me some great and useful object, in 
the prosecution of which I may occupy my time 

* The loss of his companion and partner in life, who, from the 
sweetness of her disposition and the heavenly frame of her mind, 
was the object of the roost pure and exalted affection during her 
life, and whose rocmory was cherished by him with such a tenderness 
and sacredness after her death, as seemed to soften all his feelings, 
to hallow all his thoughts, and to wean him completely and effectually 
from that world which he had long before renoimced. 
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and my thoughts ; and I am confirmed in believing 
the one which I have new in view to be that to 
which, in the providence of God, I am called, be- 
cause in no other can I be sure of the permaneot 
approbation of my own mind, or find motives safii- 
ciently powerful to excite its exertions. 

** If you. Right Rev. Sir, shall approve my deci- 
sion, my former habits of study will be retired and 
pursued with a diligence proportioned to* the im- 
portance of their object; and though I do not 
expect by these means to escape from the recollec- 
tions which depress me, yet I hope they will become 
less painful by being improved to the same great 
purpose. 

** My highest wishes will be gratified, if I shall 
be able to fill up the residue of my life in the 
conscientious endeavour to incite all within my 
power to the love and service of Him who has 
ever continued to me the conviction and acknow- 
ledgment of his infinite wisdom and goodness; 
and who has made me to see and to know that id 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ there is unfailing sup- 
port under all the circumstances of life, as well as 
abounding consolation and triumph for the mortal 
hour. 

** I beg you to excuse the detail of motivea and 
views into which this letter has extended, but which 
I thought necessary, to enable you to come to a 
proper determination upon the subject of it. 
" With perfect respect, 

" I am, Right Rev. Sir, 

'' Your most obedient servant, 

" CORNELIUS R. DUFFIE." 
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Mr. Duffie was verging towards middle age when 
he made his application to be admitted as a candi- 
date for orders. He hod received a liberal educa- 
tion, and prepared himself for the profession of the 
law; he never, however, entered upon the practice 
of it, but spent the greater part of his life in mer- 
cantile pursuits. But he still kept up hia literary 
habits, associated with his college companions, and 
frequently employed his pen in writing the annual 
reports of our religious societies (of all of which he 
was an active and zealous member), in such a way 
88 was equally creditable to his piety and taste. He 
was therefore prepared, without any extraordinary 
effort, for the change which he contemplated in his 
habits and pursuits. When he entered into the 
ministry, he was immediately surrounded by a num- 
ber of his personal friends, who formed a smalt but 
select and interesting congregation, hormonizing 
with him for the most part, as well in their devoted 
attachment to sound Church principles, as in piety 
and zeal. In a abort time the congregation was so 
much increased by his assiduous and faithful labours, 
as to enable them to erect a spacious and splendid 
edifice,* which they completely tilled ; when, in the 
midst of his usefulness, he was suddenly called to 
render an account of his " stewardship," and to 
enter, as we doubt not, " into the joy of his Lord." 
It was my lot, as one of hia early companions, to 
preach hia ordination sermon, and within a few 
short years to unite in the last offices for hioa in his 
dying hours, and in the deep and heartfelt grief of 
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his parishioners and friends at this sudden termi- 
nation of his useful career. 

A most interesting circumstance connected with 
theological learning in our diocese, occurred in the 
course of this year, which, from the agency that 
Bishop Hobart had in it, may very properly be 
noticed in an account of his life. Mr. Jacob Sherred, 
one of the Vestrymen of Trinity Church, who, by a 
long course of successful industry, had amassed a 
considerable fortune, and by his unostentatious bat 
abundant charities was constantly relieving the poor 
and the needy, and drawing down upon him the 
blessings of those who were ^' ready to perish,^ 
closed his life by an act of munificence which, we 
trust, will be a memorial of him throughout all suc- 
ceeding generations. He was without children, and 
with the exception of the pious and estimable ladj 
to whom he was united, there were but few who had 
any very pressing claims on his recollection and 
kindness. Bishop Hobart regarded this as one of 
the cases where delicacy might be waved in the ac- 
complishment of a great and important object, and 
he therefore urged him to make a bequest to the 
Theological Seminary, which might bear some pro- 
portion to his ample means. He was the more em- 
boldened in this application, because it met with the 
rare and disinterested support of the person who 
was chiefly concerned to prevent any diversion of 
the fortune from its natural course. 

On the day of Mr. Sherred's death, or on the fol- 
lowing day, the Bishop was dining with me, and his 
mind naturally turning to this subject, he indub^ed 
in a variety of conjectures as to the amount of the 
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beqUBBt. The modesty and silence of the former 
in regard to his intention?, made the Bishop some- 
what apprehensive of the result. " I am afraid," 
he remarked, " that it may not be more than a 
scholarship or a fellowship; but if it should be a 
professorship* — I always thought well of him — bot 
I shall ilien think that he has acted nobly." The 
Bishop was impatient to leurn what had actually 
been done, and left the table early. In a short timo 
he returned almost breathless with haste, and, full 
of gratitude and joy, cried out, " He hea left U3 half 
his fortune!" 

From the great respectability and importance of 
the State of New- York, and the increasing number 
and resources of the Episcopalians in it. Bishop 
Hobnrt had before been strongly disposed to favour 
the establishment of a diocesan seminary. The 
munificent bequest of Mr. Sherred, together with 
the vnlunble grant of land from Mr. Clement O. 
Moore, which afibrded u beautiful and convenient 
site for the institution, rendered this at once a 
practicable scheme. A regard to the promotion of 
those sound principles which he considered as 
vitally connected with the best interests of our 
Church, increased his anxiety for this arrangement. 
But atiti, from a spirit of conciliation, he tvas willing 
to give up the unrivalled advantages which, through 
the good providence of God, our own diocese en- 
joyed, and to share them with the Church at large; 
The constitution of the General Seminary was b»" 



* Twenty thouwnd dollars wen required for the 
of a ptofeuorthip. 
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eordingly re-organized in such a way as to give a 
just degree of influence and control to the several 
dioceses ; and the institution was transferred from 
Connecticut to New- York. The magnaniaiity of 
his conduct on this occasion has never perhaps 
been duly appreciated by those who differed from 
him in their views, while the policy of it was doubted 
by some of his friends. From the profound respect 
which was entertained for him by most of the clergy 
and laity of his own diocese, from their general 
accordance with his opinions, or their readiness to 
acquiesce in bis wishes, an institution of oar own 
would have been in a great measure subject to his 
control. The appointments would have been made 
with an exclusive view to the support of the pria- 
cipies and policy which it had been the ruling turn 
of his life to promote — to the inviolable union of 
evangelical truth and apostolic order. But though 
in the new arrangements great influence was given 
to the diocese of New- York in the management of 
the General Seminary, yet, if Bishop Hobart had 
attempted to act as he undoubtedly would have 
done in a diocesan seminary, it would soon have 
been seen that this influence was altogether im- 
potent. The whole plan was formed in a spirit of 
compromise. There might be opposition to his 
views in the board of trustees, which be could not 
control. There might be reserve and silence in 
the faculty on points which he himself would have 
loudly proclaimed. He had given up what he might 
easily have retained, and never did any man make 
a greater sacriflce of his private feelings and wishes 
for the sake of general harmony and peace. 
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During this year alao, a residuary legacy of con- 
siderable amount was left to Bishop Hobart by Mrs. 
Sarah Startin, in trust, for the purposes of promot- 
ing religion and learning in the State of New-York. 
A portion of it, agreeably to the wiJl, was appro- 
priated to the endowment of a profesaorahip ia 
Geneva College, bearing the name of her husband, 
and the income of the remainder was to be applied 
in such ways as the Bishop might deem moat oon- 
ducive to the interests of our Church. This bequest 
was likewise made in compliance with his sugges- 
tions and wishes. She was in a great measure free 
to dispose of her fortune according to her pleasure, 
ibr there was no material interference with it on 
the score of relationship or duly. She had no 
children of her own, and a suitable provision was 
made for an orphan whom she had adopted. Sim- 
ple, prudent, and even economical in her own habits, 
she liad always been profuse in her bounty to others. 
Her respect for the Bishop amounted almost to 
veneration, and her attachment for hi« family was 
truly maternal. They had received many subetao- 
tial proofs of her kindness during her life, and a 
still more important one was furnished by a liberal 
provision which she made in their behalf in her 
last will. She wanted to carry this farther, and to 
leave the whole of the residuary legacy, which the 
Bishop had prevailed upon her to apply to public 
purposes, fur his private benefit; but though she 
pressed it upon him with the greatest earneftnesf, 
yet, with a delicacy, disinterestedness, and coc t- 
tency which would not perhaps have beeu iboi 
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most meiii he decidedly opposed this diversion of it 
from its original and laudable designs. I receifed 
this account, shortly after her death, from the Bisbop 

himself. 
From the Rev. Henry H. Norris to Bishop Ho- 

bart. 

«< MT DEAR SIR, 

"Tour obliging favour reached me about a week 
ago, and this morning the bulbs have all been 
planted in my garden; and should they prosper, of 
which there is every promise, I shall take great de- 
light in looking at them as a sort of connectiog link 
between our two divisions of the Catholic Church, 
and in being reminded by them of yourself, whose 
kindness so promptly gratified my wishes to possess 
them. I have scarcely any science in this depart- 
ment of phy sicks; indeed I have no time to do more 
than make the circuit of my garden before I sit down 
after breakfast to my books, or go to London to 
attend upon committees ; but it is still a great 
delight to me, and the more so from the circum- 
stance of my store of plants being a confluence of 
the contributions of distant friends. * * ♦. 

" I rejoice to hear that your Theological School 
is settled so much to your satisfaction, and I praj 
God it may prosper, and that you may live to see it 
rear up a body of clergy such as you would wish to 
see ministering in your congregations. Notwith- 
standing the times, which I am feeling very materi- 
ally with all landed proprietors, 1 shall most gladly 
make my offering whenever you call upon me for it; 
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and I wish 1 could employ it as an excitement to 
others ; but there are great calls upon us at this 
time, which will appeal in vain. • • *. 

" Very truly and affectionately yours, 

" a. H. I40RRI8L 
" Ftbruary 4, 1822." 

From the eame to the same. 

'■ HY DEAR SIB, 

" I have had the pleasure of receiving two letter! I 
from you in the course of the present year.* * 
To both of these I have replied, and have been 
expecting your list, that I might put it into my book- 
ecller'e hands, and complete the collection, so as to 
have sliipped it during the present season, which I 
am now fearful will not be the case, as I iim just 
about to commence my summer's excursion amongst 
my friends, and sliall not be at home again before 
October. In my last letter 1 told you that I was 
very busily occupied in writing a letter to Lord 
Liverpool upon the subject of his speech, which you 
told me had operated so mischievously in America, 
8S of course it has done here. I published that 
letter on the first of July, and the same day for- 
warded a copy to Mr. Lawrence, to be transmitted 
to you, and have since heard that it was on its way 
to New- York; so I hope by this time it has nearly 
reached its destination. * • ». Tlie American 
branch of Christ's holy Catholic Cliurch is filling 
at this time a most important station upon the earth. 
What our future fortunes are to be, it would be pre- 
suroptuoufi to calculate upon. There ia amongst 
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08 a large measare of genuine Christian zeal and 
decided Church principle, and both are upon the 
increase ; but then there is a tremendous confedera- 
tion, topped by false brethren, and bottomed by 
Socinians, who are working incessantly and syste- 
matically upon all departments of the conamimitj. 
* * *. The specific object of it is to make $ckim 
catholic instead oftmity; unity therefore mustfiJI, 
unless those who are its divinely appointed guardiaoi 
cherish it with more than ordinary solicitude, and 
exercise an apostolic jealousy in maintaining one 
mind and one mouth amongst themselves. 

*^ Believe me to be, 

" Very truly yours, 

'' H. H. NORRIS. 

" July 30, 1822." 

In the fall of 1822 Bishop Hobart had an attack 
of bilious intermittent fever at his country-seat in 
New-Jersey, which excited the utmost apprehension 
in the minds of his people, and which was the 
precursor of that series of attacks which gradnallj 
impaired his constitution, and finally occasioned 
his death. A number of bis clergy and personal 
friends, as soon as they heard of his danger, weot 
out immediately to see him, as well for the purpose 
of testifying their affectionate concern for him, tf 
of rendering those kind and assiduons attention 
which, in a place of retirement, were so much 
needed. As to myself, I was in a state of the most 
anxious apprehension about the issue of the disease. 
With all my efforts, when I entered the sick roon^ 
I could not conceal my agitation. He himself bow- 
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ever was perfectly cnlm, and with a view of soothing 
me he said, " Do yoii think I am afraid to diet" 
The composure, the simplicity, and dignity of that 
scene, I shall never forget. 

But though he was so unmoved at the probable 
approach of death in his own case, yet I remember 
to have seen liim on one occasion overwhelmed at 
the prospect of this event in regard to another. 
Though naturally quick in his sensibilities, he had 
generally a great mastery over liis feelings; at any 
rate, he did not often exhibit, even on the most 
melancholy occasions, strong outward expressions 
of emotion and grief. But at the time to which I 
allude, nature entirely subdued him. I had accom- 
panied him on a visit to the Rev. Mr. Bulkley, at 
Flushing, on Long-Island, who was lying danger- 
ously ill. This clergyman was a man uf humble 
attainments, but of a sound mind, correct principles, 
and deep and unaffected piety. I never knew any 
one who surpassed him in meekness and lowliness, 
in simplicity of character, in purity of thought and 
intention, or who was more entirely free from all 
dissimulation and guile. For these engaging quali- 
ties every body respected and loved hira. We 
found him on the very eve of his departure. The 
Bishop, after a few moments' conversation witli him 
in a calm and soothing strain, withdrew; but no 
sooner had he got out of his hearing, than ho burst 
into a flood of tears, and was literally convulsed by 
the violence of his grief. 

From the Rev. Henry H. Norris to Bishop Uo> 
ban. 
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" Cfrave-gtreetf Hackney, FA. 14, 1825. 
«< MY DEAR am, 

«* « «^ 1 send you the several Archiepiscopal 
and Episcopal Charges delivered last year. * * *• 
The Bishop of London's Charge, and the two of 
the Bishop of Calcutta,* are the most worth year 
perusal. There you will see genaine Christian 
wisdom exhibited ; and when you have read tlie 
latter, you will be prepared to appreciate the lost 
which Christianity in general, and the Church of 
England in particular, have sustained by his sudden 
and premature death. This sad catastrophe ib the 
most calamitous event that could have befallen us; 
his profoundly wise measures for the CbristtaDizing 
of India were rapidly advancing towards maturity, 
and wanted his finishing hand. * « *. I was much 
rejoiced to see, by the documents you sent me, that 
a noble benefactor has enabled you to establish 
your College with such fair promise of its being an 
e^cient nursery for your Church. I pray God he 
may be the first of a long line of benefactors to 
sustain it, and extend its benefits; that you maybe 
thus furnished with a succession of men well ex- 
ercised in Christian discipline, and well seasoned 
with knowledge, both human and divine, to hold 
forth the word of life in the midst of the present 
Babel of error and vain conceit, and make pure and 
apostolic Christianity famous among yoa« In this 
country the present omens are by no means au- 
spicious. The policy of the day, with respect to 
religion, is precisely that of Gallio — all restraint, not 

* Biihop MiddletOD. 
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merely upon religious opinion, but apon the propa- 
gation of it, is to be taken away, an J God is eitiier 
to be honoured or dishonoured according to the 
private judgment or private perversity of every 
individual. • • •. 

" Believe me 

" Very truly yours, 

" H. H. NORRIS." 



Towards the close of the summer Bishop Hobart, 
feeling the need of relaxation, proposed to make 
an excursion to Quebec, and wished me to accom- 
pany him. The weather wns remarkably fine, the 
scenery throughout a great part of the route, though 
familiar to us botli, was too varied and beautiful to 
be reviewed with inditTerence, and the latter part 
of the journey had all the freshness and charm of 
novelty. The Bishop, disencumbered for a while 
of his ordinary cares, was placid and cheerful, and ' 
disposed to derive enjoyment from all the objeoU 
around him. He was peculiarly interested when, 
on crossing our own border, we got at once among 
a people differing in language, costume, and habits, 
from our own, who appeared to be not only con- 
tented and happy, but to have all the characteristic 
vivacity and gttiety of the nation from which they 
had descended. I was perhaps still more interested^ 
as every thing around me awakened the recollect 
tions of France, through which I had travelled • i 
few years before with so much pleasure and delighb ' 
The passage from Montreal down the St. Lawrenod 
was particularly pleasant, for though the banks are 
for the most part neither bold nor romantic, yet the 
Vol. I. 33 
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rich verdure of the fieldsi the constant succession of 
bright and cheerful villages, the varied form of rha 
spires and towers of the churches, with which they 
were all adorned, and the neat and often spacioos 
rectory which usually adjoined them, made the 
whole a very novel and enlivening scene. The sight 
of these churches, in which all worshipped by the 
same ritual, professed the same faith, and were of 
one heart and one mind, made a very pleasing im- 
pression upon the Bishop, notwithstanding he re- 
garded this unity in many respects as merely an 
agreement in error. It had been the earnest endea- 
vour of his life, and the prevailing passion of bis 
ioul, to promote unity in the truth. He was led into 
a train of beautiful reflections upon this sobject, 
the substance of which, even after the lapse of so 
many years, I distinctly remember, though the ex- 
pressions are forgotten. 

The antique and foreign aspect of the city of 
Quebec, so different from the appearanca of our 
own cities, where all ii^ so new and fresh, and for 
ever changing, is a source of amusement to every 
one who has not been abroad ; and the magnificent 
views which it commands from its heights, can be 
iBeen by none who are fond of nature in her graa- 
deur, without admiration and delight. We visited, 
in company with Mr. M'llvaine, of Philadelphia, 
Colonel Biddle, of the United States army, aod 
Colonel Hunter, of the Royal Horse-Guards, the 
Falls of Chaudiere and the Falls of Montmorency, 
and enjoyed in a high degree both the romantic 
beauties of these striking scenes, and the agreeable 
md intellectual society into which it was our bap- 
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piness to be thrown. Colonel Hunter, who had 
served under Lord Wellington tliroughotit the 
Petiinsulur wnr, Imd just mnde an extensive tour 
through our own country. With tnste and refin»i; 
nient, and n mind enlarged by foreign travel, he had 
noticed every thing nmongst us with such a spirit of 
liberRliiy and kindness, as was calculated at once 
to ilattcr our nniionid pride, and to moke our brief 
intercourse with him an occasion of sincere regret 
at our p.irting. 

The Bishop received very kind and respectful 
attentions from the most diii^tinguished persons in 
Quebec, in which, as the companion of his journey, 
I of course participated. DuriHg tlie short time 
which we spent tliere, wa dined with Lord Dal- 
housie, the Bishop of Quebec, and Chief Justice 
Sewell; breakfasted with Colonel Harvey, near the 
plains of Abrehnm, and spent a most agreeable day 
at the country retreat of Dr. Mills, the chaplain of 
the forces. We saw less than we wished of the 
estimable Archdeacon, Dr. Mountain, who, by a 
serious accident which happened just at that timet 
was confined to his house and his bed. The Bishop 
was requested to preach at the cathedral in the 
morning of the only Sunday on which we were 
there, and myself in the afternoon. 

But the pleasure of the first part of our excureioa 
was a singular contrast with the {inia and sufiering 
of our return. We set out by land, and before the 
close of the first day tlic Bishop was seized with B 
most violent bilious attack, which filled me with 
aoiiety and alarm. We travelled in wretched Oft- 
briolets, which were stifTiciently uneasy veUelM ibr 
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those who were well, but which were agonizing to 
one who was deadly sick. We had to stop fre- 
quently on the road ; but, upon the slightest inter- 
mission of suffering, the Bishop was impatient to 
proceed. Five hundred miles were before us, and 
each one seemed almost intolerable. At Three 
Rivers, I think, we got into the steam-boat, which, 
from its greater ease and speed, was a sensible 
relief. Still there was a considerable distance to be 
travelled by land. At Whitehall the Bishop was so 
unwell that he was unable to sit in a carriage, and a 
mattress was placed in it, on which he laid till we 
came to Albany. I rendered him every attention 
which sympathy and friendship could suggest; but 
when I considered the value of his health and life, 
I was almost overwhelmed with the responsibility 
of my temporaiy charge. It was this attack, from 
which he did not entirely recover after his return, 
that suggested the thought of his visit to Europe. 

At the meeting of the Convention in 1822, Bishop 
Hobart, in bis annual address to that body, made 
an extract from an address of Bishop White, in 
which the latter endeavours to discourage Episco- 
palians from uniting with other denominations of 
Christians for religious purposes, and states the 
reasons upon which his objection to this union is 
grounded. As the avowed friend of general Bible 
Societies, Bishop White did not mean to apply his 
remarks to these associations, but as Bishop Hobart 
thought his reasonings were no less applicable to 
them than to others, he introduced them with a view 
of strengthening hit opinions against all general 
aasociations. 
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" A strict adherence to these principles and views, 
stated with so much interest, must indeed be con- 
sidered ns ' required by the exigences, and even the 
existence of our Church.' Tlie spirit of them seem* 
to me applicable to all associations for religious I 
purposes where Episcopalians unite with those | 
' severed from them by diversity of worship, disci-* ' 
pline, or by contrariety in points of doctrine.' Wo 
ought indeed to ' treat every denominalioQ in their 
character as s body with respect, and the indivi- 
duals composing it with degrees of respect or esteem, 
or of affection, in proportion to the ideas entertained 
of their respective merits.' But a due regard both 
to principle and sound policy, and even Christian 
harmony, requires, in the judgment of him who 
addresses you, that we avoid intermixture with them 
in efforts for religious purposes; and that fur the 
propagation of the Christian faith, by whatsoever 
particular mode, we associate only among ourselves, 
and act exclusively under the guardianship and au- 
thority of our own Church. 

" The views founded on this opinion, the pro- 
priety of which seems to me so obvious, which 
originally influenced me with respect to the union of 
Episcopalions with otiier denominations in Bible 
societies, have gnined strength by subsequent reflec- 
tion and observation. These societies seem to me 
erroneous iu the principle on which, in order to 
secure general co-operation, they are founded — the 
separation of Vie Church from the word of God — 
of the sacred xoltime from the ministry, the worship, 
and the ordinances which it enjoins as of dininc in- 
atitution, and the instruments of the propagation 
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0md inWBTMfiMi qf goipd truth. At it resl^eett 
Cburobmen, the tmuimcjf of these eocietie* htm 
appeared to me not leas injoriona than the prindplo 
on which they are founded is erroneoua. They ia- 
eoloate that general liberality which considera the 
differencea among Christiana aa oon-eaaential ; and 
they thus tend to weaken the zeal of Eptaoopalians 
in favour of those distinguishing principles ef their 
Church which eminently entitle her to the appella- 
tion of apostolical and primitive. 

^ The nuxeu of institutions which are erroneous 
in the principle on which they are founded, or io the 
neaaurea which they adopt, cannot vindioate them, 
except on the maxim, that ' the end joatifiea the 
meana.' Nor ia this success to be considered ae 
Of idence of the favour of heaven ; for then,, divine 
aanction would be obtained for many heretical and 
achismatical sects, which, at varioua times, have 
obtained great popularity, and corrupted and rent 
the Christian Church. 

^' It is a satisfaction to me, that in withholding my 
support from Bible societies, I act with those in the 
highest atations in the Church from which we are 
deacended, and with the great body of its clergy. 
But it is a source of painful regret to find myself 
differing on this subject from many of the clergj 
and members of our own communion whom I greatly 
esteem and respect. I would wish to guard against 
the supposition of any design on my part to censure 
those Episcopalians who deem these societies wor- 
thy of their support, and the proper channels of their 
pious munificence. Among the Episcopalians of 
tins d es cri ption, I reoognise, in the president and 
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acting vice-president of the Americnn Bible Society, 
individiiiils who are not for a moment to be suspected 
of nctin^ from any otiier principle tlitin a sense of 
dtity, and whose pure and elevated chnractera adorn 
the Church of vvhieli they are members. My object 
is not to censure others, but, in tlie dtschnrge of my 
official duly, to state and defend the principles on 
which I think Cburcbinen should act in their efforts 
for the propngntion of the Gospel; and to ask for 
those who do act on these principles, the credit of 
an adherence to the dictates of conscience, and an 
ezemplion from the imputation of being unfriendly 
to the distribution of the oracles of truth. No im- 
putntion can be more unjust, injurious, or unkind. 
It is not to the distribution of the Bible, but to the 
tnocfe of distribution, that our objections apply. We 
deem ourselves not warranted in sanctioning what 
appears to us a departure from the apostolic mode 
of propagating Christianity — in the separation of 
the sacred volume from the ministry, the ordinances, 
and the worship of that mystical body which its 
Divine Founder has constituted the mean and the 
pledge of salvation to the world. And we think 
that Episcopaliiins will best preserve their attach- 
meat to the distinctive principles of their Apostolic 
Church, and thus best advance the cause of primi- 
tive Christianity, anil most eHeclually avoid all col- 
lision with tiicir fellow Christians who differ from 
them, by associating for all religious purposes only 
among themselves." 

Nothing can be more decorous and beeomiog 
tkao the language of this address. The senlimeota 
wers such as any individual had a right to ezpreu. 
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withoat any reasonable ground of offence to thoaa 
who might entertain difierent views, and saoh as a 
Bishop who attached great importance to then^ 
was in his official character bound to ezpreen. The 
personal allusions were so kind, and delicate, and 
respectful, that it might well have been eapposed 
not even the parties themselves would be Inirt h/ 
them, and of course that no pain would be given to 
others. 

But it was otherwise. The address was mads 
the occasion of an attack on the part of an anonf* 
mous writer, under the signature of a Chorchmaa 
of the diocese of New-Tork, in a temper and sQrie 
which were altogether unsuitable to hia own ciiar- 
aoter and pretensions, to the subject itaal^ and to 
the sacredneas and dignity of the person asam&ed. 
It is this spirit which, provoking recrimination, oftea 
renders religious controversy so odious as to indis- 
pose men to inquiries after the truth, and to make 
them prefer ignorance and error to discord and 
strife. The time we hope will come, when these 
discussions will be conducted in a better spirit, and 
when the defence of truth may be reconciled with 
charity and peace. 

But though no circumstances can altogether justify 
the harsh tone which too commonly prevails in ooa- 
troversial writings, yet if the misrepresentationi^ 
the fallacies, the disingenuousness, the indelicaqr, 
discourtesy, and intolerance with which Bishop 
Hobart charged '' a Churchman of the diocese of 
New-Tork," in those masterly pieces signed ^ Cor- 
rector,'' were, in the main, fairly made out; and 
such, so far as I have learned, though oot the 
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HDiverBal, was the very general opioion of those 
who had read the controversy ; then it is not sur- 
priein^ that, under the peculiar provocations, he 
fftlt a degree of honest indignation at this unpro- 
voked attack, and that he treated his assailant with 
severity and scorn." 

His constitution was now so tnuch impaired that 
there seemed to be no prospect of the renovation 
of his health, except from a thorough change of 
scene, and a long and complete recreation from hia 
laborious duties and distracting cares. Arrange- 
ments were immediately made for his departure, 
and no one perhaps ever left his home with so 
many public and private testimonials of affection 
and concern, or with more devout and earnest 
prayers for his happy return. 

He set sail on the 24th of September, in tlie ship 
Meteor, Captain (iardiner, and arrived at Liverpool 
on the 29ih of October. 

The Bishop kept a very minute journal of all 
those particulars, in regard to the passage, which 
tend to relieve the dulness and ennui of the sea, 
but which, when unaccompanied by dangers or 
calamities, are in general not very entertaining to 
the reader. The following letter, which he wrote 
<o me a few days after his arrival, contains a brief 
account of his voyage. 



' In tho lieat of coiilrovcrsy, and with a view of suenglliening 
^i^ argument, the Oiahop mndo aome personal allusioni lo tho family 
of " A Churchman of the diocese of New- York," which I have 
always regretted, and of which it sernis proper to state, I «ntiraljr 
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'' Liverpool, Nov. 1, 1883. 

««ICT DEAR AND EXCELLENT PBIEND, 

'* I have thought of you daily— many times efery 
day since I left you — with the teodereat affectioa ; 
and I am happy in the reflection that such ia the 
feeling which you cherish for me. 

'' We had scarcely left Sandy-Hook when we got 
into a more heavy sea, the Captain says, than he 
ever experienced so soon afler leaving the Hook. 
I stood out longer than some of the passengers, but 
was finally compelled to yield. In thirty-six houn 
the sickness almost entirely passed away, and I 
read and studied several hours every day during 
the passage, which was a long and a rough one ; 
though, as it regards all the terrors of the ocean, 
my imagination had miich heightened the reality. 



• « ft 



'' I have recovered my strength surprisingly, hot 
dyspepsia still torments me as much as ever, not* 
withstanding my close attention to my diet. I 
shall set ofi* for London on Tuesday. Remember 
me to all friends, and especially to my brethren of 
the clergy, and to my venerable friend Dr. Harris, 
to whom I will write before I leave Liverpool. The 
sensibility which he and they discovered when I 
left them 1 shall never forget, and it has draws 
them closer to me than ever. To Jane* my most 
cordial love, and believe that you have the wann 
affection of 

" Your friend, 

'* 3. B. HOBAIT.*' 
* flirt. Bsrriaa. 
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From Biibop Hobart to Mra. Hobart. 

" Ship Meteor, Oct. 30, 1823. 
" I had hoped to have written before this time to 
my beloved wife, from Liverpool. Our passage 
from light and contrary winds, has been unavoidably 
a long one. We are now lying to, about five or six 
mileafrom the Skerries light-house, near Holy-Head, 
which is sixty miles from Liverpool. The moon is 
ahining beautifully in a clear sky, and at daylight 
we hope to take a pilot and to see the mountains 
in Wales. « » », I stopped writing and went on 
deck at half-past Ave, and found the day had so fur 
dawned, as to give a tolerably dictinct view of Paris 
Mount, back of Point Linus light-house, in the island 
of Angleiea. I could see with a spy-glasa some 
faouaes, and the hills cultivated to their summits, 
though the land seemed poor. At sunrise the view 
was delightful. The sun rose full orbed under a 
heavy cloud, in which its beams were soon hid, but 
not till they bad illumined some high hills in the 
fore-ground, called the Table Hills, and caet a few 
faint rays on the far distant mountains of Caernner- 
vonshire, in Wales. * ■ *. As the vessel advanced 
in her course, our view became extended from Point 
Linus light-bouse to the west, to the hJIls of Deo- 
bigiiflhire in the east. Directly abreast was the bay 
of Beaumaris, with the high hills back of Great 
Ormes and Little Ormes' Head, and far distant the 
mountains of Penmnnmuur and Penmnnbauch low- 
ering like the Catskill amidst heavy mists. The 
clouds that hung on the summits of the mountaina 
which spread over tbe horizon, soon increased in 
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blacknessy and we have now sqiialte and rain like 

one of our roughest March days. * * *." 

From the same to the same. 

'^ Liverpool harbaur, 8 o^doek. 

'^ The ship is now lying off Liverpool harbour, in 

the stream. The bells of the churches are ringiog 

most melodiouslyi and every now and then the pedi 

of another set of bells in a church on the opposite 

shore of Cheshire come delightfully upon the ear, 

cheering the stlence and gloom of a dark evening 

that has succeeded a squally and unpTeasant day. 

I hope to get a better night's rest in my berth than 

I have had since I left New- York. Instead of the 

noise of the waves, the whistling of the wind, and 

the tossing of the ship, the silence of the evening 

is only interrupted by the occasional voices of the 

sailors, or by the delightful ringing of the bells. I 

hardly know how to realize that I am in England, 

and three thousand miles from my beloved family 

and friends. 

'^ Friday, October 31. I set foot on English ground 
yesterday morning about eight o'clock, and wat 
soon conveyed to an excellent hotel, called the 
King's Arms, where I am exceedingly well accom- 
modated. Mr. Bolton, the friend of Mr. Jonathan 
Ogden, who waited on me immediately, pressed my 
staying at his house; but I felt that at present 1 
should be more easy where I am ; but have promised 
him to stay some days at his house before I leave 
the country. I received a great many calls yester- 
day from those to whom I had letters, and from 
others. ♦ ♦ *." 
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ft is delightful to perceive with what joy the 
annunciation of Bishop Hobart's visit to England 
was received by several of the clergymen with 
whom he had been in habits of correspondence, 
with what cordiality and warmth he was welcomed 
there, and with what marked and delicate attentions 
they endeavoured to make his journey pleasant and 
comfortable. 
, From the Rev. Henry H. Norris to Bisliop Ilobart. 

• UY DEAR 6IB. 

" Your very welcome letter greeted me on my 
arrival at home on Saturday evening last, and 
enhanced the joys of returning to my own fireside, 
■ after an absence of eleven weeks passed most 
agreeably, partly in exploring the beauties of the 
country, and partly in enjoying the hospitality of 
friends. I lament the cause which brings you 
hither, but the eifect I look forward to with most 
delightful anticipations; and I hope this will get into 
the hands of Mr. Lawrence before your packet 
reaches our shores, that it may meet yon on landing, 
and assure you how glad I shall be to see you here, 
and how much pleasure it will aflbrd me to do all 
in my power to advance the purposes of your visit, 
and to testify that affection and respect which is of 
much older date than our epistolary intercourse, 
and which I have never been able hitherto adequately 
to express. Let me now chalk out for you your 
route to Hackney. You should be carried forward 
in the primitive way, by the Church. Your first start 
from Liverpool should bo to Birmingham, where I 
am aura Mr. Sprey, whom I left lately, would open 
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his doors wide to receive you. I shall apprise him 
of your arrival^ and tell him where he may address 
you. You should next proceed to Mr. Sikes's, at 
Ouilsborough, who will, I am sure, send his carriage 
to Dunchurchi to which one of the Birmingham 
coaches will convey yon in four hours ; aod from 
thence you should go to Archdeacon Watson'Sy at 
Digswelly your course to which place Mr. Sikes will 
direct; and I will arrange with the Archdeacon for 
your safe conduct from thence hither, when yon 
have given these three pillars of sound religion as 
much time as you can spare. • * *. 

^ In anxious expectation of soon taking jou by 
the hand, 

" I remain, 

" Very truly yours, 

'' H. H. NORMS. 

*' Grave-Btreet, Hackney, Oct. 13, 1823." 
From the Rev. Mr. Sprey to Bishop Hobart. 

c 

" Birmingham, Oct. 14, 1823. 

" REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

'' It is with sincere pleasure that I find, by your 
letter of the 8th of September, that we shall see 
you in England, and that you will do me the honoor 
of paying me a visit here. I heartily wish that 
impaired health was not the immediate cause of 
your voyage ; but I hope that the change of air, 
and the hearty welcome which you will assuredly 
receive from the Church of England, will produce 
all the good effects on your constitution which you 
anticipate. I consider myself singularly fortnnate 
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la being bo situated os to be one of the first to show 
you how highly your character and labours are 
appreciated here, by every personal attention in my 
power. This tetter will, I hope, meet you on your 
landing, and find you able to prosecute your journey 
inland as soon as your Liverpool friends will permit 
you; and I shall be anxiously looking out for a line 
from you to say when we may expect you. 

" I heard this day from Mr. IVorri?, who ia at 
Hackney, after bis summer's ramble, and partakes 
with me in all the satisfaction with which I look 
forward to the opportunity of a personal acquaint- 
ance with you. The pncket which you were good 
enough to send me has arrived safely; of its con- 
tents we will talk when I have the pleasure of 
welcoming you here. 

** Believe me, my dear Sir, 

" With the truest esteem and respect, 
" Ever faithfully yours, 

" /. IL SPBEY." 

A letter of the same kind and hospitable cbaraoter 
was received by Bishop Hubart, on his arrival, from 
the Rev. Mr. Sikes. 

From the Rev. Henry H. Norris to Bishop Hobart. 

■■ mr DEAR SIR. 

" I am indeed sorry that my letter, in company, 
I apprehend, with several others, is sent to tell your 
family* what it would have been much more useful 
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* Th» Biihop not hiTiag «frired %l Lirerpool u 
«i]t«cud, (he» loctcri w«rc forwarded to Nev-York. 
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you yourself should have been informed of, that a 
line of posts was formed for you at the houses of 
good and true men, who would have made 70U 
weloome all the way to London, and greatly light- 
eped the tediousness of yom journey; but as ail 
this is defeated, we must make you what amends 
we cany now that you have reached our metropolis. 
Had you informed me by what Liverpool coach you 
travelled, my carriage should have beea iu waiting 
for you ; but as it is, I scarcely know what to do bat 
to expect you here, where Mrs. Norris and myself 
shall be most glad to see you, and where accom- 
modations are provided for your reception. * * *. 
In the very gratifying prospect of a speedy meeting, 

*^ I remain, 

'' Your affectionate friend, 

" H. H. NORRIS. 

" Groterztrcet, Nov. 4, 1823." 
From the Rev. Mr. Sprey to Bishop Hobart. 

" Birmingham, Nov. 4, 1828. 

'< RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

'' Though I am in great doubt whether this letter 
will reach you, I am determined to take the chance 
of it, as it is now evident to me that I have mistaken 
the purport of yours of November first, and I am 
most anxious that you should not suppose me in- 
different to the news of your safe arrival in this 
country, and the probability of-soon seeing you. 

'' I understood your letter to say that you pur- 
posed to take the coach for Birmingham on Monday, 
and with that persuasion we were very anxiously 
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looking out for you yesterday e?ening> aud waited 
until bll the coaehee bad arrived before I gave you 
up. I cannot now suppose tbat Monday was the 
day you intended, unless indeed it was Monday 
next, in which case this letter may be in time to 
say, what the letter so unfortunately forwarded to 
America was meant to say, how happy we shall be 
to see you under our bumble roof, and to become 
personally acquainted with you. 

<< 1 still hope to be able to persuade you to stay 
more than one day with us. After the fatigue* of 
a sea voyage, a long journey by land to an invalid 
cannot be very proper, without due rest ^y the way; 
9nd as we. lie just halfway between Liverpool apd 
London, we hope you will improve that circumstance 
into a means of recruiting strength and health, 

** Mrs. Sprey begs mp to say, tbat she hopes you 
do not travel alone; ^he has found in a subscription 
list at the end of one of the pamphlets which you 
were so good as to send me, the name of Mrs. 
Hobart, and she thinks that you have done as the 
English clergy always do, who travel in oompany 
with their wives; she therefore anticipates the 
pleasure of seeing you not alone. Be this as it 
may, be assured^ my dear Sir, that whether alone 
or in company, it. will give us the greatest satisfac- 
tion to see you, and the longer you Qan stay with 
us the better. 

** Believe me, 

'' Very faithfqlly yours, 

'' J. H. spBinr. 

<< If there is time between the arrival of this and 
the commencement of your journey, to write^ (and 
Vol. L 35 
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a letter written one day reaches me the next,) praj 
say what the name of the' coach is by which yoa 
travel) and when it sets out, and my servant siiall 
meet you at the inn and conduct you to this house.'' 

• 

From Bishop Hobart to Mrs.Hobart. 

" London, JVov. 22, 182S. 

" I forget, my beloved wife> whether I wrote to 
you by the Fast packet mentioning my tirrival in 
London. You cannot tell the emotions of deli^ 
with which I was titled, when, on seeing' Mr. Norris, 
he told meii he had a letter for me, ^nd on finding 
that it was from you, dated the seventh of October. 
God be thanked that you and my dear chUdren are 
well. 

'^ Mr. Norris had a room and every thing prepared 
lor me; had sent his carriage to meet me, (but it 
missed me,) and it was with extreme difficulty that 
I could get off from staying with him entirely, and 
making his house my home. Mr. Norris is one of 
the best of men, simple in his manners, kind, 
tender, and affectionate. I am as intimate with 
him as if I had known him all my life. He lives in 
a large family mansion, on an estate ef his fore- 
fathers, pf about thirty acres, as bear to the thicklj 
settled part of London as Mr. Stuyvesant's is to 
New- York; and his grounds and his garden are 
most beautifully improved, with extensive walks, 
green-house, hot-house, &c. He entertains the first 
clergy and people in a style of suitable elegance, 
having a large fortune, the greater part of which he 
spends in pious and chariuble purposes; and it 
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the same time, having thus the means of indulgenoe 
to the extent of his wishes, he is a most laborious, 
zealous, and faithful parish minister, as much so as 
any clergyman in the city of New- York. One- day 
I dined with him with several clergymen, and be 
left the company twice, once to visit an afflicted 
family who had lost a relative, and afterwards to 
see a sick man* There is no clergyman of greater 
influence^ in all Church affairs. * * *. 

'^ God bless you, my dearest wife and children; 
This letter will wish you, I trust, a happy Christ- 
mas. Happy may it be in every sense. May that 
blessed Redeemer who took our nature upon him 
to redeem and save us, be here our guide, refuge> 
and defence, and leading us in his service, bring 
us all finally to his heavenly kingdom ! 

" Your ever affectionate husband and father, 

«" J. H. HOBAKT.** 

The following letter to myself, which contains a 
brief notice of two distinguished persons^ will not 
perhaps be uninteresting to the reader. 

'< London^ Nov. 29, 1823. 
^ L wrote to you, my dear Berrien, a day or two 
after I arrived at Liverpool. I am still, as you see, 
in this endless city, detained here partly l)y a slight 
return of my chills find fever, which has now left 
me, and partly by Church matters, which have 
troubled me not a little. I um much pleased with 
the physician (or apothecary as they here call him,) 
who has attended me, and he advises my going 
north in the^r^t iostance. I expect, therefore, this 
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week to go to Edinburghi and to upend tnj Ghritt- 
mas in the Scotch Episcopal Church ; after that I 
ahall make all speed for Italy. 

** I ha?e already made some interesting acqnaiat- 
ance among the clergy here. Mr. Norris is more 
than I expected, and I was going to say, all that I 
could possibly wish. The Rev. Mr. Coleridge^ 
(nephew of the poet,) the editor of the Christian 
Remembrancer, and the secretary of the ChristisD 
Knowledge Society, and the Rev. Mr. Campbell, 
the editor of the British Critic, are most excellent 
men. The Bishop of London is, altogether, one of 
llie most humble, unaffected, meek, and modest 
men that I ever met with ; and his lady, what shall 
I say of her t — elegant in her person, artless in her 
manners, yet truly dignified, sensible, tfnd*pleasing 
in her conversation. They are the most interesting 
couple I ever met with. The contrast between 
their affability and humility, and the splendour of 
the. palace and attendants at Fulham, was very 
striking. After dinner we passed into a large room, 
where were seated Mrs. Howley and thirteen young 
people from three years of age to fifteen, healthy 
and handsome; two of them her children, and the 
rest the children of her sister. Lady Carringtoo, 
lately deceased. It was an interesting sight. 

** I am also exceedingly pleased with the Bishop 
of Llandaff, Dr. Van Mildert, who is as unaasnmiag 
as the Bishop of London. The Rev. Mr. Coleridge, 
whom I have mentioned, called on me one day, and 
observed, that Mr. Soutbey was in the city, and 
desirous of seeing me, and of conversing with me 
respecting America, and of course I felt gratified 
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with the opportunity of forming an acquaintance 
with him. He is very nnaffected in his manners, 
and I was much pleased with him. He pressed me 
to visit him at Keswick* * * *. 

** Most affectionately yours, 

" J. H. HOBART.** 

From Bishop Hobart to his eldest daughter, Jane 
Chandler Hobart. 

" York, Dec. 9, 1823. 

" MT DEAR DAUGHTERS, 

'' I have directed this letter to Jane, but you are 
to consider it as addressed to both of you, and to 
convey to you both my best affection and my thanks 
for your letters. I have written to your mother, 
or to some one of my friends in New- York, by 
every packet; and by this time, I conclude, you 
have received the letters which I wrote on my 
arrival in Liverpool. Your mother and my dear 
family daily occupy my thoughts. I do not see 
any object which interests me, but I wish that they 
were with me to enjoy it ; and in passing through 
this astonishing country, something constantly 
strikes you, which is a source of gratification. 
Even at this season, which, in this country, from 
the haziness and cloudiness of the atmosphero, 
and the short time that the sun remains above the 
horizon, is particularly gloomy — the fields present 
a cheerful aspect, and are as verdant as they are 
with us in the spring. This is owing to the great 
and constant moisture arising from the surround- 
ing sea, which corrects and moderates the cold. 
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which otherwise, from the higher northern latitude, 
would be greater than with us. The first day tbst 
I rode into the country from Liverpool, on my 
way to London, I seemed in a new world. The 
hedges, not then stripped of their leaves, which 
divided the farms into numerous compartments, 
verdant as the finest meadow is with us in tke 
richness of the spring; the substantial and nest 
farm-houses, with their barns and other buildings, 
their stacks of grain and hay arranged with a neat- 
ness of which our country affords no example ; the 
large mansions of the gentry and nobility toweriogf 
in an extensive and beautiful lawn studded with the 
stately oak and elm, among which you sometimes 
perceived the deer roaming ; and even the humble 
cottage, with its little court-yard, sometimes scarcely 
large enough to turn in, fenced with a hedge, and 
crowded with flowers and rose bushes, the ever- 
blooming rose appearing as full as the monthly 
rose does with us in the spring ; the towns, with 
their thickly arranged buildings, which, from their 
antique appearance, brought to my mind the ages 
that were past long since; the stone churches, 
with their pointed arched windows and doors, and 
their stately towers, or lofty spires; and the rude 
hamlets, with their thatched houses moss-grown, and 
which looked as if they were built centuries ago. 
with vines creeping along and covering their stone 
walls and concealing their Gothic windows, partly 
raised into their roofs, and the shrubbery and the 
grass-plot which almost invariably meet the eye : — 
this was the novel scene which struck me with 
astonishment and delight; and if it be thus in the 
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autamn and winter, when the beauties of the country 
are departed, what must those beauties be when 
shining forth in the light, and aplendour, and rich- J 
ness of spring! I 

" London presented a scene entirely different. ' 
A mass of houses crowded together, and covering 
an extent of ground six miles long, and I think three 
or four broad, ao full of people that in the principal 
Streets you are sometimes stopped by the crowd ; 
rows of carriages often so close together that the 
horses go on a walk, and at times stand still. Here 
again I was lost in astotiishment. London, properly 
ao called, neither in its public buildings nor its 
private exhibits any thing superior to New- York, 
the Cathedral of St. Paul's excepted. But the west 
end, which is called Westminster, has many streets 
wide and straight, and distinguished by handsome 
buildings; and Westminster Abbey, externally and 
internally, excited emotions to which before 1 was 
a stranger, but which have been exceeded by lite 
awfully grand and magnificent Cathedral of this 
city. * • *." 

The similarity of the Scotch Episcopal Church to 
our own in its separation from the Stale, and in Ka 
claims to regard from its spiritual charaotet" alone, 
together with the interesting fact, that the first 
bishop of our Church received his consecration from 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, had created a 
very peculiar and endearinj; relation between them. 
The greeting of Bishop Hobart therefore, in that 
country, though it could not be more cordial than it 
had been in England, was, however, more universal. 
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He was not only heartily welcomed by thoto with 
whom he had corresponded, but witk the save 
demonstrations of joy by all. 
From the Rev. John Skinner to Bishop Hobait. 

'< Inckgarth, near Forfar^ Dee. 19, 1821, 

" SIGHT KEY. AND DEAR SIR, 

'' I cannot express the mingled emotions of 
surprise and delight with whichi by a letter from 
Aberdeen, I learn that you are actually ansong xim, 
and that you mean to gratify the clergy of the nortk 
of Scotland with a visit, as you are now gratifyiaf 
our fathers and brethren in the south. 

** That my humble roof may be honoured by such 
a distinguished guest for at least one day, is tJM 
purpose of the present letter; the nomination of 
which Mrs. Skinner and I will be glad to obtain, 
in order that nothing which can be prevented from 
interfering may interfere, to deprive us of a pleasure 
so truly gratifying, and in order also that I may 
summon to my humble (though on such an occasion 
joyous) board, two co-presbyters of mine in tlut 
neighbourhood, who are equal admirers with myself 
of Bishop Hobart^s great exertions for the mainte- 
nance of the ' truth as it is in Jesus.' . 

** My brother, in hi/9 letter received by this da/i 
post, kindly invites me to be your guide northward, 
and God is my witness, that on no journey did I 
ever contemplate travelling with such unfeigned 
self*gratuIation. To me this recalls sensations of 
a nature not to be described, but in which you will 
participate with me, when I tell you, that I am old 
enough to remember Bishop Seabury's coneecration. 
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and to have been among the first to have received 
his blessing. 

** With sentiments of the most filial reverence, 
love, and esteem, 

** I have the honour to remain, 
'' Yonr truly faithful, &c. 

JOHN JSSINNER.'* 

Extract from a letter from Bishop Low to the 
Rev. Dr. Walker. 

'' I almost envy you your present happiness, which 
must be great and pure. I request that you will 
offer my best respects and regards to the venerable 
Bishop of New- York, and say, that I expect, with 
real delight, to meet him either in Edinburgh or ill 
Fife; in the former, either before or on hisreturil. 
from the north, or at the priory here, which, though 
shorn of all its splendour, I shall endeavour to make 
as comfortable 'as I can. Should the Bishop take 
me in his way north, I would accompany him to my 
Lord Kellie's, who you know would be highly 
gratified by a visit from his reverence, and after- 
wards to St. Andrew's, for the purpose of viewing 
the melancholy remains of Knoxian desolation. 
You must be uport the watch, and give me dum 
notice, as far as they shall be known to you, of tbcf 
Bishop's intentions and motions." 

Extract bf a letter from Bishop JoUy to tfie 
same. 

VokL 9i 
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'' Fraserhurgh, Dee. 22, 1825. 

«' MT DEAREST REV. BROTHER, 

*^ Your truly surprising letter gives such a trans- 
porting diversion to my thoughts, as more resembles 
a pleasing dream than the expectation of a reality. 
To meet the most amiable and most excellent 
Bishop Hobart) (for such is the idea which his highly 
valued writings have impressed of him opon my 
mindy) I would go to Edinburgh, even at this day 
of the year; and to make the journey to Aberdeen, 
could I find no vehicle, I would set forward on foot, 
although it should cost me the six dayy to accom- 
plish the walk. 

** This will impart to you how I am affected and 
inclined upon the occasion, as if I expected to meet 
Bishop Seabury revived, a name I never mention 
but with the highest Veneration." 

From Bishop Torry to Bishop Hobart. 

Jan. 5, 1824. 

•• RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

'' It is with painful feelings I have to deplore the 
circumstances that prevent me from enjoying the 
happiness of meeting you at Aberdeen, which my 
worthy colleague there had kindly invited n^ to do, 
but I beg to be considered as bearing towards you 
the warmest sentiments of fraternal regard. 

" The visit with wliich you have honoured us, 
will strengthen the cords of affection already sub- 
sisting between the American and Scottish Episco- 
pal Churches, so similar in many respects, and will 
tend to enlarge the intercourse between theoi in 
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8iich a way as may, it is hoped, be not only mutnally 
gratifying, but benefioial to both. 

<' Accept of my warmest wishes for your health 
and happiness, and the continued blessing of God 
on your official labours, and believe me to be^ 
'' Kight Rev. and dear Sir, 

" Your very affectionate .brother, 
'' And faithful servant, 

" PATRICK TOBRY.'' 

From Bishop Low to Bishop Uobart. 

" Prwry, Fittenweem, Dec. 30, 182S. 

' RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

** I congratulate myself en your happy arrival in 
Scotland, and on my expectation of having the hon- 
our of a personal interview before your departure. 

" Our friend, Mr. Walker, of Edinburgh, mentions 
your motions northward, and your intended return 
south by St. Andrew's, where I purpose, please 
God, to meet you, and after viewing the curiosities, 
the antiquities, and the melancholy remains of the 
departed grandeur of that once far famed archi- 
episcopal city, to accompany you to Cambo^ the 
seat of the venerable Earl of Kellie, whom you will 
find a nobleman of easy and primitive manners, and 
a staunch friend of the Church. 

** From other friends I have applications also for 
the pleasure of your society, but on that head I 
shall at present only say, that the more of your 
time you can spare,- the greater will be the compK* 
ment and the gratification to us all. 

" If you leave Aberdeen on Monday, the fifth, it 
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moy be the afternoon of Tuesday, or the moraiiif 
of Wednesday after, before ]ron can meet me ; bat 
that I may have some certain knowledge of your 
liibtionsi and of the time that you can afford to us 
in Fife, I take the liberty to requeet that you wooid 
write a note by the return of post, addressed to me 
at Dr. Melville's, St. Andrew's. 

<' I beg the favour of you to make my best 
remembrance to all my brethren whom you have 
gone to meet at Aberdeen; and requesting your 
prayers (as yon have mine) for the speedy, complete^ 
and permanent re-establishment of your health, I 
have the honour to remain, with sincere esteem 
and regard, 

** Right Rev. and dear Sir, 
" Your very faithful 

'' And very affectionate servant, 

" DAVID LOW, 
** Bishop of Ross and Argyle.*' 

From Bishop Hobart to Mrs. Hobart. 

''Edinburgh, Dec. 24, 1823. 

" MY DEAREST WIFE, 

" I have just finished my solitary dinner, the 
only one which I have eaten at the hotel where I 
lodge, for this week past, having dined out almost 
every day since I came to this city, where I arrived 
last Friday week. It was by candle-light, for the 
sun sets here a quarter before four o'clock, aod it 
is generally se hazy and foggy that candles are 
lighted some times before that hour. » ♦ ♦. Sitting 
by myielf, my thoughts turned on my dear home 
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and family, on the occupations of the day before 
Cbrifltmas-evey the decking the rooms with ever- 
greens, &rC. &rC« I endeavoured to see you all as I 
thought you might be now engaged. While melan- 
choly thoughts at my distance from you were steal- 
ing over me, a hand-organ strnck up some plaintive 
Scotch airsy the same as those which I have heard 
played in the streets at New- York — I was obliged 
to turn my thoughts to other subjects, or my feelings 
would have been top much excited for my comfort. 
I must indeed break off, by wishing you and my 
beloved children* all the blessings of this happy 
season; and earnestly do 1 pray, that while they 
indulge in temporal enjoyments, it will be their 
supreme aim to secure those which are spiritual 
and eternal. 

''Your affectionate husband,. 

•'J. H. H0B4RT." 

It will doubtless be no less a matter of surprise 
to the public than of unfeigned regret, that a portion 
of Bishop Hobart^s life, so replete with interest to 
himself, as that which he passed^ in Europe, must 
in a great measure be a blank to others. He made 
notes, indeed, of the objects on the route with which 
he was struck, in every country which he visited, 
but tbey were, with a few exceptions, naked and 
unfinished sketches. While his recollections were 
fresh and vivid, he himself might have filled them 
up in such a way as to form many a delightful 
picture, but he never found time for it, and tbey 
are now therefore lost for ever. These notes were 
for the most part written with a pencil, tmd are 
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very often faded and illegible ; and even where tbey 
can be read ivith ease, tbey are too broken and im- 
perfect for publication. Tbey are chiefly coofined 
to the general aspect of the country through which 
he was passing^to its beautiful and romantic scenery, 
and to those varieties in its modes of agriculturei io 
the style of its buildingSi and the costume and mao- 
ners of its inhabitants, in which it was distinguished 
from our own. He was a passionate admirer of 
nature in all her diversified and changing forms. 
lie was enthusiastically fond of rural pursuits. That 
he dwelt so much then on these things in the notes 
which be took, is not surprising to those who knew 
him. The rural charms, the tasteful improvements, 
and perfect cultivation of England, the rugged 
grandeur of Switzerland, and the blending of all 
beauty and glory in the enchanting scenes of Italy, 
were a source of exquisite enjoyment to him ; and 
many a delightful recollection of these countries 
have we called up together, which had been so 
pleasant to us both. 

But it is somewhat remarkable that he made no 
memoranda of those things, in which he was still 
more deeply interested than in nature itself. The 
business of life, the study of mankind, and the great 
interests of religion, were the objects which were 
always uppermost in his mind. But though be 
mingled with the most eminent personages/oontem- 
plated society tinder forms so different from our 
own, observed such a variety of characters, and 
heard so many things which were worthy of note, 
yet he neither drew the portraits of those whom be 
saw, nor left any record of their opinions. Whether 
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he was iotluenced in this by motives of delicacy, 
or whether it arose out of neglect, it is impossible 
to determine. Among his personal friends these 
things were the frequent and delightful theme of 
his conversation. 
From Bishop Hobart to Sir John Sinclair. 



" Dtc. 31, 1823. 

-■ DEAR MR. 

" I had lefl Edinburgh the day before that on 
which you and Lady Sinclair honoured me with a 
note of invitation to dinner, and you favoured me 
with a letter and an accompanying pamphlet, and 
the valuable present of your Code of Health; alt 
which I found on my return to this place laat even- 
ing. This explanation will account to you for my 
apparent neglect of your favour. 

" I had possessed myself of your Code of Agri- 
culture, which had been re-printcd in the United 
States ; and shall value highly the ' Code of Health,' 
which evidently contains a condensed eummaTy of 
very important information on this subject. With 
respect to the proposed ' Code of Natural and 
Revealed Religion,' were 1 competent to suggest any 
remarks worthy of your attention, the importance of 
the subject would require more time than I can 
command, as I resume my journey next Tlmrsday. 
But it occurs to me to suggest, what doubtless 
however has received your consideration, whether 
there be such a system as natural religion, strictly 
so called, that is, a ayatem of divine truth actually 
discovered by human reason. The fact that there 
was at the first a revelation of the being aad attri- 
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bintes of God, which has been handed down and 
dispersed by written records and by tradition^ ooe 
would think Would decide this question in the nega- 
tive. The arguments d priori and d paBteriori^ in 
proof of the being and attributes of God, so ably 
discussed by Clark and others* in the sermons at 
Boyle's lectures, serve to confirm the truths origin- 
ally revealed ; but it is questionable whether men 
would have attained a knowledge of the Sapreme 
Beidg, such as natural religion now presents, by 
any process of their intellectual powers, if this 
knowledge had fiot been originally revealed. There 
is much ingenious observation and reasoning on 
this point, in a treatise by an Irish writer, entitled 
< The Knowledge of Divine and Spiritual Things 
from Revelation, not from Reason or Nature.' 

" With my thanks for your kind attentions, and 
with my best compliments to Lady Sinclair and the 
family, I have the honour to be, 
*< Very respectfully, 

'^ Your most obedient friend and servant, 

" J. H. HOBART.'' 

From Bishop Hobart to myself. 

" Aberdeen, Jaru 8, ] 824. 

« MY DEAR BERRUN, 

" I havfe received your welcome letter of November 
last, and hope that I shall find at London, on ray 
return, (to which I shall set off to-morrow,) much 
more recent letters from New- York. 

''I have passed nearly a week here most delight- 
fhlly with Bishop Skinner and oni9 of his venerable 
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eoWeagues, who came here for the purpose of seeing 
me, Bishop Jolly, one of the most spostolic and 
primitive men I ever saw, and with Bishop Skinner's 
brother, the Rev. John Skinner, of Forfar, (at whose 
house I also was,) the author of the Annals of 
Scottish Episcopacy. From them, and from the 
hospitable gentlemen of the congregation, I have 
received the kindest attentions. * * *. 

" During this season my heart ia with my family, 
with you, with my reverend brethren, with the 
vestry, with my congregations — I may say, with my 
diocese, praying for every blessing on them. 

"Yours most truly and affectionately, 

" J. H. HOBABT." 

From Bishop Skinner to Bishop Hobart. 

" Aberdeen, Jan. 13, 1834. 

- UGHT REV. AND DEAR Sm, 

" I most gladly fulfill my promise of sending you 
B letter of introduction to my excellent and deeply 
learned friend, Dr. Nicol, the Regius Professor of 
Hebrew at Christ Church, Oxford, and in bim I am 
certain you will find one most ready and willing to 
show you whatever is worthy of being seen, and to 
explain to you whatever you may wish to know with 
respect to our system of education, whether theolo- 
gical or classical, in that far-famed university. I am 
still of opinion that next month will be by fur the 
best season for your visiting Oxford, as then you 
will find all ranks and degrees at their posts, and 
occupied, as usual, io their literary pursuits, Leot 
t«nn being generally the busiest seaaoo. Dr. Niool 

Vol. I. 37 
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mast be greatly altered siDce bis elevation, if he bo 
not a man much to your mind, and much to your 
purpose at the same time, and I shall feel greatly 
disappointed if he fail to show you, in the way most 
agreeable to you, the attentions which you may wish. 
We deeply lamented the very uncomfortable day 
on which you left AberdeeUi and sincerely hope yoa 
may have felt no rnconvenience from so uopleasaot 
a journey as you must have had to Dundee. 1 
shall be much more anxious now to hear of your 
welfare, after having enjoyed the pleasure of be- 
coming personally acquainted with you, and receiv- 
ing ample and abundant confirmation of all those 
pleasing anticipations of your character which I 
had been previously led to form, as well from your 
very valuable writings, as from the concurring 
rep6rt of all who had seen you. I certainly shall 
not soon forget the first week of 1824, but will 
recur to it with the fondest recollection, as em- 
bracing within its brief limits some of my happiest 
days. When you can find leisure during your 
travels, it will always be a high gratification to Mrs. 
Skinner and me to be informed of your welfare. 
and to hear that you continue to enjoy the many 
novel scenes which must present themselves to you: 
observation. We shall look forward with anxious 
interest to your promised return to Aberdeen ; and 
when we join in the prayers of the Church for the 
preservation of all that travel by land or by water 
the Bishop of New- York shall not be forgotten by us, 
"My brother left us on Friday morning, and was 
fortunate in a day very favourable for travelling. 
In yisiting St. Andrew's, I hope you found Bishop 
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Low in waiting for you, and not disposed to be very 
severe on you for the disappointment of a day. 

*^ My wife and daughter beg earnestly to be 
united with me in every expression of kind regard 
and pleasing remembrancei and in again offering 
you my cordial thanks for your delightful visit to as; 
(but O how short it was !) and requesting a place 
in your prayers, I ever remain, with most sincere 
esteem, my dear Sir, 

^^ Your most faithful 

*^ And warmly attached brother, 

•• WM, 8KINNEB.*' 

From the Rev. Mr. Sprey to Bishop Hobart 

"* Oxford, Jan. 26, 1824. 

'' MT DEAR SIR, 

<< It is, I assure yon, a great (disappointment to 
me, to find that I shall not have the pleasure of 
meeting you in Oxford, and personally introducing 
you to many of my friends here, who will be very 
happy to render you any civility in their power. 
I shall leave Oxford myself this morning, having 
indispensable public engagements in Birmingham 
to-morrow ; but my friend. Dr. Gopleston, the Pro- 
vost of Oriel College, has requested me to write 
to you and say from him, that it will give him very 
great pleasure to receive you and show you the 
University ; and he hopes you will take a bed at 
his house during your stay. He will be in Oxford 
till the end of this week, but on the following Moi^ 
day he will be necessarily absent until the Friday 
following. If you can so contrive your viait ae to 
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Mit this arrangement of hie time» he will, I know; 
be most happy to hear from you that yon will 
accept of bis hospitalities. And I very much hope 
that you will also do me the favour, if possible, of so 
contriving your visit as to fall in with the Provost's 
time. He will not be absent from the Uoiversiqr 
at all during the term, with the exception of those 
few days from the first to the fifth of February. 

** I am rejoiced to hear that you will still allow 
me to expect the pleasure of seeing you at Bir- 
mingham before you quit this country; it would 
have been a sensible mortification to me to have 
had no opportunity of showing how sincerely you 
are respected and esteemed by, 

" My dear Sir, 

'* Yours very faithfully, 

" J. H. SPBET." 

From Bishop Jebb to Bishop Hobart. 

" March 24, 1824 

*• MY DEAR BISHOP, 

** I sent yesterday from Mr. CadelPs, twelve 
copies of my Sermons on Sacred Literature, and of 
Mr. Forster's Discourses, which I hope you haie 
received ; ten copies of the several books are re- 
spectively inscribed for the ten American Bishopii 
each bishop's parcel being separately made up. 
There is an eleventh parcel directed to you, con- 
taining two copies of each book ; these I beg yoo 
will have the kindness to cause to be deposited ii 
any two public ecclesiastical libraries that you maj 
think fit Enclosed is my ordination card. TIn 
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eourae ia meagre enough, but sufficient to trj 
whether candidates fur orders have mode tolerable 
proficiency. It may hereafter be extended. 

" I wish you every happiness and comfort in your 
continental tour, and hope for the pleasure of again 
meeting you early in June. 
" 1 am, my dear Bishop, 

" With sincere respect and esteem, 
" Your faithful and obedient servant, 

*■ JOHH LIMERICK.* " 

From the same to the same. 

" March 26, 1824. 

- HY DEAR BIBHOP. 

" 1 beg to return my beat thanks for your kind 
and valuable present. Your volumes I shall read 
with much interest, and I trust not without some 
pro6t. The acquaintance and friendship which have 
commenced here, will, I am hopeful, be continued 
after you have crossed the Atlantic; and it will at 
all times give me sincere pleasure to hear of the 
progress and prosperity of the Episcopal Church 
in America. 

" Had I imagined you would remain in town till 
to-morrow morning, I should have requested the 
favour of your company that day to meet a few 
friends, whom I think you would like to see : I hope 
I am not now too late. 

" Any hints rer^pecting my ordination course will 
be thankfully received by, 

" My dear Bishop, 

" Yours very faithfully, 

" JOHN LIHEBICIi.** J 
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From Bishop Hobart to Mrs. Hobart. 

'< Rome, May 29, 1824. 

"JtfY DEAREST WIFE, 

<< I have seen a great deal in a few weeks in Italy, 
which almost every traveller considers it the summit 
of his ambition to visit and to explore. In most 
respects my expectations are realized — in some dis- 
appointed. The climate and the sky are delightful, 
and the scenery unites in a high degree the grand 
and the beautiful. But this last has to my eye a 
most cardinal defect. It wants the farm house, 
surrounded by out-houses and barns, indicating an 
industrious and happy yeomanry. From the top of 
the Catskill mountains I have looked down at one 
view on one hundred or more neat and highly cul- 
tivated farms; from the top of the Appennines you 
only discover walled towns, while the plains, rich 
as they are in verdure, want that variety and beauty, 
and that moral charm, which are excited by a 
prospect of a similar description in our own country. 
In the famous Campania Felix around Naples, you 
may travel a dozen miles and not meet with a single 
house. The people live in towns, from which thev 

• 

go out in the day to cultivate the fields. The>e 
are rich and fertile, almost beyond description; 
but even here I became tired. I passed for miles 
and miles through a succession of fields with small 
trees, up which twined the grape vines, which were 
led like net-work from one tree to another. This 
for a little while was beautiful, but 1 often longed 
for a sight of some clover, and timothy, and grass 
fields, such as at this season render our country 
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80 pleasant. Nor have they orchards, except of the 
olive, which is a very ugly tree. The verdure is, 
however, most delightful, and the wild flowers aloni^ 
the roads and in the fields numerous and beautiful 
beyond description. Sometimes there are planta- 
tions of the orange and the lemon. * * *. 

'^ You must tell Mr. Berrian that since I came on 
his route his book has been my constant companion. 
In this city, from various unavoidable circumstances, 
I have seen but little; but in the kingdom of Naples 
I believe I have gone beyond him. I made a most 
interesting excursion through a country, for a con- 
siderable distance more picturesque than any 1 
have seen, to Paestum, an ancient city, of which 
nothing is left except a few of the gates, a small 
portion of the walls, and two large temples, and 
another building, supposed to be for civil purposes, 
which are considered as the finest remains of 
antiquity in Italy. I also visited twice the Gamaldoli 
bill and hermitage back of Naples, from which 
there is a prospect said to be the second in the 
world. ♦ * ♦. 

'^ Your affectionate husband, 

•• J. H. HOBART-" 

From the Rev. Mr. Sprey to Bishop Hobart. 

^' Birmingham, Aug. 2, 1824. 

" RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

<< Be asHured that I feel deeply sensible of the 
kindness which you have always shown me in con- 
sidering me as one of those friends whom you have 
honoured by sending them copies of your valuable 
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works. I received the two volumes of your aennoM 

with great satisfnctioiiy convinced bofore, aod now 
rendered doubly certain, by the kind ezpressioos 
eontaioed in your letter of the 24th instant^ that 
neither the continual engagements nor the many 
unfortunate interruptions ofyour pleasure and com- 
fort, which have attended your visit fo this country, 
would alter your feelings towards those whom 
before your arrival you had honoared with your 
notice. I have read some of the sermons in yoor 
two volumes with great attention and pleasure, and 
hope soon to find time to finish them* Surely tbay 
afford a sufficient answer to the adversaries who 
have ventured to include you in the calumnious as- 
persion thrown out against many of us on this ade 
the water, that no clergy preach the Gospel bot 
themselves. But I believe that the majority of the 
Church of England, (and in that majority not a few 
of the wise and good may, I hope, be included,} 
have long ceased to require any answer to that 
calumny. As for others who have long been brayed 
in the mortar of controversy, and have come outa* 
they went in, to give an answer to them is a most 
unprofitable task. But whatever harm they may 
have done, or can do, they have at least produced 
one effect, which is very interesting to all, in that 
they have made us all better acquainted with tb 
real sentiments and doctrines of the soundest part of . 
our sister Church in America, by forcing her to speak ; 
for herself through the medium of her authorities. 
** I look forward with great pleasure to the chance 
of seeing you here, and to facilitate this object I now 
write to say, that we shall certainly be stationarr 
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here till after the 23d of this months and probably 
to the end of it. Then all the discomforts of a re- 
moval will begin to press upon me, for the Bishop 
of London wishes me to be there in the month of 
October, nnd it will take the greater part of the month 
of September to wind up my affairs here, and to 
loosen the bonds of duties, both civil and ecclesias- 
tical, which have bound me to this place for eleven 
years. I am much obliged by the flattering manner 
in which you speak of my preferment. I trust it 
will place me in a situation where some good may 
be done ; and it has been bestowed in a manner 
which haa gratified me ten times more than any 
contemplation of advantages which may result from 
the change. 

** Hoping soon to have the pleasure of seeing you, 
and conversing on many subjects which I do not 
like to trust to my pen, 

** I remain, my dear Sir, 
** Yours most faithfully and affectionately, 

•• J. H. SPBET." 

From Bishop Hobart to Mrs. Hobart 

'' Manchuter, Aug. 20, 1824. 

" MY DEAREST WIFE, 

^' Though daily occupied in the many interesting 
things which I see in travelling through this won- 
derful country, my thoughts almost hourly turn to 
you, to my beloved family, and to my home. And 
sometimes I feel us if, without regard to conse- 
quences, 1 must immediately return to them, and to 
my congregations and my diocese, where I have io 

Vol. 1. SB 
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much to do. But the very consideration of the 
increased duties which will then force themselres 
upon me, occasions the serious apprehensioo, that 
with the discharge of them will return the debility 
and sickness which disqualified me for them, and 
which led to my absence. The causes of my com- 
plaints are by no means removed. Whenever I use 
extraordinary exertions, and engage in much thoagbt 
or mental labour, they assume more virulence, and! 
sensibly feel my debility. It would seem, therefore, 
as if I ought not to return until I malce a longer 
and more decisive efibrt to remove ttie causes of mj 
complaints, and to renovate my constitution; and 
yet again I feel as if I could not procrastiDate my 
return. Travelling has lost much to me of the 
charm of novelty, and I begin to be tired ymth seeing 
so many new objects. Gladly, did my circumstances, 
and above all, my sacred duties, permit, would I 
retire from that perpetual intercourse with the 
world which was never agreeable to me, and at the 
Short Hills, in the bosom of my family, heighteoiDg 
every enjoyment by the society of my friends, which 
gives such a zest to them, be forgotten by the | 
world, and the world forget. But these are feelings i 
which I ought to suppress in gratitude to that Ai- ! 
mighty Being who, while he has placed me, since ] 
my entrance on public life, in the midst of tryinf . 
duties and cares, has solaced and supported me bj | 
80 many comforts and privileges, and next to my ! 
domestic bliss, with what is so grateful and animat- 
ing, the confidence and afiection, as I have reasoB > 
to suppose, of those among whom my duties ban 
been discharged. * * *. 
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" I expect to be in London in two or three weeks, 
when 1 shall write to you again. You and the family 
must write as uaual to me. That God may bleu 
you and theio, ia the prayer of 

" Your ever affectionate, 

'■ J. H. HOBART." 

From the same to the same. 



" AmbUsidc, Lake$ of Westmoreland, 

"Avg.24, 1824. 
" I wrote to ray dearest wife a few days since 
from Manchester, but an opportunity unexpectedly 
offering to Liverpool, I cannot avoid writing a few 
lines to say, that 1 passed yesterday in company with 
Mr. Wordsworth, one of the celebrated poets of the 
Lakes, the most delightful day which I have enjoyed 
since I left home. More romantic, beautiful, 
picturesque scenery than tliis part of England afford 
can scarcely be conceived, and a more rural i 
deliglitful spot ihnn Rydal Mount, the seat of Mr>' i 
Wordsworth, I scarcely ever saw. He devoted the' 
whole duy to rambling with me through the vales 
and on the sides of the mountains adjoining his 
residence, and the only drawback was, that I was 
much more fatigued tlian I should have been ia 
former times, when my streuglh was greater. His 
conversation, as you may ouppose, was highly in- , 
teresting, and his manners, and those of his family/^ 
were marked by the utmost simplieily and kindnesi 
The views from liis house and the grounds adjaceop 
have almost all the charactcristica of beauty aad' ' 
sublimity, softness and ruggedneas, in strong con- 
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trast When I said there was only one drairbaek 
on my enjoyments, I was wrong. There was an- 
other much greater— the absence of my beloved 
family. This solitary enjoyment is not according 
to my feelings. * « *. 

*^ In a few minutes I set off for Keswick, where I 
expect to see Mr. Southey, with whom I formed an 
acquaintance last winter in London. 

*' Your ever affectionate, 

•• J. H. HOBART." 

From the Rev. Dr. Walker to Bishop Hobart. 

'' 32 Stafford-street, Edinhwrgk, 

" Aug. 30, 1824. 

" MY DEAR SIR, 

*^ For the last two months I have been very 
anxiously expecting to hear something of your 
motions, and I was indulging the hope from day to 
day, that you might make your appearance aroon^r^t 
us again without warning. I received your short 
letter of the 2d of April, and about a fortnight after, 
a copy of your sermons, for which 1 now beg leave to ' 
express my sincerest gratitude. They are eloquent 
and orthodox. The funeral address and dissertatioo t 
strike me, particularly the former, as singularlf \ 
affecting and appropriate; and the latter as esta- ' 
blishing your point in the clearest manner. Were ; 
the public guided by sober reason, these volumes .• 
would completely answer the purpose which yoo j 
had in view in publishing them. They are a fair ' 
specimen of your ordinary manner of preaching, and 
each sermon may be termed a Gospel sermon, in the 
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genuine impprt of the term. The most important 
truths are happily brought forward, and there are 
some specimens of able and acute discussion. But 
the public are not in this respect guided by sober 
reasoni and forasmuch as your sermons have not the 
peculiar phraseology to which those who assume the 
exclusive distinction of Evangelical give the name 
of the Gospel, the calumnies which have been 
circulated will still continue, though I trust that the 
publication will do good, and that it will attract the 
attention of those who may most profit by it. « * *, 
^' Believe me ever, with the greatest sixicerity 
and respect, &rc. 

" Yours, 

•• JAMES WALKER.** 

From Bishop Uobart to his daughters Jane and 
Rebecca Hobart. 

" Dover, Sept. 20, 1824 
*^ I address this letter to both of my dear daugln 
ters. « * *. This country is delightful on account 
of the general richness of its cultivation, the beauty 
of its verdure, its lawns, its trees, its hedges, and, 
above all, the court-yards filled with flowers and 
shrubs, and its houses often covered with ivy or 
jessamines, or some other creeping plants. Its 
majestic cathedrals and its ruined castles give an 
air of solemn grandeur to the scene, of which we 
can scarcely form an idea in America. And yet, on 
the whole, I prefer the scenery of my own country 
in many respects. We have a greater number of 
comfortable farm bouses, land with us being more 
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equally divided ; our rivers are larger, our ranges 
of mountaiDs more exteosive, and we have woods 
and forests, of which here they have none. * * *. 
** That God may bless my dear daughters, prays 

their 

- ' << Affectionate father, 

•^J. H. HOBART." 

From Bishop Hobart to William H. Hobart. 

'' London, SepU 16, 1824 

<« MY DEAR SON, 

** I have thought much of you at this intbrestiog 
period, when you are about to leave college and 
choose a profession, and lament most deeply that 
it seem|si to be my duty, in justice to my health, to 
remain longer abroad. I could have wished that 
both of my sons had embraced the clerical profe^ 
sion, which is the best and the happiest of all. But 
if the medical profession be your deliberate choice, 
I make no objection. Only whatever you enter on, 
engHge in it heartily, remembering that your succen 
will depend solely on your own exertions. 

Suppose that, before you engage in study with 
any particular physician, you devote your time until 
my return, to the study of the French and of the 
Italian, and of mineralogy, chemistry, and botany, 
not neglecting classical and general reading, par- 
ticularly a course of history. On this subject take \ 
the advice of Mr. Berrian. 

^' Above all, my dear son, forget not that the care 
of your soul is the one thing needful, and that the 
whole world will not profit you if you lose this* f 
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Neglect not pious reading; and, above all, prayer. 
Make a point of reading at least every evening, a 
cha(iter, or a portion of a chapter, of the Bible, with 
the commentary in the Fnmily Bible. Do this as my 
particular request— do it for a still stronger reason, 
as a means of making you wise unto snlvation. 

" In a few days I shall set off for the Continent, 
by the way of the Rhine, to Switzerland, and reach 
the south of France by winter. • • *. Let the 
family, however, write aa usual. I shall mako 
arrangements for their letters reaching mc. 

" That God may bless, protect, and save you, my 
dear son, is the constant and fervent prayer of 
" Your affectionate father, 

" J. H. HOBART." 



From Biihop Hobart to Mrs. Hobart. 

" BmU, (Switzerland,) Nov. 24, 1824* j 

" MY DEAREST WirE, 

" The difficulty of sending letters to NewTYork 
from the Continent, by the way of England, haa 
prevented my writing to you; but Mr. laelin, of this 
place, who lived for some time in New- York, ia 
connexion with the houae of Le Roy, Bayard, & Co. 
and who has been very attentive to me, has offered 
to take charge of tetters and to forward them to 
Havre, whence they will go by the packet. 

" I am now able to say what I could not have 
■aid before since I left home, that I feel myself 
materially, and I trust, substantially improved in 
health. I attribute this, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, not a little to the country and climate of 
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Switzerland, \n which I have been travelling' for 
some time past. The climate is much better than 
that of England, and the country is in all respects 
delightful ; but it wns a sad drawback on my grati- 
fication, that my family and friends ivere not with 
me to share it. My journey is solitary ; I have do 
person with whom to reciprocate my feelings. I 
find it necessary to be moving. If I etay a fewday^ 
in a place, i get low spirited, become bilious, and 
my dyspepsiTi increases; I have concluded, there- 
fore, ns France is un uninteresting country, not to 
sjpend so much time in it as I intended, button 
into Italy, where the climate at this season is miid 
and healthy, and travel in those parts which my sick- 
ness last summer prevented me from seeing, and 
return throuo[h the south of France. * ♦ *. I sent 
to you, from Amsterdam, some bulbous roots, which 
I conclude before this you have received. Mr. Iselio 
18 so good as to take charge of two boxes for jou, 
which he will send from Havre. One is n box of 
honey from the foot of Mont Blanc, in the valley of 
Chamouni, which is celebrated throughout Europe. 
When I was there i thouijht of your fondness for 
it, and procured a hox.of it, and conclude, that the 
circumstance of its being sent by me fnim so great a 
distance, and that it is an evidence of my constaoi 
recollection of my wife and fiinily, oven in trifles, 
will not render it le>'8 pal.iiahle. The other hoi 
contains an herbariniri of Alpine plants of Mori 
Blanc and its vicinity, with some seeds «nd mine- 
ralH, which 1 wish deiiv<»retl as directed. » ♦ ♦. 

" Your ever aiTectionate, 

" J. H. HOBABT/ 
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From Bishop Hobart to myself. 

" Venice, Dee. II, 1824. 
" I wrote to you from Basle a few weeks since; 
and have just received, my dear Berrian, your 
letters of September last. * • •. 

" I have made since I lefl Basle an interestiDg 
journey (as far as a solitary one can be so) through 
the Tyrol — a country more sublime and picturesque * 
in its views than any which I have seen. Constant 
change of scene, and occupation of mind with new 
and interesting objects, 1 find of great benefit to 
me ; but to get entirely rid of my bilious complainti) 
end of this long and deep-seated dyspepsia, must 
be a work of time. 

" 1 find the climate of Italy more exhilarating 
and strengthening at this season than when I was 
here in the spring; when I enjoyed very little, the 
little which I saw. This city is striking in the 
highest degree. There seems to be a kind of 
, magic about it. • ■ •. 

I " Much joy to you on the addition to your family! 
I « • *. Alas! 1 can smile sometimes, but many, 
I many are ray lonely moments. " • '. 
i " Truly and affectionately yours, 

" J. H. HOBABT." 

From Bishop Hobart to Mrs. Hobart. 

'* Rome, Dec. 31, 1824. 
" Friday evening, 9o'c2odL ' 
'* I have just returned, my dearest wife, from a 
iDOon-ligbt ramble among the ruins of ancient Rome* 
Vol. I. 59 
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and perhaps, all things considered, the wotkf does 
not ajQTord a sight more interesting. And I could 
not have wished a finer evening for enjoying it, after 
one of the most lovely days I ever witnessed alibis 
season of the year — the air being so mild that ihe 
thermometer has been up to temperate. I took the 
opportunity of seeing, in the light of the moon, which 
is so congenial with ruins of every kind, the majestic 
remains which surround the Forum Romanum, ai 
well as the Forum Trajanum and the Pantbeoi. 
The Coliseum and the Amphitheatre of Vespasiai 
appeared grand even to awfulness; and the liic 
iM^ening of the year was not an nncoDgenial time for 
wandering among the memorials of the departed 
greatness of the once mistress of the world. I cer 
tainly think more of Rome than I did last spring. 
The fact is, I am now in better health, and the season 
is incomparably finer. It was then relaxing. It is 
now bracing and invigorating, and yet so mild that 
I am almost tempted to think it spring. Mr. aod 
Mrs. Dash, who are here, and myself, took a ride 
to-day to the Monte Mario, near the city, which ii| 
overlooks, as well as the whole of the eampagDat:| 
the Appennines, north and east, forty or fifty miles / 
to Mount Albano south-east, and to the ocean son: 
and south-west. Not a cloud nor a mist dimmr: 
the atmosphere, and we enjoyed a panoramic vi^ 
of the whole of this interesting and classical grouii^ 
The villa itself is delightfully situated on the suni!B:( 
of the mount, in the midst of groves of the cypres 
the pine, the olive, and the ilex. There are beautiK : 
ravines and slopes on the sides of the mountain, wtk^ 
with trees and bushes in some spots, and in otbtf 
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exhibiting the luxuriance of a gay spring garden; 
oil kinds of vegetables as in the spring, peas juat 
ready to bloseom, and wild flowers under our feet of 
various and beautiful kinds. In llie gpace of a few 
feet, Mrs. Dash picked eight or ten different kind^ I 
of great delicncy and beauty. But, alas! they pay 
dearly for nil this in the intense heats of summer 1 
and the pestilential exlmlations of autumn. * * * 

" For to-morrow, the 6rst day of another year, ' 
receive, my dearest wife, for yourself and our dear ] 
children, the devoted prayers for your happineM 
and theirs here and tiereafter, of 

" Your affectionate 

" J. H. HOBART." 

From the same to the same. 

" Rome, Feb. 58, 1825. 

'■ MY DEAREST WIFE, 

" In the absence of all letters from New- York of 
o later date than one from Mr. Stanford of the 13th 
of November, I was delighted to hear Mr. Rogers 
read an extract from a letter from his sister, Mrs. 
Murray, of tite Slst of December, in which she 
stated that you and all the family were well. * * *. 

" The Englisli physician whom I have consulted 
here, strongly pressed me, on my first arrival, not to 
think of travelling in the north of Italy, or of cross- 
ing the Appennines and Alps, until the weather had 
become !<ettled and mild in the spring. I told him 
that this was out of the question, as that by the time 
he mentioned I must be in [*)ngland, and preparing 
for returning home. He thought I would do so at 
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the risk of my health, and of losing the benefit 
which I might derive from the climate of the south 
of Italy, which at this season is so genial. I set 
out, however, for the north of Italy near three weeks 
since, but when I got among the Appennines, the 
climate was so different, and the inns so comfortleM, 
that I took cold, and was induced, as a matter of 
common prudence, to act according to the adriceof 
my physician, and to return to Rome. The proper 
time for leaving here, where the weather this winter 
has been more genial and reviving than any I ever 
experienced, will be in April, and before the relax- 
ing heats which soon follow. • • \ I believe, that, 
with, proper prudence and care, I shall return home 
substantially better than when I left it, but I fear 
that dyspepsia will be ray constant companioa. 
However, I have got along hitherto with it, aai 
through God's good providence, I trust I shall here- 
after. I have fully ascertained that a mind at ease. 
free from agitating and oppressive cares and dooes, , 
is of as much, if not of more, importance tomej 
than even change of scene, of climate, or medicine | 
This I must endeavour to have when I return hom&i 
and on this, with God's blessing, I rely for the pr^l 
servation of the renewed health which I trust I ab^ 
bring with me. To this agreeable occupatioD- 
mind do I attribute, in a great measure, my bet^ 
health here. In England, its mostunpropitiousn^ 
depressing climate, with other causes, operaia^ 
against the favourable influence of the intereatii! 
society there. But here I find that which is do^ 
delightful and cheering than any other can possik^ 
be, the society of Americans. * * *• My resid< 
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here has been made more pleasant by the circum- 
stance of there being regular English service every 
Sunday ; the congregation consisting of two or three 
hundred persons. There are always a great many 
English clergymen here, with some of whom I have 
become acquainted, and with one* (of fine talents, 
most amiable disposition, and sound Church princi- 
ples) particularly so. From Lord St. Vincent and 
bis family (to whom you recollect I took letters 
from Mr. Ricketts) I have received the kindest at- 
tentions. He has now gone to Naples. Mr. Ricketts 
has no doubt heard of the death of Lord Boling- 
broke, at Pisa. * * *. Before many months I shall, 
Providence permitting, tell you in person much 
more than I can by letter. With what joy shall I 
again be in the bosom of my family, and renew my 
duties to congregations and to a diocese to which I 
owe so much ! • • •. 

'' Before this time an eventf to which I gave not 
only my consent, but expressed my earnest wish 
and request, has taken place, and the number of my 
family increased. To my dearest daughter and my 
son-in-law, to both of whom I wrote from some of 
the places I have mentioned, give my most affec- 
tionate remembrance ; and I need not say, that you 
all have the blessing and constant prayers of 

** Your ever affectionate 

'' Husband and father, 

" J. H. HOBART.*' 



* The Rev. Hugh James Rose. 

t The marriage of his^second daughter to the Rev. Mr. Ives, 
now Bishop of North-Carolina. 
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From Bishop Hobart to William H. Hobait. 

''Borne, March 4,1835. 

" m DEAR SON, 

" I wrote to your mother a fair days ainoa. I 
cannot say that the symptoms of dyapepdia ban 
much abated, or that I can do without ' the use of 
medicine to counteract my bilious tendency; bol 
my appetite is good, the season roost delightfiil 
the air fresh and reviving, admitting of my ma^ 
constant exercise in roaming among the ' Seia 
Hilla,' (of which you have read and heard so moeh) 
of thia long and far-famed city. The interest whkh 
I take in some pleasant English and AmeriM 
society here, removes that tedium of solitude whiel^ 
in a great meaaure, marred the salutary efieelstf 
my previoua travelling on the Continent. 

'' Your letter of the 20th of October was np 
grateful to me, particularly from its minuteDea. 
though I wish you had said more about the atuAei 
and engagements of yourself and your brother i 
Dayton. This is a subject which is near to or 
heart, for your advancement and happiness in iifii 
will depend essentially on the improvement A 
your time now. I am most anxious that you aboiVl 
both become hard atudents, devoting at least ei|fc[ 
hours a day to close study. We often know m 
the value of our present advantages till it is tm 
late to avail ourselves of them. I now think tk 
if I could be as you are, having nothing to do M 
to studyf how diligent and how happy I should k*{ 
Tou have so far, I trust, acquired the elementi 
general knowledge, that you will be able adi 
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Qgeously to prosecute your studies more in detail. 
I am deeply solicitous that, with an accurate know- 
ledge of your particular professions, which will be 
essential to your success in them, you should unite 
that general science which will so much increase 
your usefulness, your reputation, and your enjoy* 
ment in after life. Of the importance of an intimate 
acquaintance with the classics, as the depositaries 
of fine sentiments (doubtless with some traih^ and 
wane than trash,) but as the unrivalled and unim- 
peached standards of all that is eloquent and correct 
in taste, 1 trust I need not say any thing to you, and I 
have no doubt you both pursue these most important 
studies. Of physical and moral science you learned 
only the elements at college, and these you must 
enlarge, particularly in physical science, mineralogy, 
and botany, which will increase so much, to say no 
more, your enjoyment of the works of nature. The 
knowledge of the modern languages of French and 
Italian is, on many accounts, important, and almost 
indispensable ; and I hope by my return that you 
will understand both, and be able to converse at 
least in the former. Various studies may be carried 
on at the same time, provided this be done steadily 
and systematically. I rejoice to learn from Dayton's 
letter, that Professor M'Vickar has been so good 
as to give you his advice. • • «. 

'' But what, my dear son, affords me the highest 
consolation, is the belief that you and your brother 
do not neglect what should be paramount to every 
other concern, the securing of your Christian privi- 
leges, and preparing for that future life which is to 
be the final destiny of our being. * * *. 
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^ A long letter which I wrote to your mtttBn in 
NoTember last, from Basle, in Switzerland, gave 
you aome of those details with respect to my tnfela 
which you desired. To attempt to tell you aU that 
I hare seen, is out of the question. I keep a land 
of diary in travelling, and make notes in the gmdt 
books which I have, which may perhaps bereato 
afford me and my family some amuaement. 

^' Ton wish to know whether I have had a aervait 
I got one soon after I arrived in Englandy and heii 
still with me. And yet I have often wished that I 
could do without him, for though much better thu 
the generality, he is in some respects a grent plapu 
to me. Bat, situated as I have been, particuliilf 
in -regard to health, a servant was indiapensabki 
Terrible indeed would have been my situation, if I 
had been without him when I was sick last June oi 
the lonely roonntaiD of Radicofani, and afterwardi 
at Sienna, when he was my only nurse. I bougb 
a carriage last spring at Paris, which I still bare^ 
and in which I travel post. The roads are ezceilenC 
wherever I have travelled, far superior to ours h 
America. The countries which have most interested 
me were Switzerland and the Tyrol. But the citis 
of Italy are more interesting than any others. * * ^ 

** Your affectionate father, 

'' J. H. HOBART/ 



From Bishop Hobart to Mrs. Hobart. 

" Rome, Apnl 23, 186 

** I shall set off in a few days for the north of Italf* 

in company with Mr. Dash and his family, fHiiak 
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circumstance will add much to the comfort and 
pleasure of my journey, which hitherto, from my 
travelling alone, has not contributed as much as it 
would probably otherwise have done to my health 
and spirits. It is dreary travelling any where alanef 
and especially in a strange land. Some time in 
June I expect to reach England, and I am exceed- 
ingly desirons to be present at the commencement 
of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, after 
which I shall lose no time in returning to my home, 
which I am impatient to see, and to my duties, oh 
which I long again to enter. * • *. 

** Ever most affectionately yours, 

•* J. H. HOBART.** 

From the same to the same. 

*' Genoa, May 21, 1825* 
*' I found my health so much improving at Rome, 
that I was induced to prolong my stay there. ^ ^ \ 
I am in hopes that I have got rid of my bilious 
complaint, and wish that I could say the same of 
the dyspepsia. I intend to pass through Switzer^ 
land on my way to England, and to try riding on 
horseback among the mountains, with a view of 
strengthening my system. This exercise I am 
persuaded would be of the greatest service, but 
hitherto I have not been strong enoDgh to use it 
for any length of time. I expect to be in England 
towards the latter end of next month, and then, 
after passing a few days in Ireland, to take mj 
passage from Liverpool for home to join my belored 
family, my friends, my congregations, and my 
Vol. I. 40 
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diocese, never more, I trust, during life to be sepa- 
rated from them. 

I shall have a great deal to say to you about 
Italy. When I was here last year, I was so unwell 
that I could not enjoy it; but I must now join the 
general voice, and pronounce it a most lovelj 
country and climate. I left Mr. Dash and hit 
family at Florence, and may probably see them 
again in the north of Italy, on their way to Genera; 
but this is uncertain. The road from Florence to 
this place passes through a most delightful country, 
and affords the richest views — the fertile vale d 
Arno, and then the Appennines on the Gulf of 
Genoa, the summits of which, lofty and picturesque, 
but naked, finely contrast with their sides, whick 
are loaded with olive, fig, chesnut, and other treei; 
and with vines and grain, exhibiting the most 
crowded and luxuriant vegetation I ever saw. 

'^ This is a remarkable and splendid city, but Jtaii 
perhaps as much so as Venice, in some respects. 
Your information of the health and improvemeotof 
our children delights me. That God oiay bless joa 
and them, is the prayer of 

" Your ever affectionate, 

"J. H. HOBIRT k 



From Bishop Hobart to myself. 

" Geneca, July 12, 185| 
'' I am really apprehensive that you will begin d 
think that your friend is not disposed speedily b 
return to his family, his congregations, or his diocese 
But the truth undoubtedly is, that had I done«: 
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at an earlier period, I could not have indulged the 
reasonable expectation that I should have been able 
permanently to enjoy my family, or to have dis- 
charged my duties to my congregations or to my 
diocese. My health, indeed, had been gradually 
improving through the winter, but I had still frequent 
and serious monitions that my complaints were Dot 
Bubstantinlly removed. * • ». 

" I had every reason to believe that a return to 
the cares and duties which, in an increased degree 
would press upon me at home, would bring on a 
renewal of my former complaints. I felt it a duty 
to make a decided and vigorous elTort to renew my 
constitution, and I was induced to believe that 
exercise, on foot cad on horseback, among the Alps 
of Italy and Switzerland, would produce thiseflect. 
The winter, however, lingers so long in those high 
regions, as you know, that travelling there is not 
safe or practicable until June. For nearly thift ] 
month past 1 have been among the Alps, and with \ 
the happiest eflbct on my health, of which I can ' 
give you no better proof than that, between thi 
16tb of June and the lOtti of this month, I have 
pasFicd over, in ditlerent places, the Alps of Italj 
and Switzerland twenty times; have travelled about 
three hundred miles on foot, often several days 
successively between twenty and thirty miles up 
and down sleep and lofty mountains; concluding 
thi^ Alpine expedition by passing over tlia Great 
Bt. Bernard and round Mont Ulanc to this placOf 
where I arrived on Saturday laot ; and I now feel 
myself as well as I ever was. The fact is, that mjr 
complaints are of a nature only to be removed by a 
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cessation of cares and duties for some time, and bj 
that kind of exercise which I have taken, io which 
a succession of interesting objects agreeably occu- 
pies the mind. The only remaining excoruon 
which I am desirous of making, is to that interest- 
ing people, the Waldenses, with whose primitive 
character, as Christians, you are well acquainted, 
and for whom a collection was made in the English 
congregation at Rome last spring, on which occa- 
sion I preached. I must give up seeing much of 
Paris, through which as yet I have only passed, aod 
also many parts of England, which I was desiroof 
of visiting, and take one of the packets next mootk 
from Liverpool for home: after all, there is nothing 
like it, not even in Switzerland, which, take the 
people and the country together, perhaps the moK 
resembles our dear native land. 

<' I am sensible that for my protracted absence I 
need the indulgence of the vestry, my congregatiooF, 
and my diocese. Explain to the former when tbej 
meet, and to the latter as opportunity offers, the I 
reasons of it. If these appear insufficient, I muit ' 
throw myself on that kindness which has oftet ' 
overrated my exertions, and been lenient to m; 
deficiencies and my faults, promising in future ai 
increased devotion to their interests, which ougb*. { 
certainly with me to be paramount to all otheM 
considerations. * * *. ; 

'' And now, my dear Berrian, you must not sup 
pose that I have been unmindful of the additiona! 
duty and responsibility which my absence has io* ; 
posed upon you. I trust and hope that you have 
not suffered by it, but that I shall find you, on m) 
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return, at least in your usual health. I think I am 
desirous, and I think I shall be able on my return, to 
do at least as much (inly as I hnve ever (lone. * • *, 
" Most truly iind affectionately yours, 

" J. H. HOBART." 

From the Rev. G. S. Faber to Bishop Ilobari. 



- RIGHT REV, SIR. 

" Allow me to convey my thanks to you for the 
present of your sermons, which I safely received 
last Saturday. Sincerely do I hope that they may 
be made as extensively useful as thoir author him- 
self can wish. 

" It is impossible not to regret that species of 
alienation between members of the same Church, 
which I fear exists far too much in England, iind 
which, from your preface, as well as from the inti- 
mations of Dr Jarvis, appears also to exist in 
America. I have known so mony good men, both ia 
what is termed the high Church party nnd in what 
(not very wisely) is denominated the Evangelical 
party, that I cannot help thinking a little mutual 
intermingling miglit tend much to abate prcjudicei 
on both sides. Hills, when seen througli n fog, 
look tike mountains; and, in numerous inatances, 
I am convinced that it is equally through a false 
medium tliat llie two parties view each other. If 
bigots on each side woultl be a little more mudcrat*^. I 
(and they, ia truth, are the persons who do all tbfi J 

„ mischief,) we should not give our enemies so muoh ] 

H reason to exult over us. 

V " If it were at all necessary to recur to the allcga> 

L 
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tion mentioned in your preface, certainly tbe pub- 
li6ation of your sermons, so far as I can judge from 
the six first which I have had the pleasure and, I 
trust, the benefit of reading, will effectually answer 
that purpose; and most heartily do I rejoice that 
the Church of New- York should hear, from the 
mouth of her chief pastor, our blessed Saviour thus 
fully and excellently set forth in his various offices. 
In any legitimate sense of the phrase, no person can 
say that you at least do not preach the Gospel. For, 
in reality, what is preaching the Gospel t I can 
annex no other intelligible idea to the phrase, tbas 
that of enforcing Christian duties upon Christim 
principles. These two are united by God in his 
word; and, whenever man presumes to separate 
them, mischief inevitably follows. If we preach 
doctrines without duties, we effectually do liiii: 
better than administer the anodynes of Antinomian- 
ism; if we preach duties without doctrines, we are 
vainly labouring to build a house without Javiof a 
foundation. I do not think that either of ihese 
mutilated styles of preaching can be truly desi^naieJ 
as a faithful preaching of the Gospel ; each, ihouft 
in an opposite way, swerves from declarintr ib^ 
whole counsel of God. But I fear you will think me 
very presumptuous in thus seeming to read a lecture 
when I ought rather to hear one. You will, how 
ever, I am sure, do me the justice to believe, thai i 
what I have said is nothing but a statement of thos I 
views which led me to rejoice in the circumstance! 
that the Church of America shows hferself a sincerf 
daughter of her venerable parent, the Church o:* 
England. « « ♦. 
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'' I have nearly finished a work under the title of 
The Difficulties of Anti-Trinitarianigm^ which I 
hope, through God's blessing, may be of some little 
use against the most dreadful of all the perversions 
of Christianity. Adopting the idea which the Bishop 
of St. David's suggested in regard to the difficulties 
of infidelity, 1 have chosen the plan of atteu^k rather 
than of defence. Whenever the work is published, 
I will have the pleasure of sending you a copy. 
On the ground of evidence, which is the only 
legitimate ground of discussion, Anti^-Trinitariaifism 
cannot stand a single moment. 
** I have the honour to be, 

" With much respect, 

** Your obliged and obedient 
" Humble servant, 

" G. S. FABER." 

From the Rev. J. H. Rose to Bishop Hobart. 

•* MY DEAR SIR, 

'' If I had not received your welcome letter this 

morning, I should have ventured to direct a few 

lines to Liverpool, to thank you for your present — 

acceptable as containing a memorial of regard from 

you, and doubly acceptable, as I)eing your awn 
works. I have already read your charges, and I 

hope you will not think I have done wrong in 
sending off* to the printer an additional note to my 
sermons, mentioning especially that of 1815, and 
also the very admirable one on Popish and Protest- 
ant Errors, which teaches so much on the very 
subject I was handling. The charge of 1815 is so 
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important, because it expressss so forcibly, tod jret 
80 succinctly, the nature of Episcopacy and the 
duties of the clergy, that if I can at all persaade 
the booksellers here, I should like to get it re- 
printed as a manual for the younger divines. * * *. 
I shall hope to receive any other works you may 
print, because I well know what their worth aod 
value will be. ' I am not sorry you could not get 
Wordsworth, for I shall take care, as soon as the 
new edition comes out, that a copy is sent to Mr. 
Miller, as a little token of regard on my part; i 
regard which, I trust, will be preserved by sodi 
intercourse as our distance allows, while it pleases 
God to continue us in this world. I have too many 
blessings to repine at any ordinations of Provideace; 
but, as far as it is lawful to indulge human feeliags, 
most ardently could I have wished to have been 
thrown near you, to whom I should have looked 
with affection and regard as a friend. • ♦ ♦. Bo: 
though we are too far distant for me to benefit by 
your friendly counsels, or enjoy the happiness of 
your society, you will not^ I am sure, forget me in 
your prayers ; but when you entreat for the assist- 
ance of the Great Head of the Church to tbe 
discharge of your arduous duties, you vi^i]] implore 
Him to give me the aid necessary for me in m 
humble and more limited sphere. That it mv 
please God to restore you in safety to your Churcl . 
your country, and your family, and that he may Ion: 
continue such a blessing to them, is and will k 
my warm and earnest prayer. We in all humnKJ 
probability shall meet here no more, but my heart | 
and thoughts will often be turned to yon and ts 
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yourChiirch. I shall expect, with anxiety, news of 
your arrival, aod after that, such nccounts, and at 
such intervals, as your important avocations will 
allow. Whatever I can send in return which will 
interest you, you may depend on receiving. * * •. 
" M rs. Rose joins mo in every kind of good with, 
and believe me ever, 

" My dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate friend, 

" JAMES HUGH ROSE. 
" Attg. 25, 1825." 

From the Rev. B. Bridle to Bishop Hobari. 

" St. PeUr'i College, Cambridge, 

" Aug. 27, 1825. 

"MY DEAR BISHOP. 

" It was not till yesterday (when I received a 
letter from my curate, Mr. Veascy, who passed 
through London, a few days ago, on his way to 
Brighton,) that 1 heard of your arrival in England, 
olihouyh Dr. Clark had given rac some hopes of 
seeing you before I left London. It was, I can as- 
sure you, a very great disappointment lo me, when I 
found, from Mr. Veasey's letter, thnt you were likely 
10 leave London in a few days for America; but 
luy feelings have been somewhat relieved by your 
letter of this morning, as it gives me an opportunity 
at least of communicating with you before you 
leave llie shores of Old England, and of expressing 
|> my sincere regret that it has not been permitted i 
M to have the grati6ca(ion of shaking bands with yort | 
N before you set off. From the month ofMs. linV] 

jl Vol. I. 41 
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the time you mentioned in your last letter wbeii I 
might have had reason to expect you in Liondon) till 
the middle of July; when I came down to Cambridge, 
I was daily looking out for you most anxiously, and 
I may say, that after Dr. Clark's arrival in London 
I was raised to the pitch of hourly expectation. 

'' As I am now deprived of a personal visit froD 
yoU| be pleased, my dear Sir, to accept my most 
heartfelt congratulations on the recovery of yoar 
health and spirits, and may you long live to enjoj 
that inestimable blessing in the midst of your famiif 
and friends ; and if it should not be in my poller 
to accept your kind and friendly invitation to visit 
you in New- York, (of which I have very great fear*,) 
be' assured that I shall never forget that it was witk 
the Bishop of New- York I ascended Vesuvius, ^a^ 
sacked the ruins of Paestum and Pompeii, and ar 
sisted at the solemn mummery of the Sistine Chapel 

" But our intercourse must not end thus. There 
is one subject at least upon which, I trust, we/eei 
a common inter e$t — I mean tbntof the poor Vaudois. f 
You have preached a sermon in their favour ai j 
Rome; /have been appointed treasurer to thefuod 
which is now raising in this country for their relief. 
this fund is now become considerable, and in tb: 
course of a fortnight I am going to Liondon i' 
attend the sub-committee, when I shall have tb 
pleasure to report a further increase. It is a subject 
which has very much occupied my attention siiut 
Christmas last, and I have more to say upon it that 
can come into the compass of an ordinary letter 
Ihave written to the Rivingtons this evening, t^ 
request that they will send me your sermon, aod > ' 
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have no doubt that in the course of a few weeks I 

shall have the opportunity of transmitting a copy to 

our worthy friend Mr. Bert. Had I no other reason 

— but I have many — for writing to you at New- York, 

but to report the proceedings of our committee 

here, you may be sure lo hear from me again before 

many months. * « «. 

'' That you may find Mrs. Hobart and all your 

children in the enjoyment of health and happiness, 

is the earnest prayer, 

" My dear Sir, 

*' Of your faithful and affectionate friend, 

" R- BRIDLE.** 

From the Rev. E. J. Burrow to Bishop Hobart. 
" The Grove, Epping, Aug. 29, 1825, 

" RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

'' I thank you very cordially for your letter, and 
for the valuable packet which has followed it. In 
truth I began to despair of gaining any tidings of 

• 

you, so long is it since I heard even in what country 
you were probably to be found. , I feared that sud- 
den illness might have kept you a prisoner, or that 
some accident had befallen you by the way. I 
rejoice to learn, or rather to infer from your letter, 
that this is not so; though my satisfaction is much 
diminished by the regret that I have no opportunity 
of congratulating you in person, on the safe termi- 
nation of your travels. That your remaining voyage 
may be prosperous, you have, I am sure, abundance 
of ardent wishes from both sides of the sea. The 
friends you leave behind, and among them those at 
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Eppinsfy will continue to feel an intereat, t dMp 

interest, in one who has done so mach in aippoit 

of true religion ; and those to whom you return 

seem to be quite aware of the value of your putoral 

services and presence. Should it ever be my\ot 

to cross the Atlantic, and there is no sayiog whit 

may be in store, I shall hope to visit you in the 

scene of your exertions. In the mean while it wiD 

be a great gratification to me to be favoured witk 

any communications which your other engagemeati 

will permit you fo make relative especially to the 

progress of the Theological Seminary, and to the 

affairs of the Church in general. I shall rely upoi 

your kind promise of an account of the Americia 

Episcopal Church, when you have leisure sufficieot 

to draw it up. It will always be my object, so Iob; 

as I remain editor of the Theological Review, to 

avail myself of every opportunity to promote tbe 

good understanding which now exists between the 

Episcopalians of America and England ; for Iio 

persuaded that nothing will more tend to rouse us 

to activity, than the emulation which friendly ioter- 

course is calculated to excite. I am much obliged 

by the present of your edition of the Family Bible 

and will certainly make mention of it in the Reviev 

before long. I should like to see a work of tb 

same sort, but more compact and more practical 

published at New- York. I would engage to edic: 

it in London. Notwithstanding the great sale tbi- 

D'Oyly and Mant's Bible has had, there is still t 

want of something more condensed, and suitabk 

to those who have very little time to read and jft* 

desire instruction. May I beg that you will b 
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good enough to direct your bookseller to forward 
any AmericBti publications on divinity which may 
come out, and which you think deserving of notice, 
to Rivingtons' for me. I am anxious to render our 
Review aa genorally acceptable na possible, for 
though fruslra laborat qui omn^us placere slndtt, 
I am confirmed, by the eipericnce we have already 
had, in my persuasion, that no real good cnn be 
effected by such a publication, unless it be readable 
by alf parties, and be as impartial towards all as 
Bound principle will allow. 

" Mrs. Burrow and my family desire to offer their 
respectful compliments with those of, 
"Dear Sir, 

"Your very faithful friend and servant, 

" E. J. BURROW." 

There are a great number of notes also from the 
highest dignitaries of the Church of England, from 
aeveral of the nobility and gentry, and some of the 
most eminent literary men of the age, to Bishop 
Hobart, containing proffers of howpilalily, or of 
other acta of civility and kindness, which, while they 
were doubtless very grateful to him, were neverthe- 
less due to his tnlentti, clitiriicter, and stulion. 

During his visit to England, he published two 
volumes of his »ermonia, wliich were also soon 
after re-printed in this country. Tliey were his 
ordinary [inrochial discourses, which were designed 
merely for the pulpit, without the slightest view 
to publication. From the multitude of his avoca- 
tions and cares, but little time was lefl for the 
preparation of hii ■ermont, and OTeo when be bap- 
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peoed to have more leisure, from the mere force of 
habit and his remarkable facility in this species of 
composition, they were generally written in the same 
haste. They are by no means, therefore, the best 
specimen either of his style or of his powers. Be- 
sides, many of them were composed when he wu 
comparatively young, before the first had attained 
its final form, or the last their full maturity and 
vigour. These discourses, however, are written io 
an easy, flowing, and popular style, which, with tbe 
freedom and animation of his manner at tbe time of 
their delivery, gave them almost tile air of extem- 
poraneous discourses, and made them very captint* 
ing to the hearers. But though they have in manj 
respects great excellencies, yet they cannot be 
regarded as finished compositions. The style ii 
often wanting in precision, elegance, and grace. 1: 
is in general too much encumbered with epithets, 
which weaken its force. And occasionally it is 
deformed by the use of false and common-place 
ornaments, or by a confusion of figures. Butnol- 
withstanding these blemishes and defects, their 
merits are of a high order. The topics are well 
selected for the edification of a Christian people. 
They are practical, useful, and evangelical, in the 
best sense of that sacred but often misapplied teim j 
The leading doctrines of the Gospel are continual^ } 
set forth in the clearest manner, and Christian dun 
is always inculcated on Scriptural principles. A 
fervid glow pervades them, which even now is feh. 
but which once the kindling and stirring spirit o! 
the speaker transfused through every heart. With 
all this warmth and freedom, the union is still pr^ 
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senred with^ soberness and truth. The thoughts 
are natural and just; the general treatment of the 
subject is always clear and intelligible; the divisions 
are sometimes singularly striking and happy; (he 
reasonings are acute and conrincing; the practical 
appeals and final application are often exceedingly 
affecting and impressive. Had the sprightliness of 
the Bishop's imagination been under the guidance 
of a severer taste — had there been as much felicitj 
as there was freedom of expression — had there been 
as much vigour of style as there was boldness in hie 
conceptions, he would have made one of the most 
powerful and eloquent preachers of the age. 

His Charges and Pastoral Letters, which were 
written with greater care, and sometimes under 
stronger excitement, are among the roost chaste 
and forcible of his writings ; and some of his con- 
troversial pieces are the fairest exhibition of his 
theological learning and intellectual powers. 

Bishop Hobart left England on the first of Sep- 
tember, in the ship Canada, Captain Rogers, from 
Liverpool. He arrived early in the month of Octo- 
ber, and was received with so warm a greeting that 
his heart melted within him, for the cordial con- 
gratulations of all seemed to confound the degrees 
of affection towards him, and each one whom he 
met appeared like a dear and personal friend. 

From Bishop Croes to Bishop Hobart. 

" New- Brunswick, Oct. 14, 1825. 

" DEAR AND RIGHT REV. SIR, 

" Having read in the Evening Post of yesterday, 
the very agreeable intelligence of your arrival from 
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Europe, I avail myself of the eariiasi «ipportoaitf 
to congratulate you on that happy eveoty aad lo 
eipress the great pleasure and aatiafacdoa I feel 
that you aroi by the goodness of Gojl, restored to 
the bosom of your family, to your friends, yoor 
diocese, and to the Church generality aftrfr so loif 
and painful an absence. I hope, my dear Sir, tha 
your health Is entirely restored, and that yoa BMf 
be enabled to resume the duties of yoar dioMi 
with that vigour, energy, and osefulneM, so pses- 
liarly yours. 

** I intend, with Divine peraiissi9ii, to make yn 
a short visit as early as possible^ perhaps next imk, 
towards the close of your Convention. 

^ With my best respects, and the reapeeta (tf nf 
family, to Mrs. Hobart and your children, whonat 
sincerely congratulate on this very happy occsiioi^ 

<< I am, my dear Sir, 

** Your sincere and affectionate 
<< Friend and brother, 

*' JOHN dOBS." 

V 

From Bishop White to Bishop Hobart. 

'' Philadelphia, Oct. 17, 18ft 

« RIGHT a£V. AND DEAR SIR, 

<* The beareri the Rev. Mr. Howell, haa called to 
inform me^ that he is starting this morning ibr 
New-York. I will not lose the opportunity of coi- 
gratulating you on your safe return, which I ahooU 
have done by Mr. Montgomery, had not the infor- 
mation of his going early in the morning reached 
me late on the preceding eveningt and when I im 
engaged in company. 
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^ I also beg leaTe to present my congratolatioiis 
on the occasion to Mrs. Hobart and to dl the mem- 
bers of your fanlilyi and remain 

** Your affectionate brother, 

••WILLIAM WHITE. 

•• P. 8. Tou will easily believe that all the mem- 
bers of my family share in the satisfaction which I 
feel in the event. 

From Bishop^ Ravenscroft to Bishop Hobart. 

<• Raleigh, OcL S3, 1635. 

••UGHt REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

^< The public prints havfhg announced that the 
wishes and praydrs of many in your behalf are 
answered in your safe return to your country and 
family, I beg leave to present my congratulation 
on the happy event, and to assure you, that I ftcl 
thankful, not only for your safe return, but that it 
hath pleased God to sanctify the means used for 
the restoration of your health with full success. 

** I cannot, I think, accuse myself of any tendeo^ 
to enthusiasm, yet I am constrained to view the 
providences of the great Head of the Church to- 
wards you, as a speaking indication of his watchful 
ctae over his Churclb and of his favour and goodnesv 
towards that branch' of it planted in this codntry. 

^ From past experience we may flatter ourselvee 
that the renewed health and strength conferred oft 
you, with the watchful c&re which. has preservedl 
you hj land and by water, will operate to produce 
yet more devoted exertions for the extension of that 

Vol. I. 42 
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kingdom, which is to progress in itm cooqoests^ 
until the ends of the earth see the salvatioa of our 
God| and with one heart and one mouth confess 
Jesus to be Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 
** In this arduous but happy work, permit the 
youngest of yoiir brethren to offer his most sincere 
co-operation, and to add his earneftt prayer to the 
supplications of many, that as you are restored, m 
may you be guided and supported in every endet- 
Tour for the advancement of the glory of God, tk 
good of his Church, the safety, honour^ and welfire 
of his people. 

<• Tour affectionate brother in Christ, 

•• JOHN S. RAVENSCBCffT.* 

On the Sunday after his return from Europe Bidnp 

Hobart preached a sermon, which> from its novel and 
peculiar character, was heard with a great difenin 
of feeling and opinion among ourselves, and whidk ] 
attracted a considerable degree of attention abroad. 
He seemed to be perfectly aware of the effect which 
it would produce, but having deliberately made up 
his mind as to the propriety of the step, with hii 
usual fearlessness he gave himself no trouble about 
the consequences. He remarked to the Rev. Dr 
Montgomery and myself, who accompanied bis 
that morning tQ Trinity Church, that he had intende: 
to confer with us and a few others on the subject 
but as the measure was a bold one, he had concluded : 
that it was best to take the whole responsibility oi I 
it upon himself. The train of observations was sc 
entirely out of his ordinary course, (for in general dv 
one confined himself more scrupulously to the topic» 
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which are strictly appropriate to the pulpit,) and 
some of the opinions which he advanced were so 
opposed to the predilections of many of his warmest 
admirers and devoted friend?, that I well remember'] 
to have listened to the discourse with agitatioiv^| 
anxiety, and fear. But thougii (he sermon was th0<l 
occasion of some surprise and remark, it was fot-rl 
lowed, however, by no harsli censures, nor aoj^f 
degree of unkindneas and ill will. The well-known'^ 
sincerity of the Bishop, his elevation of sentiment' 
and freedom from vulgar prejudices, were a sufBcienll 1 
assurance to his hearers that he had expressed the' 
honest end settled convictions of his mind; And if\ 
there were any among us who doubted the expe-- 
dicncy of the measure, there were none who ques-' 
tioncd the purity of his motives. The object of the 
discourse was to institute a comparison between thfl-' J 
United States of America and some of the countries 
in Europe through which he had travelled, and to 
show that the people of this infant nation, so infe-' 
rior in the arts which adorn and embellish life, in- 
. the munificent foundations of learning, in the ven- 
erable monumL-nts of glory and power, in the re- 
finements of polished society, were ftill favoured ia 
many respects with such distinguishing advantages 
as ought to make ihem grateful, contented, and 
happy. 1 am persuaded, from my own observation,' 
ftfier n journey through these very countries, where 
1 travelled with a delight which cioflencd down tbO' 
prejudices of education and habit, and the recolloo- 
lion of which has thrown a ri-'flectcd charm over the 
rest of my life, that no one could return to otii 
without strong feelings of coniplaeeiicy and ; 
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The Bishop takes only a rapid glance of the 
points of comparison between some of the conotries 
o^ the Continent of Europe and our own ; aod bad 
hb observations been confined to these, thejr would 
have excited but little interesti and led to no ani- 
madversion. But he entered into a diaeussion of 
the most delicate nature, where it ^viraa much more 
easy to arouse a jealous sensibility than to secure t 
sober attention to reason and truth. He Tentored 
to compare this country with England^ and to dis- 
pute her pre-eminence in some of those very respedi 
in which she places her chief glory and pride. 
Though not withholding, the acknowledgment, tlat 
as from the first of European nations we hue 
drawn our origiui so we have also derived from h 
our admirable principles of civil freedom ; yet k 
contends that we have carried them to a higher 
pointi elevated the character and condition of the 
great mass of the people, and increased incalculablj 
their peace, their comfort, and happiness. Bat, 
much as he values our civil liberty, it is the religions 
freedom of our country which, in his view, consti- 
tutes our highest boast. Protected in her privileges, 
without the slightest degree of control and restraint, 
religion is suffered to make her own way to the 
hearts and consciences of men, and the cause of 
truth, unembarrassed by political arrangements or 
popular prejudices, proceeds without obstruction to 
that triumph which it must eventttally obtain. Here 
the connexion between the pastor and his flock i< 
voluntary on the part of both. The former if 
brought into this relation entirely from esteem for 
his talents, piety, and worth, and the latter are dis- 
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posed to be pleased with the object of their choice. 
But there the livings, being in the gift of individuals, 
corporations, ur the government, are liable to be m 
made subservient to the privnte viewa of individuals | 
or families, and to present an inducement very often I 
to enter into tim holy ministry with fi great admix- I 
lure of worldly motives. I 

Besides, there is no easy or practicable modo.in I 
which this connexion, that ia entirely indepeudent m 
of the choice or wishes of the congregation, can be fl 
dissolved. For " such are the gross and lament*- 1 
able, obatructiuns to the exercise of discipline, from i 
the complicated provisions and forms of the eccle- 
siastical law, that common and even serious clerical 
irregulnriiies are not noticed." J 

The Bishop proceeds tu observe, not in a apiritt I 
of censoriousness, but of unfeigned regret, thattfl 
" the Aiode of support by tythcs, though partof th»ll 
original tenure of property, is still calculated Itfim 
prevent, in many cases, that cordial and afiedtionato 
intercourse between the minister and people" which 
is so common and endearing among ourselves. He 
then attempts to show that the arrangements of our 
own Church are decidedly preferable, both for the 
maintenance of the clergy and the exercise of dis- 
cipline. 

He afterwards adtTerta to the extraordinary and 
inappropriate prerogative of the king, through his 
ministry, to designate the persons who shall be 
chosen for the Epii^copal office, whose authority is 
entirely divine, anti the absolute incapacity qf the 
clergy to exercise their ecclesiastical power inde- 
pendently of the state. But here no secular au- 
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tbority.can interfere with our high ecclesiastic^ 
aasemblyy nor control her legitimate powers. 

And finally, he contends that the theological re- 
quisitions for the ministry, and the provisions for 
theological education in the Episcopal Church in 
America, /ire much superior to those in the Church 
of England. ' 

These several positions are illustrated with as 
much clearness, and supported with as much force 
of argument as could reasonably be expected withio 
the brief compass of an ordinary discourse* Tbe 
treatment of the whole subject is kind, respectfiil, 
and decorous, without the slightest infusion of bit- 
terness, malevolence, or scorn. Though, therefore, 
to those who were brought up in loyal attacbmeot 
to the civil institutions of England, and in habitail 
reverence for the Church, these pretensions might 
have seemed high and' unwarrantable, yet there 
was nothing in them to provoke the indignation of 
a, gener6us mind. They should have been answered 
in the frank and liberal spirit with which they were 
made ; but the first notice of them was steeped in 
wormwood and gall. There never was any thioir 
from the British press which was more unworthr 
of it, and never any thiAg which called forth, io 
England itself, a more noble and generous vindica- 
tion.* A few instances of this magnanimity oo 
each side of the Atlantic would put away all bitter- 
ness and wrath, and make us nq longer feel like 
aliens, but brethren. 
It has been ascertained that the critique on the 

* From the Rev. J. H. Rose. 
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sermon, whicli ayipcared in the Quarterly Theolo- 
gical Review, was written by a Mr. Croley, from 
Ireland, residing in London — who had previously 
published one or two poema, which gave the promise, 
in any future productions, of a better style and tasta ; 
for the review is a tissue of vulgarity, ignorance, 
presumption, and folly. He represents the Bishop 
as " signnlizing his first appearance in the American 
pulpit on his return from the hospitality and mark- 1 
ed attentions of the British clergy, by a laboured, 4 
unmeasured, and most unfounded attack on thtt 1 
Church of England," as " sacrificing the convex- 1 
tional honour of society, and the still more delicats 1 
hononr of his cloth, to the sovereign mandate of 1 
his majesty the mob;" as " thinking only of a vulgar 
flourish to announce his arrival in America ;" u j 
" laying upon his cushion for a sermon a politiod I 
pamphlet, and calling upon his congregation t& J 
rejoice in the superiority of their obscure Church J 
over the fallen and decrepid grandeur of the mighty I 
Church of Enaland." He looks upon the sermom I 
as a painful proof that every public man in AmerioA A 
" is under mental duregs," and that the high road ] 
to authority is lo please the populace. " Popularity | 
is there the supreme good, the twenty thousand of 
the wheel, that ' richest and golden merchandise' 
that justifies every man's venture and submission 
to all the capricious fluctuations of the wave and ' 
wind. It is this that has compelled so respectable I 
a man as Dr. Hobart to consult its will, even in'his \ 
absence, by gleaning up abuses palatable to thtt 1 
popular tustc, and by employing the flrst momehte ' 
of his return to assure his countrymen that neither 
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the brilliancy of France, nor the clasnc glories of 
Itafyi Dor the hereditary wisdom, powert aod pru- 
dence of England, have shaken his inborn admira- 
tion of the land of swamps, the yellow fefer, ind 
univerwl slifirage.^' 

But he endeavours to account for * this on the 
supposition that '^ those vague and clamoroas foole- 
ries about government and religion which pa« 
from the lips ef noisy ignorance into the ears of 
ignovance silent and submissive — that kind of dii- 
quisition which flourishes in the columous of a*newi- 
paper, gives ^n hqur^s ^mportante to the debates of 
the ale-housei or a desperate consistency to an 
Atheistical review, must . have come athwart tke 
stranger's first perceptious.'* But '* for all thia» it 
might be but fair to make a handsome admisnoo 
for the surprise of faculties new to the topic— for 
the natural unacquaintance of a man, born and^bred 
three thousand miles off, with the spirit, literature, 
and laws of England — and most of all, for the vitioa- 
aiy weakness and pastoral simplicity of the gentle 
shepherd of an obscure flock on tfte edge of the 
wilderness.*' " This American Prelate, dispensiDg 
his Sunday sermon to his city congregation in hit 
fashionable chapel, little knows the life of the 
measureless majority of the clergy of England." 

After this preliminary strain of vulgar abuse, tbf 
very coarseness of which is surpassed by its abflor* 
dity and FoUyi the reviewer attempts to overtbro<r 
the positions advanced in the sermon by argument ; 
but he does not meet the subject with fairness ami 
candour, turning most disingenuously and sophisu- 
cally the liberal concessions of the Bishop agaias: 
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himself, disregarding his distinctlona between the 
spiritual character of the Churcli of England and 
the evils which it aullurs from her connexion with 
the State, ovnding some of the points at issue, aad | 
relyiog more upon ridicule in oil, than upon reason J 
and truth. 

The review, however, is so rambling and discursive I 
as scarcely to admit of a regular analysis, aad no f 
fears need be entertained of the impression which it | 
will make, in referring the reader to the article itself.* J 

The writer, who appeared in the course of the 
article on the Bishop's sermon to have collected ' 
together all the topics of abuse which have been 
so common against our country itself, mounts up 
by a regular gradation to the very climax, and 
concludes it with such an exhibition of iguoranoo, 
absurdity, and madness, that we can neither restraia 
our laughter nor contempt. 

" Dr. Hobart came to I^^igland under peculiar 
circumstaucej. We must acknowledge, that what- ' 
ever may be the labours or the learning of the ' 
Episcopal Church in New- York, it had hitherto ] 
much escaped notice in England. Whatever may 
be the merit of its virtues, it had lost none by a 
too ambitious publicity. We hear a good deal in 
the Doctor's pamphlet of the literary education of 
its pastors. But their literature had confined itself | 
to the modest but doubtless meritorious cultivalioa 
of the native mind ; and content with fame on one , 
aide of the Atlantic, it apparently scorned the 
clamorous competitions of European theology. 
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'' We confidently hope that this gentleman nrill 
feel the suitableness of henceforth abjuring politics, 
and be content with the popularity for wbicb be 
has paid so hard a price. We shall probably hear 
no more of him than we have heard of his associate 
theologians. His faculties may be well occnpied 
in America; for» after all, it is from Episcopacy 
that we must expect whatever of religious deconiiD 
and sound doctrine is to be the portion of tlie 
Western world. All things there are too mock 
tossed about in the yeasty ocean of Republicaniao. 
The religious chart of America is still the melao- 
choly counterpart of its physical one ; here aod 
there little traces of life among endless sweeps 
of sectarian barbarism ; the land overspread witk 
Dunkers and Thumpers, and Memnonists and Job- 
pers, enthusiasts gay and gloomy, yet all counliiur: 
the slaves of strange and unscriptural folly, or giddr 
and presumptuous igrrt>rance, or reckless and re- 
volting passions ; a vast hilarious and holy rabble, 
drugged by the cup of Fanaticism/' 

Before I proceed to notice the answer to this 
article by the Rev. Mr. Rose, which appeared in 
the Christian Remembrancer, and which evioci*i 
the generosity of a true Briton, proud of his countn 
and yet, with a mind enlarged and liberalized b- 
foreign travel, not insensible to the excellencies i 
others, it will not be amiss to state under wit 
impressions Bishop Hobart visited England. Froo 
my earliest recollections of him, he carried hh 
respect for that country to a degree of veneration. \ 
which, with narrow and prejudiced minds amon;: \ 
ourselves, might have almost rendered his patriot 1 
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ieiin fjucstionablc. lie looked upon licr, as he hug 
siuccrcly declared in his sermon, as llic first of 
European nations; surpassing nil others in her 
instituliong, l)cr laws, and the moral worth of hoe 
puoplc. He regarded the Church of England aV 
the bulwark of Cliristendom, and felt almost b# 
deep an interest in her concerns as our own. I 
never knew any one who more deeply deplored thai 
late unhappy contest between tlie two countries* 
which, enkindling former aiiimoatties, and breakingr 
up the friendly relations which had been reviving 
between tiicm, seemed to put those more widely 
asunder tlian ever, who tvere bound to each other 
by 80 many endearing and common ties. Bu^' 
greatly us be valued that nation, he did not regard 
it with n blind admiration, ifis intimate acqunint- 
niico with the politics, the literature, the social and 
rcligtoua state of England, derived from liis readings 
hia correspondence, iind his large and constant 
intercouroc with strangers, and the Itabit which hiri 
acute and discriminating mind had farmed of 
viewing every subject in Us true and iiro|ier tighli 
had left but little for him to acquire frooi persoari 
observation in visiting that country. The opinion^ 
which lie advanced in bis sermon, on the defeoU 
and abuses in the Church of England, which stood/ 
na he conceived, in the way of her spiritual advanco* 
mem and glory, and the superiority in certain poiotif 
of our own, were in the main such a.s he odeti 
uxpresiH.-d to his familiar and coiifideiilial fricndS; 
Home nf tht;ui indeed, in regard to ihc forincf, 
were strcngthunod beyond his wit<hc8 by a iicuref 
Nspoetion: liul ihcy wtre nut, however, in any J 
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respect very materially changed. He remarked 
also, after his return, that he had freely expressed 
the same sentiments in England to the true and 
zealous friends of the Church, some of whom saw 
the evils with regret, but lamented that they could 
devise no remedy for them. 

I well remember a conversation which took place 
at a dinner party in Montreal, a short time before 
he left this country, which will show that one of 
the positions which he afterwards took in his ser- 
mon was not a novelty. The company consisted 
of two or three officers in the British army, a kw 
American gentlemen who were settled in Canadt, 
a highly respected clergyman and scholar of the 
Church of England, who was educated at one of 
the Universities, the Bishop, and myself. I do not 
recollect in what way the discourse took a turn. 
which was so new and surprising to several of tbe 
guests, though I have a distinct impression that 
the discussion to which I allude was not introduced 
with discourtesy and unkindness. The Bishop 
took the ground, that the provision for theological 
education in our Church was more ample, and the 
preparation for the ministry more thorough and 
effectual for general usefulness, than in the Church 
of England. He yielded without reserve to tbe 
great and acknowledged superiority of the latter Id 
all other branches of human learning. He did od{ 
pretend to compare the results of this infant system 
with the splendid labours of some of their dimes- 
The advantages which they enjoyed from a more 
enlarged plan of academical education, from situa- 
iMOQs of learned leisure, and entire freedom in 
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many instances from pnrocliial caree, enabled them 
very often to rise to such a degree of eminence aa 
few of ours could ever expect to reach. Bui he, 
nevcrthelesB, maintained that the course of theolo-^ 
gical study prescribed for all who were destined for 
the ministry in our Church, and the opportunities. | 
for extending this courie in onr General Seminary/ J 
were calculated to make our clergy, as a body, 
much better theologians than the great mass of thtf ' 
clergy in England. There, in fact, there was no ' 
indispensable standard which all must attain. Thtf ' 
divinity lectures in the Universities, which werft * 
common to all the students, must of necessity bo 
attended by those who were designed for orders, 
but there was no other public provision for theo- 
logical education. Private instruction, personal 
diligence, and the high rewards which awaited 
professional distinction, must accomplish the rest. 
The discussion was free and animated, and the 
novelty of these pretensions, it appeared to me, diJ 
not occasion more surprise, than perplexity in an- 
Bwering tliem. 

When Bishop Hobart siso was in Rome, he had 
a conversation on a subject very nearly ulllcd to 
this, with a distinguished personage, for whose 
rank and character, as welt as for the kind ntten* 
tions which he had received from him, he enter- 
tained the highest respect. In a very frank and 
friendly manner it was suggested by Lord Saiidon, 
that probably the siaio of sooicty in the United 
States was not so favourable to literary excellence 
at in Knghind. The Bishop, in reply, dtd not 
contend that it was 90 generally, but be ventured 
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to express bis opinion of our superiority in puJpit 
eloquence. He did not mean to apply the obser- 
vation to the wUd qtuUities of that art, but nerely 
to the mode of exhibiting those qualities in the 
matter, the arrangementi and the general style and 
delivery pf sermons, so as to produce the greateai 
impression on a mixed auditory. 

It is a pleasing circumstance, however, that tbe 
defence of Bishop Hobart was not left to his omi 
clergy, but was most triumphantly made by i 
clergyman of the Church of England. His ofiiiiiotf 
on this question being entirely uninfluenced by aij 
other consideration than a regard to the intereiU 
of justice and truth, were therefore received with 
no more suspicion on one side of the Atlantic, thu 
with gratitude on the other. In noticing the ansicf 
to the review, by Mr. Rose, I am at a loss to koov 
what parts of it to select, where all is so admirable. 
'^ Bishop Hobart," be remarks, '' had been com- 
pelled by ill health (brought on by over cxertioo in 
his arduous duties,) to seek the benefit of an 
European climate. His return was marked by a 
greeting so cordial and heartfelt, as to do honour 
alike to those who gave, and him who received it; 
and on his first appearance in bis church, bf 
addressed his congregation on the comparauu 
merits of the countries he had just been visitiui' 
and that which had so ailectionately welcomed ha 
return. 

^^ When it is insinuated that he deceived itioic 
who treated him with kindness, with hypocritical 
pretences of respect — that while he quietly sub 
mitted to be loaded with attentions, he was iutcD^i 
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ing to repay them with abuse — wlicn It is said, that 
he did this to curry favour with n mob ; and that to 
the same paltry motive he sacrificed the ttononr of 
Q gentleman and the character of a clergyman ; I 
may well ask, what worse could be said or in- 
sinuated! If there is one man on earth to whom a 
rimrge of insincerity applies less than another — if 
there is one man who, from his native and honest 
simplicity, can look down on it with more lofty 
contempt — if there is one man who lias mors" 
entirely despised popularity, and set himself with 
honest vigour to stem the current of popular 
opinion — that man is Bishop Hobnrt. From thd 
very hour in which his career commenced, lie hnA 
been in principle the open defender of the most 
extreme high Church principles — principles cer- 
tainly not likely to be popular with Americans, lie 
has defended them against open foes from withou^, 
and against not less dangerous foes in the garb of j 
friends within. He has ever set Iiiraself, in 
country where all sects are tolerated alike, to oppose j 
tlint union of sects for the distribution of tlic Scrips i 
turcs which has caused so much dissension in ihit i 
country, and he has in consequence been assailed i 
witli abuse and reviling almost unparalleled. No- 
thing, indeed, but entire ignorance of facts, could 
have induced the reviewer to charge an American 
divine, who has opposed the Bible Society and . 
advocated high Church principles, with mnkinffV 
incrificcs to popularity. That ignorance of fact* 1 
showt) itself still more clearly when he next spenka 1 
} of Bishop 11. ns a chapel proacbcr to a city audionco 
I Let him take down his map, and when ho bs* 
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measured the distance from the Falls of Niag^ara, let 
bim be informed that that place, with others almost 
equally distant, is in the round of Bishop Hobart's 
visitations^ and then let him blush for having spoken 
of a man whose unsparing exertions in his profes- 
sion have rendered a valuable life precarious and 
painfbly as * a dispenser of Sunday sermons to a 
city congregation in a fashionable chapeL' But 
the most intolerable part of the review is the io- 
sinuation, that while Bishop H. was receiving aO 
sorts of civilities, and even * took leave with dedi- 
rations of respect and grateful remembrance/ he wit 
hunting for abuses, and preparing to poor out a 
flood of vituperation on the Church of Englaod. 
The charge is mojit unjust and unfounded. 

''. Bishop Hobart did not come here to hunt fitf i 
abuses, but to revive wasting spirits and recnit 
departing strength; so far from coming with i 
prejudice against us, he came with the strongest 
admiration of England, and the strongest belief of 
her superiority on most points; and, whether wrong 
or right, the conviction of her inferiority on some 
points was forced on bim, against his former beliei 
during his residence here. He came as a traveller 
of ample fortune,* and of high station in a Cburc: 
nearly allied to our own ; he received no atieuiio: 
and no mark of respect which were not due to b 

* In this tho writer was mistaken. The unlimited hospital^ 
and charity of the Bishop, even with an ample income, v*?^ 
allowed him to acquire a fortune. The munificence of the wtahhy 
and liberal corporation of which he was the head, furnished biv 
with a carte bkinckc for the extraordinary expenses of his tov £ 
Europe. 
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Station, his character, and his talents ; — he made no 
declarations of respect and grateful remembrance 
which he did not feel ; and, lastly, he openly and 
unreservedly expressed^ while in England, precisely 
the same opinions on our policy in Church and 
State which he has expressed in his sermonJ*^* 

* In regard to the connexion of the Church of England with the 
State, he not only entertained, but long before had publicly declared, 
these sentiments, accompanied, at tiie same time, with expressions 
of profound admiration and respect for that Church in her appro- 
priate and spiritual character. And to show their sincerity, it is 
only necessary to remark, that these favourable opinions were 
published at a roost delicate and critical juncture, during the late 
war between England and the United States. In a sermon which 
he preached in 1814, at the consecration of Bishop Moore, he 
alluded with complacency and pride to the origin of our Church* 

** In boasting of our origin from the Church of England," he 
observes, that *' ha does not contemplate her as enriched with 
secular wealth, adorned with secular honours, or defended by the 
secular arm. Of the policy of this union of the civil and ecclesias- 
tical authority, 90 that the latter, in commutation for the weakh 
and patronage of the former, relinquishes a portion of her legitimate 
spiritual powers, and is in danger of being viewed as the mere 
creature of human institution, and of being made the engine of state 
policy, there have been sound Churchmen, even of her own com- 
munion, who have entertained serious doubts. 

" Nor is the Church of England contemplated in connexion with 
the character or conduct of the government or nation where she is 
established, concerning which wise and good men, and within the 
knowledge of him who addresses you, correct and exemplary 
Churchmen, entertain very different opinions; and your preacher 
would deprecate, as unsound in principle and most impolitic in its 
results, any connexion of our Church, as a religious communion, 
with the principles and views of political parties. 

*^ Nor does he contemplate the Church of England in that par- 
ticular organization of her government, and those local ecclesiastical 
appendages which involve no essential principle of Church order^ 

Vol. I. 44 



M I make this poUio eontradiodon of theae tlii^gv 
out of a nere aense of duty to one whose Irieacklip 
I value in the higheat degree, aad of whom, thoogb 
the ^ wide waate of watera* between oe fbrhkh laj 
hope of peraonal intereourae, I ahall ever oheriah the 
aaoat lively and aflactionate remembrenee. Maay 
more learned men I have known— some men as 
amtabie— Hiome men aa deeply, as anafiectedly 
pioua — aome men aa much imd aa piously devotad 
to their tioly calliag: but it haa sot very often baea 
my lot (and I think the declaration might be made 
by moat men) to know one who united so maqr 
elaima to reapect and affection. 

'< Let ua now proceed to the aermon itself; and I 
do not heaiiate to aaj, however nmch I may diment 
ftom the opimona contained in it, that if eves am 
part be produced, written, aa the reviewer aaaerti 
the whole ia, in a malevolent spirit — in a petty fed- 

** But in boasting of our origin from the Clnirch of Boriud, k 
Tiewi her merely as a $piriiual society ^ possesBing the ft^ Ae 
mrder, and the worship which were the characteristics and tkirioiy 
of the primitive ages of tiie Church. 

** We boast then of our origin from a Church which, in resoac- 
ing the despotic claims of the Church of Rome, tempered with nek 
singular felicity, zeal and ardour, with prudence and modcfatioit 
as to reject the errors, the superstitions, and cormptions of dat 
Church, while she retained the primitive faith, order, and wonin, 
which those errors, superstitions, and corruptions, had debased tai 
disfigured, but with which they were so intimately mingled u v 
render the separation a work of extreme difficulty and immiDeit 
hazard. We boast of our origin from a Church which, in refeRt<» 
to the soundness of her principles, the talents and piety (JhK 
clergy, and her efforts in the cause of the reformation, still mim**'"* 
the proud title which at the first she acquired, of being the ghnff 
thi reformed Ckurehee.** 
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ing of national dislike — in a wisli to fan nntional 
prejuJici}8 — I give up tlin cause. Such a charge 
comes with peculiar justice from & reviewer who 
believes and has causelessly repealed every calumny 
put forth by the outcasts of Englisli society who 
have travelled in America — by a reviewer who 
talks of the * tavern existence of America — of her 
captains and colonels who serve out their own gin 
— of judges who give up their duty to practise with 
rifles for their next duel — of the slave markets, 
gougings, scalptnga, and otlicr abundant and brilliant 
proofs of the forest blood and Indian inheritance of 
the virgin soil of liberty.' The reviewer is one of 
that enormous class of Englishmen who are exas- 
perated into fury by n hint that any thing among us 
falls short of perfection. • • *. This belief and 
these feelings make us deservedly objects of dislike 
and ridicule among our neighbours." 

Mr. Rose then takes a most calm and dispassion- 
ate view of the subject matter of the diacourae* 
The occasion of it he considers reasonable; lh0 I 
preference which, on many accounts, the Bishop 
gives to his own country, was natural; and though 
some of the conclusions to which be came might bo 
erroneous, yet llicy were not to be regurded at 
proofs of malevolence or ill-will. 

lie noticcfi, in tiio same candid nnil liberal apiri(> 
itie Bithop's remarks on tlic Church of Goglaod. 
IJo diflcfs from him widely on sovcrul points,* bat 

' For fuller iiifornintion on t)ie>iip*>u>'*( >)■« ""svur llM'ir ibould 
h« cunaulteH, whldi m»t rvpiibtiihcd in IIh Chrbtmn Jounu] for 
Novsiaber, IrtiO, *u). x. p. ^141. 
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agrees with Um entirely in othera. He regmb it 
as '^ a seriona evil that there ia no regular edaeation 
lor the miniatry in the Church of England" tad 
eonaidera it a great hardship that abe baa not te 
power ** of regulaUng her own affairs, and that abe 
ia anbjected to Iay*legislation ; wbile in praetiee 
the grievanee ia not leaaened, ainoe even bialiop/ 
Ofdination queationa have been oauvaaaed in Paifia- 
ment by radical peera and infidel commonera.'* 

''On the other complainta made by Biabf 
Hobart, the opiniona of true and aealoua Ghnreh- 
men will be more divided. By acme, the mattan 
to whbh they relate may be judged to be neeemay 
evila ; by aome, to be difficult or impoaaihle of 
remedy; by many, to be no evila at aJl.** ^Bit 
atill, the pointa on which he haa apoken are aol 
fancies of his own creation, but hav^ often obtained 
the notice of the sincerest friends of the Church." 

** For myself I can only say, that if, after a aojoora 
in America, in speaking of American £piscoptcf, I 
were to urge the strong tendency of an election for 
the high office of bishop to produce intrigue, party 
feeling, and dispute among the clergy — ^if I were to 
state my exceeding dislike to ma^ the clergy de- 
pendent on the voluntary contributions of the laitj 
for support, and my belief that such a mode of pro- 
vision would deprive them of that freedom of rebuke 
which I judge essential to the character of a Chris- 
tian minister — if I were to object to the mixture of 
laymen in their lower house of convention—if I 
were to state these things in the honesty of my heart, 
in a deep conviction that these were evils, and ia an 
unaffected regret to see them in a Church, for the 
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excellencies of which, as a true Episcopalian, I had 
the strongest respect, and for whose continuance 
and extension I devoutly prayed ; I should feel both 
surprised and grieved that any man could be found 
who would proclaim me an abuse hunter for thus 
expressing my honest belief. But if he went on to 
chaVge me with hypocrisy, because, believing these 
things, and stating my hetUfofthem to my American 
friends while among them^ I nevertheless hailed the 
friendship of the worthy and the good there as a 
boon and a blessing, and enjoyed that Christian and 
rational intercourse with them, which is indeed one 
of the world's best blessings, and which is never 
diminished or destroyed between noble minds by 
difference in opinion, while each is assured of the 
truth of the other's heart and the soundness of his 
principles; if my accuser so misrepresented me, 
that those who read his statements believed me to 
be mean enough to court hospitalities in a foreign 
land, and to repay the hospitalities with abuse; my 
grief and surprise would not rise into indignation, 
but subside into contempt. A lofty mind may be- 
led to love and to be indignant wrongfully ; for love 
and indignation are passions of the noble mind, and 
it is the lot of man to err and to be deceived ; but 
such a mind never lightly entertains suspicions of a 
mean and unworthy bearing, and is only brought by 
clear and irresistible proofs to admit that others cun 
be guilty of conduct which it would spurn with 
indignation itself/' 

I conclude thnt after this free and noble vindica- 
tion of Bishop Hobart, some extracts from Mr. 
Hose's private letters on this subject will not bo 
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.oonaidered a violation of 'that delicaiqf aad mpeet 
to which he ifl 00 peouliarly entitled. 

''Hankam, Monk 16,106. 

««JIYDEARraiEIID» 

' << I reoeived your letter on the first of BlarcL I 
bad been impatiently e^qpecting it, but atill I n- 
membered how many calla you must have on yw 
titee, and checked my impatience an well aa I eodi 
I waa heartily glad to find that your a|Hiiti mi 
health (except the temporary attaok of inrfd) 
good ; but I beseech you not to give too loose 
to your active mind and disposition, for yon will 
lear, suffer if you do. I have learned, fay biaa 
experience of the last five or six yean, that m 
abstinence from mental exertion ia often qsa 
necessary to keep the stomach, that spring of lifc 
and activity, in any order, if it be disposed to be 
weak. I acknowledge the pain and the diiScgltf 
of such an abstinence, but your life is too valnble j 
to be trifled with ; for though you may pot be abk j 
to efiect all that you would with stronger beaitK 
what you do, what you support, and what yea pn- 
vent, is of incalculable good. 

** I have' read your sermon with very great jkt 
sure, and I concur in the greater part of ail ys 
say as to our Church, though on one or two poiiK 
I hardly know that I like your plan so well. If tk 
patronage of livings were in the hands of biabofi^ 
I should think all objections obviated on that baai.* 
(The election of bishops Mr. Rose regards tf ^ 
perplexing question. He is aware of the objectioi^ 
to their method, but he still thinks ^< in a doniiiiai> 
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Church a free election would not be tolerable/' 
He then points out an error into which the Bishop 
has fallen in regard to the general causes of the 
elevation of clergymen in the Church of England 
to the Episcopal office ; and he mentions the names 
of several by whom it is now most honourably 
filled, who rose to this exalted station without any 
ii^uence either from interest or noble alliance. 
'' One of these, it is true, was a tutor in a noble 
family ; but whore a man receives five or six pupils 
he is very highly paid ; and as he does not devote 
himself to one family, he is never considered as 
having any claim to patronage. As another minor 
error," he remarks, that '' there are three professors 
of divinity at Cambridge, who all lecture either 
regularly or occasionally .'') 

'' The part of your sermon from which I most 
dissent, is the statement that the abject condition 
of the poor here, is the necessary consequence of 
our having privileged orders, or at least men far 
exalted above others. I am unable to trace any 
necessary connexion between the two things. In 
my mind, the low state of our poor arises from the 
poor laws, which make the rich the slaves of the 
poor, and the poor the slaves of the parish officers. 
As they have the parish relief to rely on, they lose 
all provident habits; and their masters, for the 
same reason, do not pay them sufficient wages. 
On the other hand, the parish gives them a mere 
and bare sufficiency, so that they suffer in all ways. 
But this is too long a topic for a lettd^. ♦ ♦ ♦. I 
must conclude, though I do so reluctantly. Cut off 
as I am from all hopes of personal intercourse with 
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you, I enjoy the more keenly this imperfeot com- 
munication, with one whom I view with no much 
respect and affection. I shall depend on hearing 
from you. 

" Believe me ever, 

'^ Most truly and affectionately yours, 

*' H. J. ROSE.' 



In a different letter Mr. Rose observes to the 
Bishop, that if another edition of the sermon were 
called for, he would do well to correct one or w 
inaccuracies. He had asked whether a portion oc 
the immense wealth of the universities should ool 
be appropriated to the increase of the accommodi- 
tions for students, as many were now excluded who 
applied for admission. Mr. Rose replies, that it 
would only be just in regard to Cambridge to state, 
that this had very recently been done to a greas 
extent. The new Observatory had been built, cost- 
ing nearly £25,000 (sterling); the new court ai 
Trinity, which contains one hundred and twenty 
persons, costing £ 40,000 ; the splendid new build- 
ing at King's, costing £80,000; and the college tf 
Benet, near £40,000. A new court was just cob- 
mencing at St. John's, Downing, had been bai*. 
built within five years, besides, many new edifices ' 
had been erected at other colleges. 

The following letter, which appears to have be«8 
written subsequently, is without a date. 

" MY DEAR FRIEND, 

" I have received from you your report to lk« 
convention, and your charge, which show yoa ^ 
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wearied in labour and iinaliaken in principle ; bat I 
have not receivedi what I wiahed for ezceanvely, a 
letter from you; pray let me have .the satisfaction 
of seeing, under your own hand, that you are as 
well as I wish you may be. 

** With the report there came also two answers 
to the attack on you in the Quarterly Theological 
Journal. I was sorry that any of your friends in 
America took the trouble of replying to it.^' 

He then adds, with regard to his own notice of 
the sermon, that he should not have thought any 
answer necessary, had the Bishop been half as well 
known in England as he was in his own country. 

'' I must tell you that I was sorry to see one thing 
in the Christian Guardian, and that was a general 
attack on the beneficed clergy of England, and a 
statement that curates are the only persons who 
have any spiritual influence over the people. This 
I am sure is not your opinion. I can conscientiously 
say, that it is wholly founded in error ; for though 
it is certainly true, that, in theory, tithes are most 
objectionable, yet, in practice, a conscientious and 
Christian clergyman, by not insisting on his full 
rights, avoids dispute, and lives on terms of peace 
with his parishioners as much as if tithes were not 
in existence. You told me, I remember, that, prac- 
ticaUy, the payment of your clergy by voluntary 
contributions does not diminish the freedom of 
speech which they ought to have, but which theory 
would make it probable that, under such a system, 
they had not. And so it is with us — practice and 
theory, in short, do not coincide more accurately in 
this than in other matters. Believe me, therefore. 

Vol. I. 45 
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that a conscieirtious and ptfou? incumbent witfi asr 
Has as much spiritual influence as a priest can hare ; 
and» firom his superior power of doing good, far more 
influence than any curate can possibly enjoy. 1 
notice this at some length, because general reflec- 
tions on a body always excite irritation, and it is, I 
am sure, most desirable that the Chorch of thii 
country and yours should entertain a sincere amf 
genuine 'affection for' each other. In some points 
they differ, indeed, from external circumstances, btf 
in spirit they are one. • • *. 

^ We talk of you, think of you, and wish for jm 
every week of our lives. Alas ! how vainly. Hot 
improbable is it that I shall ever have the happnes 
ef seeing you again ! Yet, to the last hour of vf 
life, unless I am strongly deceived in myself, I siuD 
think of you with affection, and be grateful to Pro- 
vidence for giving me the advantage of knovnitgoDe 
whose advice, whose energy, and whose example 
will, I trust, not be lost on me. * * *. 

" Most truly and affectionately youre, 

" H. J. ROSt 

There are likewise some general allusions lott: 
sermon of Bishop Hobart in a letter from the Rr^ 
Dr. Walker, professor of divinity, and now Bisk 
of Edinburgh, who, being a clergyman of the Ep> 
copal Church of Scotland, which has no conner' 
with the state, and who, standing in a similar relaiw 
to the Church of England as ourselves, w.ns enafcie 
to view this subject witii the utmo:st impartiality. 

" When I was in London 1 of course saw M 
Norris; while I was with him he showed me j^-^ 
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-Derruuii, preaclmd oo your return to New-York. I 
met III Ciitiibridgt! your frioiui Mr. Ruau, witli vvliom 
iiltto 1 IiikI sumo i^iiriviTitiiliun on llit; same subject. 
Tlie dedicutioii and tlic iiiirodtictioti lu that scrmou 
urc indeed admirable, both in cuiicL-ption and 
expreesion. 1 am bs uiucli dinjiused as any mov I 
can bulo lament crrtiun circumstances and numert ' 
outi legitilalive rL-slraitits in tliu Chnruli of Knglaiid, 
in tlie unnctmcnt of wliicli the Clmrcli, as a body, 
wuH never oonsulted ; uur ilo I at all woiiilcr tlint 
you should prefer tlie iirran<:rcnients of yuur own 
Clmrcli and country with which you are accustom- 
ed, and the good eHeuts of whlcli you have cYperi- 
eiiced, to tliu ditfercnt arruugBmeiils observed iu 
England. I entirely drHpisc the prejudices wiiicli 
would confine all good to England, and deny all 
participation (o other lands. With these fuclinga 
in full operation, and blessing God, as 1 do daily, 
for the happy prugreB8 of genuine religion in 
America, which is so much iiidublcd to yuUr zoal 
and labours, I am still of opinion that some of Iho 
remarks in your sermun have been rashly hazarded, 
and without a sullicient knowledge of the circum- 
stancce of the case. But these arc errors into 
which all travellers arc apt to fall, while, with re- 
spect to your country, it has too freciuenlly happened 
that malignity bos been mixed up with the errors of 
hasty observation. Every man who knows you, or 
-who, wilhoul knowing you, reads your vermon ia a 
<Jhristiau spirit, wilt at uuce acquit you of inten- 
. tioiiul error, and of unfriendly remark. I therefore 
waa exceedingly shocked with the shameless mn- 
lignily which, in the sliupc of u review in the Quur- 
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terlyr Thadogiral» iMt bMn poured fenii ifUMt 
you.*' 

Dr. Walker condudee hie letter in that Iddl nd 
iffiMtioQate atrain whioh it was almcMt the iniifimi 
and enviable lot of the Bishop to draw forth em 
from caanal acqnaintanoeay aa well mm firorn Ua oldaa 
ftienda. 

^Moat happy ahall I be to learn that yonr heahk 
ia renovated, and that you are aa haf^ aa 701 
could wiah in the bosom of your fanailj and in tki 
midst of your affectionate flock. Mra. Walker is- 
oollecta your visit to Edinburgh frith ■■ngolar ssl» 
faction, while I (ayaelf feel all the warmth, not cfi 
recent acquaintance, but of a long-tried fiiuuilsyfi 
which I am moat anxious to cultivate by occaa b ad 
correspondence, since I cannot now hope for tha 
which I would so highly value from further persosd 
intercourse.'* 

There are also some observationa on the Bisbop'i 
sermon in a letter from Sergeant Sellon, a ditto- 
guished lawyer, who is no less advantageoartf 
known in our country than in his own. 

'' Chapter-House, St. PauTe, Mesy 1, 18S6. 

<« MY DEAR sot, 

^* I was much gratified by the sight of your baod- 
writing, for the next blessing to peraonal intercoora 
with a friend, is a letter from him. I had been h ' 
aome time in expectation of hearing from you» fiai- 
ing from the public papers that you had uUf 
arrived at New- York, and been moat cordaUf 
received by your countrymen. 

^* Many thanks for your sermon— 4>ut one bad 
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reached my hands bofore yours arrived. It is 
written with great nerve and spirit, as if the heart 
felt what the mind dictated. I almost fancied you 
in your Episcopal arra-chnir at the Chapter-House 
fire-side, expressing, in your usual animated slyle, 
eulogiums on your country. But I rather expect 
that your animadversiona wilt not pass sub aileniio, 
Some, I believe, have taken umbrage at the sermon, 
but chiefly on account of the notes. 

" With regard to the work itself, I concur with 
you in many main points, but not in all. Whatever 
faults may be inherent in our constitution by rcosoa 
of the aristocracy, I look upon an hereditary no- 
bility as a defence and ornament to a state. 

" And although evil does in some respects result 
from tlie disposition of our Church preferment of 
pluralities and the like, I cannot but disapprove of 
ministers and pastors being placed in a dependent 
state on their congregations, and even exposed to ' 
the temptation of seeking the favour of men rather 
than of God, Aa to your mode of training young 
' men to the Church, and electing your ministers 
and bishops, it may be far preferable, I think, to' 
ours; but, I should like them, when elected, to be ' 
perfectly independent by a fixed stipend or endow- 
ment." 

In another letter he writes, " I have often la- " 
mented the uncomfortable sensations which 1 fear * 
were excited in your mind by the irascible and ill 
' founded criticism which appeared in the Theological " 
' Quarterly Review; but I think they sank into i 
P significunce by tlio mlc of the sound, munly, nud 
I Hensiblc answer which afterwards appeared in an- 
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Other periodical publication. At the same time, if 
every one knew your heart, temper, and disposition 
as well as myself, every ill-natured observation 
would have been spared."* 

In the review of the sermon in the Theological 
Quarterly, the writer of it speaks in the most con- 
temptuous terms of that spiritual society which 
derived its existence and authority from his own. 
He seems neither to have been aware of its origin 

* There are a few touches in these letters which depict so hap- 
pilj some of the personal peculiarities of the Bishop, that thougii 
they have no coonexion with the present subject, and cannot be 
supposed to havo any interest for the general reader, yet will be 
striking and agreeable to his particular friends. 

^^ My wife and children often talk of you, and particularly re- 
quested me to giro their kind remembrances when I wrote to you. 
We mean to spend the autumn at our homestead-cottage, and 
should be happy to see you stretched along the sofa, pulling off 
your spectacles and rubbing your head, as if you felt yourself at 
home. I enjoy these recollections. But yet somehow the time 
passed over without my receiving that profit from your visit which 
I ought to have done — ^there was too much hurry — always on the 
wing — and although I fblt myself benefited by occasional serious 
conversation, yet it was but occasional. Want of time, broken 
calls, interruption of others present, and accidental circumstances, 
disturbed the calm and composure of private intercourse, and 
checked as it were in its progress, the stream of instruction which 
would have otherwise flowed from your lips. 

^* Your sermeos still afford me much pleasure and satisfaction ; 
and your appendix hath fully confirmed my ideas of the state of the 
departed. It is, I think, clear and convincing. So that, though 
absent, you are with me ; and if I find any thing in which 1 do not 
coincide, though I cannot argue the point with you, I note it down 
•gainst the passage: But, in truth, that very rarely occurs; for I 
find our theology so congenial, that there is not above one or two 
poinu in which there is any difference." 
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nor progress. He speaks of it as " an obscure 
Gliurch, the labourfl of whose pastors have much 
escaped notice io England, and been entirely coQ- 
fined to the cullivnlion of the native mind ;" and he 
represents tliat particular portion of it whicb was 
committed to Bishop Uohart's care, aa " a little 
flock on the edge of the wilderness." But tliougb,^ 1 
numerically, it is indeed small, and the labours of j 
its pastors in the undivided and daily duties of 
their calling, allow but little opportunity for acquir- 
ing literary fame, yet both have attracted a degreol ] 
of observation in quarters which may console tiv ' 
for his profound ignorance ond unworthy contempL 
It is hoped that the introduction of a note from one 
who is raised as far above the reviewer in liberality 
as in station, may not be deemed a breach of the 
respect which is due to him, since it is calculated 
to do him that honour in our country whicb is, on 
all accounts, so universally yielded to liim in his 
own. It was written by the late Bishop of London, 
Dr. Howley, who is now the I'rimate of England. 

" The Bishop of London presents his respectful 
compliments to the Right Rev. Bishop Ilobart, and 
requests his acceptance of a few copies of a chorgo 
delivered t;ist summer to (bo clergy of tiie diuccsc 
of London. The Bishop takes the further liberty of 
requesting that, should an opportunity otl'er, Btsimp 
Ilobart will have the goodness to pri-sent a cnpv to 
each of bis brother prelates, and to ilic Itev. Dr. 
Dnicho, as a testimony of the Bishop of I^ondon's 
high rcM[>ecl for the Episcopal Clmrcli in the United 
States uf America, and for the distinguished indi- 
viduuls (brough wtioue oxortions it is rapidly uu- 
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quiring that pre-eminence in the public estimation 
which is due to the superior purity of ita doctrine, 
and to its apostolic form of government. 
" London, Jan. 20, 182S." 

When the health of Bishop Hobait had beea ish 
paired by excessive labours both of body and miDd^ 
and a temporary relaxation from his duties baviog 
been found unavailingi it was thought indispensable 
to his restoration that he should travel abroad^ 
there was such a general manifestation of sy rapathj 
and concern as was never perhaps exhibited amoo; 
us on any similar occasion. An address from tk 
clergy was put into his hands on the eve of hit 
embarkation, expressing, with no less sinceri? 
than, warmth, their affection for his person, their 
respect for his character, their prayers for his safety 
during his journey, for the restoration of his healtli, 
and for his return to the useful, zealous, and faithid 
labours by which his diocese had been so sigoilij 
blessed; offering up likewise prayers for them- 
selves, that they might have grace to preserve the 
Church in his absence from declining from that 
degree of unity, prosperity, and purity, to which it 
had been raised under his administration. A thron: 
of parishioners and friends pressed around him a: 
the moment of his departure, with anxious and sor- 
rowing hearts, to bid him farewell ; and some fel' 
but little less than the Ephesian converts in partio: 
with St. Paul, from the painful apprehension tJui 
they might see his face no more. The most of his 
clergy who were resident in the city accompame^ 
him many miles, and then watched with fond and 
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lingering regret the last glimpse of the aails nliich 
bore him hence. During the first few months lliey 
waited for news from him with eager impatience ;. . 
and through tlie wliole course of hia journey and^ 
protracted absence, according to the varying ac- 
counts of his health, ihcy were by turns both cheered J 
and depressed. But when he came back renovated, 
in constitution, buoyant in spirita, and ovcrflowiag 
with kindness towards att whom he met, he was 
bailed with universal joy. A more deep and heart- 
felt welcome was never giveo to any one on his 
return to his native land. 

The annual convention of the diocese was held, ■ 

shortly after his return. The feelings of the clergf 1 

and laity from all parts of the state were in uniscAi 

with those which prevailed in the city, and there 

was therefore a general desire to make a public 

demonstration of them on this interesting occasion. 

But though there were none who did not wish to 

unite in this testimony of gratitude for the happy 

return of the Bishop, yet there were a few who, not 

agreeing with him in some of his opinions, and Id 

the main points of hia policy, were anxious that the 

resolutions should be so framed as merely to express 

. their sentiments of personal attachment and respect, 

I and their high sense of hia usefulness, piety, aod 

' worth. With n view, therefore, to render it ao 

■ unanimous act, some of hia friends, who agreed with 

' him in all points, unhappily yielded to thisconsider- 

ation, atid in a spirit of accommodation, as unusual 

' as it was unwise, drew them up in such a vague and 

f genera) form aa deprived them of all the force, 

i character, and value which could make tbem wor- 

I Vou I. 46 
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thy of hii acceptance. The Bishop had met fiv^ 
clergy and people with a generous warmthi which 
was most cordially reciprocated. He knew thatr 
with very few exceptions, they were of one kearf 
and one soul. He knew on what accounts he wai 
particularly distinguished and esteemed. Any good 
and amiable prelate, however weak, irresoluteraod 
wavering, might have received this praise^ and Aere- 
fore, on the day afler the resolutions were adopted, 
he rose in his place, and in the bitterness of a jeal- 
ons and wounded afiection rejected it with scon. 
Never did I hear any person, in voice, manner, or 
expression, so eloquent. It was all natnre^ feeling 
and passion, wrought up to the highest pitch. ^ ' 
represented this proceeding as a crafty device of to 
opposers, and an act of weak compliance on tk 
part of his friendl;^. Under the appearance of cod- 
gratulation and praise, it left out all those notices 
of the characteristic and prominent points io his 
principles and policy which it had been the laboor 
of his life to extend, through good and ec^U report, 
and in which he placed his glory and pride. It 
neither exhibited him as he was known at home. 
nor as he was valued abroad. It was not agreeabk 
to the just and affectionate tribute which had bee: 
presented to him on his departure, nor was it tlif 
kind of commendation which he coveted on hn 
return. It was a* diluted and weakened praise, 
which was in no way applicable to one who hni 
always stemmed the current of popular opwonf 
and he therefore requested that the resolutions 
should be expunged from the minutes. 
This is the mere faint and imperfect recollecticc 
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of a-flpeccU which wos so bold ntitl powerful, as to 
bow the [learts of the whole assembly as of one 
man. Tlie jiiatnese nnc] force of it were in the main 
universally felt. The particular friends of the 
Bishop were grieved at the pain which they had 
given Iiim, and mortified by the error into which 
they had fiilleD. The resolutions were modified in 
■uch a way as to give them an appropriate character; 
and this fearless vindication of his fame, so fur from 
being regarded as a display of arrogance and pride, 
was only considered as a proof of that elevation of 
mind wliich glories in an honourable courso, rather 
than in undistinguishing and popular applause. 

From thu Rev. Alexander Goodo to Bishop Uo- 
bart. 



'* London, Jan. 6, T826. 

-" JUGUT REV. AND DEAR SIR. 

" Amidst the universal joy which awaited yotif 
arrival at New- York, I trust the humble congrata- J 
lations of the companion of your sojourn in th9 I 
Savoy cottage may not be unacceptable. Permit 
me then most truly to sympiitlase in those feeltngi 
which I know must have glowed in your bosom aC , 
ibe allectionatti expresfiioiiti of delight on the part 
of your countrymen at your safe return t« them. 
Such must indeed bo the highest reward that can 
Await the faitliful steward in this life. May it be 
but the prcludu to that joy unfading which awaits 
the righteous in a better world ! While reading thy 
account of your reception and of yuur addreu lu , 
the convention, 1 could well iniugino what were 
your faelings at the raonieni. The chill dimcie of 
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Bt. Bernard, the pelting storm of the Bonhoomie, 
and the inhospitable reception of the Savoy cottage, 
might well be forgotten in the rapturous enthu^um 
of your countrymen. May it please the Almightf 
long to continue to them the life of their good 
Bishop, and to bless him with health and strength 
to fulfill the duties of his office ! Your kind letter 
to Mr. Norris I presented two days since. He 
received me in a most friendly manner, desired to 
see me as soon as my present duties with Lord 
Bt. Vincent would allow me leisure, and assored 
me that it would give him pleasure to be able t» 
serve me. • ♦ ♦. 

'< Accept, my dear Sir, the grateful assurances of | 
regard from 

** Yours faithfully and affectionately, 

" ALEXANDER GOODE 

'^ Lord St. Vincent begs his kindest remeiB' 
brance.'* 

From Bishop Ravenscroft to Bishop Hobart 

** Raleigh, March 18, 18^ 

" RIGBT REV. AND DEAR SIB, 

" It was my anxiety not to appear indifferent i 
the happy event of your restoration to health, t: 
your family, and to the Church, through the m 
carriage of a letter (which is a very common iim 
that prompted me to write the second time. I 
well knew that you could have time for nothing tat 
to meet and answer the congratulations of yoor 
numerous friends. 

" I thank you very gratefully for the favourAl« 
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opinion you are pleased to entertotn end express 
of ray principles and conduct. Il is refreshing to 
the spirits in an arduous contest, to find that one is . 
not alone ; and it is strengthening to the resolution, . 
to meet the approval of the wise and good on thosa 
points of duty lo which the many are opposed, and 
those who are not so are doubtful, timid, or in- 
different. 

"The situation of this southern country, surreo- ! 
dered for the last forty or fifiy years to the exclusiva 
influence of the Dissenters, left me no nltcrnntivet 

I but to increase that influence by adoptiug half-way ' 
measures, or, by a decided course, to call into action ' 
what was left of predilection for the Church, to 
rally her real friends around her standard, and to 
strike fear into her enemies by the unqualified 

. assertion of her distinctive character; and I have 

I cause of thankfulness beyond expression, that it 
has pleased God to give success so far to the little ' 
I have been enabled to do. The predictions of th« 
. lukewarm and the timid, that I was premature — that 
' the minds of the people were not prepared for it — 
I that even those who were called Episcopuliuna 
f would revolt at the consequences dnuvn from the 
" principles I inculcated — have all been falsiflcd ; and 
■ the cause of the Church has been strengthened 
' from day to day, as consideration of her truly divine 
W character and purpose in the plan of salvation has 
t' been forced upon public attention. Muliitudus have 
W owned to me, that but for the imperious call upon 
li' their most serious consideration, occasioned by 
i^ the announcement of the doctrines of the Church, 
I they might have gone dreaming through life, witliuut 

L . . ._ 
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once realizing their practical use to the aanmoe^ 
of faith. To ibis course I was prompted tbo bj 
having no periodical publication through which to 
awaken attention to the subject and direct the 
judgment. I was therefore obliged to constraetsf 
more official discourses in such wise as to ciB 
forth discussion ; but I did not anticipate that the 
wily Presbyterians would hare swallowed the bail 
so readily. * * *. Their opposition has done more 
for the cause in a year, than withont it conld hm 
been done in ten. It is now, however, too late for 
them to retrieve their error, attention is awakeoe^ 
feeling is roused, and investigation will for e?erk 
in our favour. 

^* Our progress nevertheless is comparatively ibt 
in organizing new congregations. * * *. We witf 
missionaries, and have funds to employ two, be 
cannot obtain them ; yet my hope is strong— it ^ 
not my cause but the Lord's, and his provideocev 
so distinct in his overruling direction of events fo 
the furtherance of that cause, that both my der;; 
and myself are greatly encouraged. That we 
should be of one mind and of one heart, is tf 
unspeakable blessing; and that with this they sbool 
be zealous, evangelical in the just sense of \k 
word, and the majority, men of more than resped' 
able literary attainments, and other qualificadoai 
for the pulpit, renders my station pleasant amid ik 
severe labour I have to encounter. * • ♦. 

" I feel much indebted to Mr. C and toil' 

O for the help and countenance they have fi^ 
me. I need it all. The habits and occupatioos oi 
my best years were not favourable to the retainii^ 
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far lest to the improvement of a good edacation. 
Every hour I have cause to regret that improvidence 
which abandoned the continuation of mental im- 
provement, and in a good degree threw away the 
fruits of care, and pains, and expense in my early 
education. But I foresaw not the use the Lord 
had for me. Wonderful it is that he should have 
sought me out, and what is left of me f wish to be 
all his. Remember me in your prayenn^elp me 
with your counsel — reprove me where I am in error 
or wrong — and believe me, 

'< Very truly and affectionately, 

'' Tour friend and brother in the Lord, 

^ JOHN 8. RAYBNSCROFT.*' 

In the General Convention of 1826 a proposition 
was made by the House of Bishops for sundry altern- 
ations in the Liturgy. The measure was adopted 
by the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, but, 
according to the constitution, it was to be commu- 
nicated in the recess of the sittings of that body to 
the conventions of all the dioceses, and then to be 
acted upon at the following meeting of the General 
Convention. It was understood to have been brought 
forward by Bishop Hobart, and it is therefore neces*- 
sary to explain by what motives he was influenced 
in the suggestion of a plan which was much more 
likely to open a boundless field for discussion than 
to lead to any satisfactory results. It was entirely 
contrary to all his predilections and habits. His 
love of the Liturgy was a passion. His admiration 
of it in every part was so great, that it had even been 
the occasion of cfaargiMg bim with a want of due 
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veneration for the word of God. He had at aO ttom 
enforced the observance of it among his cle^ witli 
the utmost earnestness, solicitude, and zeaL I da 
not remember an instance under any circumitaiiees 
in our parish, of his omitting even those parts wludi 
are left to the discretion of the minister, nor do I 
believe that if the alterations which he proposed, 
and which were also to have been discretionary had 
been adopted, that he would have changed bison 
practice. 

But in certain sections of the Church it had bes 
alleged that the service was too long, and in ny 
commodation to this opinion, many of the clergT,io 
disregard of their solemn obligations and vows^U 
substituted their private will for the public laV' 
This appeared to Bishop Hobart to be such a Mi- 
version of principle as would eventually briog C 
authority and all order into utter contempt I^ 
therefore, the pretext of the undue length of i^ 
service could be removed, and whatever was doubri 
in the construction of a certain rubrick,* by wb^i 
a very common irregularity was justified, were mac- 
clear and indisputable, then every violation of ib 
order of the Church would be without excuse ; at 
he not only believed that it would be witho: 
excuse, but he was even disposed to indulge u 
hope, that it would in a great measure be witboi 
temptation. 

The modifications proposed were such as wotj 
make no striking alteration in the daily servK««^^ 
the Church* In its general form it was to ren^^ 

* The rubrick relati? e to the Ante*Comixumion Swnce^ 
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the same as it had ever been. The change was to 
be entirely confined to the Lessons and the Psalms. 
These were either to be reduced in length to a 
certain extent, or retained in the way originally 
prescribed, at the discretion of the minister. The 
Preface also in the Confirmation Service was to be 
slightly altered, and the Rubriok in relation to the 
Ante-Communion Service to be made so explicit 
as to render the observance of it a matter of the 
clearest and- strictest obligation. 

No change could have been made with less vio- 
lence to the devout feelings and endearing associa- 
tions of our people. It would have been so slight 
in appearance as scarcely to be noticed, and yet the 
abridgment of the Lessons and the Psalms would 
have been so material as to bring the service within 
reasonable bounds, to secure greater uniformity in 
its observance, or to expose its violators to the 
severest censure and reproach. 

The measure was brought forward by Bishop 
Ilobart, with the view of promoting universal har- 
mony and order, and in a spirit of the utmost con- 
ciliation and kindness; which was met with great 
cordiality by some who difiered widely from him ia 
his general views. It was, however, with singular 
frowardness and perversity strongly opposed by 
many of those who were in the constant habit of 
mutilating the Liturgy, as well as by others who 
sacredly observed it, and who dreaded the effects of 
innovation and change. From this double opposi- 
tion, therefore, it was finally rejected. 

The following letter to Bishop Hobart from 
Bishop Ravenscroft, is exceedingly characteristic 

Vol L 47 
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both of the style and temper of the writer. There 
was something remarkable and striking in the historf 
of his life, in the character of his mind, and in the 
boldness and loftiness of his spirit, which nothing 
could daunt. He was nearly of middle age when he 
entered upon the ministry. The early part of hii 
life had been spent in guilty pleasures, his later yean 
in mere worldly pursuits, and the whole in soch t 
forgetfulness of God, that when he was awakened 
to a sense of his condition, he regarded himself u 
the chief of sinners. There was, therefore, sack i 
profound abasement at the recollection of b 
offences, such a broken and contrite heart, sacki 
deep sense of the divine mercy and grace in reclais- 1 
ing him so late from the error of his ways, tbat \ii ' 
soul broke out with the most fervent love to God, aii 
the short remnant of his days was entirely emplojei 
in redeeming the time which be had hitherto m 
pent. A monument of mercy himself^ he preachec 
the unsearchable riches of Christ with the utaws: 
ardour, fidelity, and zeal, holding him up continnaKf 
in all his gracious offices, and through the dififi^ 
blessing winning many souls to him, which ar? 
now the crowns of his rgoicing. But though b 
sanguine temperament was enkindled with all tk 
glow of pious feeling, he was not hurried on ioi 
the extravagances of enthusiasm. He loved aodt 
preached the Gospel of Christ a^ the power of G> 
unto salvation to every one that believeth, but k 
also loved the Church which the Son of God i^J 
purchased with his blood. He looked upon tbes^ 
things as essentially and vitally connected witheaci 
other, and thought that no man had a right to p^ 
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ammder v)hat Ood hath joined together. He there- 
fore regarded wrong views of the ministryi authorityt 
and order of the Church, as material errors. He 
looked upon separation from this ministry as the sin 
of schism — upon a disregard to this authority as dis- 
obedience to Him from whom it was derived-^upon 
a violation of this order as a presumptuous exalta- 
tion of private opinion over public law, a breach of 
sincerity and truth, and a contempt of the most so- 
lemn obligations both to God and man. On all 
points connected with his views of duty, he pro- 
claimed his opinions fearlessly. He acted upon 
them firmly and consistently. He would never 
listen for a moment to the suggestions of policy. 
He would compromit nothing. He would yield no- 
thing. He despised a timid prudence. He shrunk 
from no responsibility. He met error directly, and 
was sure that truth would always triumph, if man- 
fully defended. In the contemplation of the moral 
sublimity of his character, we feel a respect for it 
approaching almost to veneration. 

And yet this man, so stern and inflexible in his 
defence of the truth, and so lofty in the eyes of his 
fellow-meni was like a child in his lowliness in the 
sight of God. 

His talents were suited to his character. His 
bold thoughts were expressed in a strong and mas- 
culine style, and his controversies were conducted 
with great ability and spirit. With less theological 
learning than many others, and in a great measure 
by the acuteness and vigour of his natural powers^ 
he established his own positions well, triumphantly 
exposed the weakness and fallacies of his anta- 
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gonist, and wit, sarcasm, and reasoning, all blendiRF 
together, made him one of the most fornudable 
assailants of Presbytery which our country hnn 
produced. 

But while, as one of the most sincere and devoiil 
men that ever lived, (even those who differed froo 
him being the judges,) and one of the most zealous 
and able defenders of evangelical truth and apos- 
tolic order, he is worthy of the utmost admiratioor 
yet it must be acknowledged by his warmest friends, 
that his great qualities were alloyed by some d 
those infirmities which seem to be inseparable froo 
our nature. He was undoubtedly too harsh aoi 
violent in the condemnation of those who difiered 
from him in opinion, and too unqualilSed in the jad^ 
ment of their motives ; and in his noble zeal for tk 
eause of truth, he sometimes lost sight of Christia: 
charity. These exceptions, it appears to me, ar? 
the only ones which need to be made in regard:: 
the following letter of Bishop Ravenscroft, ore* 
any other which may be afterwards introduced. 

" Raleigh, May 30, 182: 

•* RIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

" Your favour of the 25th reached me to-ds^ 
accompanied by two copies of the address on i: 
present bug-bear of high and low Church— t^^ 
watch-word of a party, too unprincipled, I fear, ■ 
be wrought upon by fact or argument. I trust I u- 
not exceed, in thus expressing myself; but, ^^^^ 
with their cant, and what with their artful adspts* 
tion of their outcry to popular delusion, I can ^^ 
nothing of sincere though misdirected opinion, b- 
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roach of reasoned and calculated contrivance to 
overthrow that polity which the most solemn obli- 
gations require them to defend. Though provi- 
dentially defeated for the present, and for which 
the Church cannot be sufficiently thankful, I agree 
with you in opinion, that this defeat is not decisive 
as to the fate of the party. It still exists, and will 
continue to mature its plans with more caution and 
deeper counsels, waiting for the next vacancy in 
the episcopate to try their strength, and either gain 
their object in a bishop after their own heart, or 
obtain occasion against the bishops, from their 
refusal to admit an improper person into their body. 
This, I doubt not, is a part of their plan — a kind 
of reserve to appeal to public feeling upon, as a 
persecuted body of pious men, denied the rights of 
conscience. I trust, however, that there will be 
firmness enough in a majority of the bishops to 
commit the cause to God, by cleaving to principle 
at every hazard — refusing every attempt at com- 
promise. In the meantime much may be done to 
give more correct views to the great body of our 
laity, and to expose their artful and dangerous pro- 
ceedings. 

** On the subject of the Liturgy I have but one fear^ 
and that is, that the bishops are not prepared to 
apply the only remedy, which is, no longer to wink 
at infrnctions of the Kubricks, but to stand prepared 
to enforce the discipline of the Church against all 
ofienders. Let this be done in one or two plain 
cases, and I doubt not the result ; whereas, by con- 
tinuing to act upon the present principle of forbear- 
ance, those who act irregularly are encouraged to 
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persevere, from the calculation that it is feaririijcb 
operates with the bishops — that they are too strong 
a party for the law to nieddle with ; and thus adooble 
evil is produced ; the government is weakeoed,and 
its opponents increased, both numerically and m 
confidence. I trust you will pardon the freedom 
with which I venture to show mine opinion: but, as 
I am sure that we (the bishops) possess, individoallf 
and collectively, the means to put a stop to this 
increasing and ruinous evil, I had rather it should 
thus be met, and promptly too, than by further tem- 
porising, feed the flame of discontent and disanios^ 
until we have to mourn over a catastrophe wiues 
firmness and decision would have averted.* 

** While happily free myself from the remotot 
cause of uneasiness as to this point, I yet feel for 
those who are otherwise situated, and would gladh 
aid in any way to bring about a more favourabli 

* The firmness of Bishop Ravenscroft \ras once, as he hia*^ 
informed me, put to a severe test, which, however, was found saS* 
cient for the occasion. One of the dioceses had elected a presb^ 
as an assistant bishop, on the express condition that he should ex, 
as a matter of course, on the demise of the bishop, succeed to i^ 
jurisdiction. Bishop Ravenscroft looked upon this as utterly wr(%' 
and though a canon was passed at the time to prevent its recurreaoe. 
he would by no means ^ve his consent to the act. Besides, J 
reference to the presbyter elected, though he was his dear tfi 
personal friend, and though with a single exception, he had oetff 
known one whose walk was nearer to God, yet it was his opinion 
that he had not that regard to the distinctive principles and usi^ 
of the Church which fitted him to be one of her principal oven^''' 
On both these accounts, therefore. Bishop Ravenscroft disappr*^ 
of his appointment to the office, and accordingly he neither co^ 
be prevailed upon to sign his testimonials nor to assist in hiicflt- 
secration. 
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State of things. With the help of God I shall watch 
to keep my diocese free from this infection. Nor 
will I ordain any man whom I have snfficieot ground 
to suspect of laxity or disaffection to the distinctive 
principles of the Church. Let all walk by this rule, 
and Dr. -^^— -'s increasing evangelicals will disappear 
like the morning dew. 

^* Your affectionate friend and brother, 

•• JOHN S. RAVENSCROFT.** 

In the summer of 1827 Bishop Hobart set out 
upon his tour of Episcopal duty, with the intention 
of extending it to Green-Bay, in order to visit the 
Oneida Indians, whom he still considered as under 
bis pastoral charge; but finding it impossible to 
accomplish the journey consistently with other 
necessary duties in his diocese, he did not reach 
this remote point, and postponed it till the following 
summer. He proceeded, however, as far as Detroit, 
where he gratified the people of our communion 
exceedingly, by the novel visit of a Protestant Bi- 
shop, performed the interesting ceremony of laying 
the corner-stone of the first Episcopal Church, and 
administered the rite of confirmation. 

No man was ever more careful than Bishop 
Hobart to regulate his public conduct by general 
principles, nor more ready in applying these princi- 
ples to particular cases. And when his mind was 
clearly made up as to the correctness of the rule, 
he never suffered himself to be moved by temporary 
expedients, by personal feeling, by popular excite- 
ment, by the desire of praise, or fear of clamour and 
reproach, but went on steadily and firmly in his 
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course. To men of narrow and wavering nifadi^ 
who could neither comprehend a subject ia all its 
bearingSi nor act with resolution even upon their 
own convictionSi his conclusions- at times seemed 
rash and preciptate, his conduct harsh and aogrt- 
cious, and his perseverance and consistency mere 
obstinacy and pride. But he generally secured it 
once the approbation of the bold and sagaciotu; 
and notwithstanding temporary opposition, tcit 
often succeeded in finally carrying with him ibe 
public mind. 

The following letters are striking illustratiooi a' 
the peculiarity in his character which we have ju: 
described. 

" Answer of the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart ton ! 
invitation to a public dinner given in this city oa I 
the 8th of January, 1828, in honour of the victory CJ 
New-Orleans." 

" New^ York, Jan. 2, ISS 

" GENTLEMEN, 

" Professing a most warm and decided atiacin 
ment to the republican institutions of my couotr 
I have yet always deemed it expedient, consideric: 
my particular office and station, never publicly: 
connect myself with any of the political parties ^^ 
have divided the nation. I hope you will think tb 
this rule is, for me, a safe and proper one ; and '^ 
conformity to it, I must beg your permission to i- 
cline the distinction which you so politely offer iot. 
of being present at the public dinner on the 6tb 
instant. 

" I trust you will believe my assurance, thai t 
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thas declining the hooour which you intend me, I 
am not influenced by any wont of sensibility to the 
importance of the event which you design to cele- 
brate; and, least of all, of respect for you, or for 
the numerous class of citizens whom you represent. 
" i have the honour to be, gentlemen, &c. 

" J. H. HOBART. 

" To Wm. M. Price, Etq. Sfc. S^c." 

"Letter from the Right Rev. Bishop Ilobart to 
the Mayor of New- York, in reply to a request of 
the Corporation of the City, that the Clergy would 
notice in their pulpits the recent decease of his 
Excellency the Governor of the State." 



" I have this day received from the Clerk of the 
Corporation of the City a copy of a resolution of the 
. Common Council, in which ' the Reverend the 
Clergy of the City are respectfully requested to no- 
tice, in an appropriate and solemn manner, in their 
respective churches to-morrow, the deep bereave- 
ment sustained by our common country, by the 
death of our chief magistrate and fellow-cilizeo, 
De Witt Clinton.' 

** As I feel myself under the necessity of decliniog 
to comply with this request in Trinity Church, and 
at St. Paul's and St. John's Chapels, of which 1 have 
the parochial charge, I hope you will permit mc, in 
order to prevent misconception, to state the rensoni 
which have influenced mc in this determination. 

" The prostitution of religion to the purposes of 
secular policy has produced the greatest mischiefs; 

Vol I. 48 
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and I conceive that the aludioiis •eparatioo of t&e 
Church from the State, which characterisses our i^ 
publican constitution, » deaig^Bed to prevent nligioo 
and its ministers from being made 8ubser?ieflt to 
ttie views of those who, from time to time, may id- 
minister public affairs. But if the civil or munici- 
pal authority may desire the clergy ^ to notice, io a 
appropriate and solemn manner/ the death of tiie 
chief magistrate of a state, the request may be ex- 
tended to every distinguished citizen who has fiDeJ 
a public office; and thus the miaistrationsof tk 
clergy may be made to advance the infloeocetf 
political men and political measures — an evil te 
which, in the old world, the most unhappy efteb 
have resulted, and against which, in this country, R 
should most sedulously guard. 

" The character of the individual, too, wko?^ 
memory is to receive these high religious hoDOd'^ 
may not render him worthy of this sacred distincaofl; 
or, in seasons of great political excitement, he dsj 
be as obnoxious to one portion of the commuDitrt: 
he is the idol of another; and thus the clerffT, wfr.^ 
should be devoted to the exercise of their spirius . 
functions, may be drawn into the ranks of parn 
and suffer in its rude conflicts. In almost eftr . 
case, from the varying opinions of the relative mer^ . 
of public men, the ministers of religion, in theetp^ | 
city of eulogists, may as much fall short of tk 
ardent expectations of some, as they may ezcceu 
the more sober estimate of others. There n bc 
view of this matter which does not, in my judfseD^ 
present serious objections to a compliance withilit 
request of the Corporation. 
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^< As far as my private feelings are coDcernedi it 
would be most grateful to me to bear my public 
testimony to the eminent talents, the civil services, 
and the private virtues, of the lamented chief magis- 
trate of the state — and, most certainly, great defer- 
ence is due to a request of the functionaries of the 
city in which I am a minister: but paramount 
considerations of duty will prevent my compliance 
with a request which, in the principle that it involves^ 
and in the precedent which it will establish, appears 
to me of dangerous tendency, in regard to the spirit 
of our free constitutions, and to the interests of 
religion, and the character and influence of its 
ministers. 

^* I have the honour to be, 
'' With great respect, 

** Your most obedient servant, 

«* J. H. HOBART. 

^ Saturday, Feb. 16, 1828." 

From Bishop Ilobart to the Rev. Mr. Ives.* 

'' Wanaw, Sept. 15, 1828. 

" MY DEAR SIR, 

** I received your letter containing the melancholy 

news of Dr. Feltus' death, of which, however, I was 

previously apprized, by a letter from Dr. Onderdonk. 

It is truly, privately ond publicly, a severe dispensar 

tion of Providence. He was exceedingly useful in 

his congregation, and daily becoming more aad 

' more attached to the cause of sound Cburcli prin»- 
f 

• Nov Biabop oTNofUi-CMfoUM. 
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ciples ; and to me uniformly and warmly kind. God 
grant that his congregation may be saved fiomooe 
of different views and policy. Rumour is ofiea on- 
founded in her reports ; but it has been whispend 
that your name has been mentioned ; of coonel 
conclude you cannot think far a tnanunt of leafio; 
St. Luke's, even should it be in your power. 

'^ I have not heard from home, except through yoo, 
since I left Troy. I hope to find a letter at 6eDer& 
Let some of the family write to me immediatdr, 
directing to UnadiUa, Otsego county, Nno-Yori 
The country through which I have passed has bees 
more sickly than ever was known ; but, thank Goi, 
I have been well. 

'' Every day I am led to exclaim — ^ The hamtf 
is great, but the labourers are few :' with such i 
harvest at home, such a want of labourers hin 
must we be searching for a harvest abroad ! T: 
me it seems not only absurd, but wrong. * * *. 

" Affectionately yours, 

" J. H. HOBIBT* 

From Bishop Ravenscroft to Bishop Hobart 
" WUliamsborough, N. C. Nov. 13, 18? 

"BIGHT REV. AND DEAR SIR, 

'' I have been balancing for weeks whether r 
write to you or to wait for a clearer indication ci 
the disturbance to the Church, which I anticip^^ 
from the measures contemplated in the dioce^ ^^ 
Virginia. Perhaps I fear without cause ; perhaps 
I am doubtful where I might be confident. I confess 
I am full of apprehension. 
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" I learn from a source cotitled to credit, tliat the 
change proposed in the ecclesiastical conetitutioa 
of that diocese will be carried, though not without , 
oppoeilion ; and if so, what in such event is liltely 
to be the course pursued by the House of Bishops 1 
what ought to be their course under existing cir- 
cumstaaces T and what the probability that the real 
interests of the Church and of true religion will 
prevail against the specious but fallacious pretence 
of maintaining peace by yielding to innovation! ^ 

" These are subjects which haunt mc, I may 
almost say, and which even the anxiety consequent 
on the daily decline of my poor wife's health cannot 
shut out. Is it proper that some interchange of 
opinion between the bishops should take place I 
* • *. Is it proper and prudent that precautionary 
measures should be set on foot, while the danger 
may be considered as only possible! And may I 
request your view of the whole 1 • • ". 

" I greatly regret that so little intercourse takea 
place between the bishops, as I have reason per- I 
sonally to lament. I do not think it is right, offici- 
ally speaking, and certainly the late and present I 
state and temper of the American Church colls fur 
concert, union, and firmness amongst those who, ai I 
watchmen, stand answerable not only for prcseaC i 
but for future interests, and these such as involve | 
the glory of God and the salvation of men. j 

" 1 need not say, I trust, that 1 shall rejoice to J 
hear from you, to receive the benefit of your greatef 1 
experience, more extended range of observation, 
and intimate knowledge of character, and that I 
isball most readily communicate that information 
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which a kDOwledge of the principles and fiewi of 
the leaders in Virginia, acquired by a ser^ o[ 

six years as their fellow presbyter, has gifei ae. 

« • « 

• 

** For the re-entablishment of my healthy not 
much improved, I am debarred from mjr uaul 
course of visitations during the winter. But it 
would still have been thus, in the providence of 
Almighty God, by the serious, I fear 1 may w, 
hopeless state of Airs. Ravenscroft's health, over 
whose daily decaying frame I have to watch coe- 
tinually. She is, however, patient and cheerfi 
possessing ' the confidence of a certain faith, id 
the comfort of a reasonable, religious, and kd] 
hope,' for which I heartily thank an ever gracioa 
God, and pray that the like consolation may k 
yours and mine in that trying season. 

" Your affectionate friend and brother, 

" JOHN S. RAVENSCROn " 

There is a very important feature in the pubu: 
character of Bishop Hobart, which, perhaps, in ik 
first place, contributed more than any thing else:: 
his elevation to the Episcopal office, and after hi 
had attained it, to the increase of his influence ac: 
consideration, that I find myself unable to represeDi 
except in a very imperfect and general manner 
His talents for public business were of the highefi 
order. Fond of its excitement, patient of all ^j 
details, clear and sagacious in his views, promp^^ 
action, full of resources, there was nothing vii^^ 
he did not understand, and nothing which he waiS 
not at all times prepared to engage in with interest 
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and to act upon with decision. He was, therefore, 
one of the few who form the life and soul of every 
public assemblyi and who influence, direct, and con- 
trol its deliberations. Without being forward or 
assuming, be was always self-possessed, confident 
in his own powers, prepared for any emergency, and 
roused to a more vigorous exertion of his intellect 
when taken by surprise. On occasions of this kind 
he not only spoke with ease and fluency, but some- 
times rose to a high and commanding eloquence.* 
But though it is well known that he took a most 
active part as a presbyter in the business of our 
State Convention, that from an early period of his 
ministry he made himself conspicuous in the general 
councils of the Church, and that he exercised a 
great degree of influence at a later period in the 
House of Bishops, yet it is difficult to point out the 



* The late Rufus King, who was an admirable judge of the wisdom 
and eloquence in others, of which he himself furnished so illustrious 
an example, entertained the most favourable opinion of Bishop 
Hobart in regard to both. In a communication which I have re- 
ceived from Charles King, Esq. he remarks, that he has *^ heard his 
father more than once, in adverting to the influence which the 
Bishop exercised in various deliberative bodies where they met, 
speak with high admiration of his powers and promptness as a 
debater. He often used to say, that if the Bishop had been a 
politician instead of a derg}'man, he could not have failed of 
frtitaining and preserving a great ascendency in public assemblies, 
by those qualities of his mind which enabled him to perceive with 
intuition the weak points of an adversary's argument, and urge with 
convincing earnestness the strong points of hb own. When to this 
was added that sincerity of purpose which was so obvious in all 
that he said, it may readily be believed that it was diSiciih to with- 
•tandUm.*' 
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important questions in which he was enpged, or 
the occasions on which he was particnlariy diitio- 
guished ; for no record is kept of the debalei in 
our conventions, and little else can be learned fnn 
the Journals than the result of their proceediagi. 
The persons with whom he acted before his elen- 
tion to the Episcopal office, are for the most port 
dead, and at this distance of time accurate infonu- 
tion on these points cannot be obtained from thoff 
who are living. The same remarks may in a greit 
measure be applied to the more private discosBioBi 
in which he was engaged in the House of Bidiopi^ 
In the autumn of 1828 the plan of a clerici/M- 
sociation was formed by a few of the clergj in the 
city of New- York and its immediate neighbourhood; 
the object of which was declared to be '^ the prono' 
tion of the personal piety and the official usefulnes 
of its members by devotional exercises, and by cot- 
versation on missionary and such other religioD.^ 
subjects as might conduce to mutual edificatioa.' 
The purity of intention on the part of those by whos 
it was instituted, and the fair promise of usefulDess 
which it held out, would have commended it to the 
favour of common observers ; but the Bishop, witi 
his usual penetration and sagacity, observed ioi. 
those seeds of evil and discord which would inevit- 
ably spring up amidst the good fruits, and endea- 
voured at once to check its establishment and grovrtfc 
Fond of the good old paths, and witnessing li^ 
happy effects of a strict adherence to all the usi:es 
of our Church, he was not easily led astray bj spe- 
cious appearances, but preferred the sure advant- 
ages of experience to the uncertain hopes of noveltj 
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and innovation. He therefore regarded thia schema 
with a scrutinizing eySf and when he had surveyed it 
in all its tendencies and probable results, and was 
satisfied of its inexpediency, he communicated his 
opinions to the clergyman by whom it was originally 
proposed^ with the earnest desire that it might be 
abandoned. After a kind discussion of the subject 
between them, the Bishop entertained the hope that 
there would be an end of the matter, and the un-« 
doubted conviction that it would not be finally re- 
solved on without further communication with hinn 
In this, however, his frank and confiding nature 
misled him.^ The Bishop soon learned that a meet- 
ing ef several of the clergy had been called, with a 
view of organizing the plan. He immediately re- 
solved on seeing two«of them, and stated earnestly 
and solicitously, but with as much mildness as was 
in his power, the reasons which convinced him thatf 
laudable as was their object, the plan which they 
proposed for accomplishing it was inexpedient and 
unnecessary. A statement nearly similar was also 
made on a different occasion, in a spirit of frankness 
and kindness, to another of the clergymen who took 
the lead in the measure. But notwithstanding all 
these conciliatory and precautionary measures, not- 
withstanding his objections, his wishes, and almost 
his solicitations, he found that his endeavours were 
unavailing. The association was organized. Efforts 
were made to extend it. It was publicly announced 

* SomethiDg must have been said, probably in a courteous way, 
and with a view of getting rid of the subject, which admitted of this 
inference, though it might not have been so thought nor intended 
on the part of the speaker. 
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aod applauded in' a religious piiper, without an/ 
authority indeed on the part of the society, bot a» 
the same time without any expression of diaf^earare 
at the publicity which was given to it. 

Under these circumstances, what was the Bishop 
to do! Was it to be expected that he whonerer 
shrunk from the discharge of his duty on account of 
the consequences, who had struggled through hii 
whole life with difficulties, and overcome them, wbo» 
spirit alwajrs rose up to the emergency and prepared 
him to meet it with firmness and vigotiry wasii 
sink down on this occasion in timidity and silence! 
Such, however, in contradiction to his well bom 
character, appear^ to have been the conclumof 
those by whom his wishes were opposed ; aodsati 
indeed, would have been the oOnduct of an ordioiiT 
man : for it was a most delicate and critical con- 
juncture. He was called upon to express his dis- 
approbation of the course which had been pursoai 
by some of the most popular and influentid of ia 
presbyters, for whom he entertained a sincere es- 
teem. He was to act in opposition to a schciK 
which, having for its avowed object the promotioi 
of their personal piety and ministerial usefulness 
would seem to those who only looked at the surface 
of things, without considering all their bearings an: 
consequences, worthy of the highest approbation asi 
praise. He saw that his conduct would be liableu 
misconstruction on the part of those honest sd 
sincere persons who would not give themsekes^'i^ 
trouble to think, and to the perversion of the self- 
righteous and Pharisaical, who would not view it 
according to charity and truth. While contendiflj 
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1br*wbat he deemed the best Interesti of religion, 
he was aware that his piety itself might be called in 
^question. Id the prospect, therefore, of the pain 
which he must give to those from whom he difTeredi 
and the misconception, odium, and abuse which he 
knew that he would draw upon himself, he might 
well consider the step which it was necessary for 
him to take as *^ one gf the moi^t harassing events 
of a trying episcopate of eighteen years." 

But these considerations did not move him. He 
prepared an exposition of his conduct and views, in 
the form of a Pastoral Letter to the clergy and laity 
of bis diooese. In order to make himself still more 
sure of the propriety of his course, he read it to a 
few of those friends in whom, from their respect for 
his character, their admiration of bis policy, and 
long-tried attachment to his person, he could en* 
tirely confide, and who valued him too much to 
encourage him in any measure of which they did not 
honestly and cordially approve. They all agreed 
in opinion, that the publication of the Letter was 
due to himself and the Church. For my own part, 
having looked upon the line of distinction which 
was about to be drawn by this society between 
those who should unite with it and those who should 
not, as one which, in the spirit of the day, would 
necessarily bring some odium on the latter, and 
perhaps hinder their usefulness, I not only re- 
garded it with dislike, but with a degree of anxiety 
and dread. The conduct of the Bishop, therefore, 
in thus interposing himself as a shield for the pro- 
tection of others, and bearing the whole reproach 
thimself, struck me as a noble and magnanimous 
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act ; and I could not forbear from telling hioii that 
the course he was pursuing seemed to me do lest 
generous than correct: He replied, that hislifebad 
been a scene of constant agitation, that be longed 
for repose, and that he had never before taken asy 
step with so much reluctance ; but that his duty 
was plain^ and it must be done. 

I shall now give the substance of the PartonI 
Letter. The Bishop first remarks, that '^ a minovt) 
of the clergy have thought themselves warrantedia 
assuming" the title of the Protestant Episcopal (%- 
rical Association of the city of New- York, "of wiid 
the Bishopi and a large majority of the FrotesM 
Episcopal clergy of the city are not members.' As 
he ought certainly not to be inferior to othen ia 
solicitous efforts to promote his own piety, offidd 
usefulness and edification, as well as of the clergy, 
he thinks it essential that he should exhibit ^ 
reasons why those efforts have not been directed u ; 
favour of an association whose object appears v ^ 
commendablci but against it. After an accoaot>^ 
bis endeavours, which I have already related, ^ 
prevent the organization of the society, he procceoj 
to state the arguments which he then briefly urge.1 ' 
somewhat more in detail. ' 

'' 1. Though every clergyman should aim atibf 
greatest piety and zeal, and with this view shoui: 
devote himself habitually, and earnestly, and (^ 
vently to private reading, meditation, and pra.^^» 
and should avail himself of occasional opportusiO^' 
of counsel and converse with his brethren ; y^^ 
organized clerical associations for prayer and ipi^ 
tual conversation, and expounding of Scripture, ba« 
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a atroDg tendency to become the theatres of spiritual 
vanity and ostentation, and of that peculiar and 
artificial language of religion which is significantly 
denoted by the term cant; and than which there is 
not any thing more offensive to the delicacy, sim- 
plicity, and purity of genuine piety. 

'' 2. As in these association s, excitement is the 
object, a more than ordinary glow of religious feel- 
ing, begin, as they may, in chastened spiritual con- 
versation, in a well ordered prescribed form of 
devotion, the excited fervour of some at least will 
soon require conversations more impassioned, and 
devotions more Urdent. The heats of enthusiasm 
will soon inflame religious Conversation, and ex- 
tempore prayers, stirring up the apimal passions, 
displace the dull routine of prescribed formularies. 
Some may oppose and strive to check the departure 
from sobriety, but they will soon be set down as 
formalists; and retiring from a whirlwind which 
they have been instrumental in exciting, but which 
they cannot control, they must see it assailing and 
weakening, if ndt subverting, those barriers which 
public reason has established against private fancy, 
and those provisions which the wisdom and the piety 
of the Church have settled for the preservation of * 
Christian unity and the regulation of the devotion 
of her members. All this is in the ordinary course 
of human nature — all this is abundantly exhibited in 
the history of the Church of England in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and the first Charles."* 

* At that time* accordiog to the account of Fuller, it was cof- 
toraary for " the ministers of the same precitfct^ bjr their own 
appointment* to meet at the principal {dace tberein. The junior 
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'< At a much more recent period, in the eflrJier 
part of the last century, clergymen of the Churcfa 
of England, with precisely the same plea which 
is now urged, the defective piety and zeal of the 
clergy, formed an association for the ' promotioDof 
personal piety and for mutual edification,' wbU 
produced a schism in that Church, and led to (k 
rejection both of her 'worship and ministry.'' 

divines went first into the pulpit, and lor half an hour, more orkft 
treated upon a portion of Scripture, formerly, by a joiat ajRCMr 
assigned unto him. After him four or five more, obserraf ikr 
seniority, successively dilated on tke same text. At last i in* 
divine, appointed on purpose, made the cloiuig sermon/' istfifier- 
wards delivered his remarks jupon the dispourses of the rest. ^Thes 
all was ended, as it began, with a solemn prayer, and atipci^ 
refection of those ministers, the next time of their meednc** 
appointed, text assigned, preachers were deputed, a new moAeatf 
elected, or 'the old one continued, and so all were dismissed.'' 

These prophesyings, as they were called, were attended »x . 
manifold evils, a departure from the established ritual of the Cn::^ 
an unbecoming rivalry among the clergy, ^ the depression of *^=' 
merit in those ministers \vho " were profitable preachers in -■■' 
private parishes, but who were loath to appear in this pabli:^' 
which made them undeservedly slighted and' neHected bv oik:' 
the encouragement of vanity in many young men, whoki^' 
'* more boldness than learning, readiness than solidity, carried s*' 
the credit, to the great disheartening of those of more age ^^ 
ability;" "jarring and personal reflections,^ which often ik.f- 
the harmony of this concert of preachers, impertinent excL^- 
from their text, to inveigh against the discipline and govemm'^' 
the Church," and various other inconveniences, which roadf =i* 
prejudicial to the ordinary services of the sanctuary on the U>i' 
day, and to the interests of true religion and virtue. 

" It is to be observed, that as these prophesyinirs we:^ ^-^^ 
and those of the Clerical Association private^ the above reniTvi» 
not apply to the latter. The attentive observer, however, ^' " 
fail to see in how many respects" th«y •• are strictly apptictblfr'' 
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*' 9. Cofifveriatian on religious subjects** '' tmoog 
clergymen, on the spirit and the duties of their 
office," and ** the various topics of theology, when 
it takes place in their ordinary intercourse," ** and 
especially that converse, in which congenial friends 
pour into each other's bosoms their thoughts and 
their trials," ** which a delicate mind would" feel a 
reluctance in exposing more publicly, ** is highly 
inspiriting, consolatory, and edifying. These art- 
le ss unpremeditated effusions, this ^ sweet counsel,' 
these * words in season,' ^ how good they are 1' But 
send me to a meeting organized with its presiding 
officer, its secretary, its book of minutes, &c. &rC. in 
which I must talk spiritually, in which lam to prepare 
to talk spiritually, in which the emulation may be 
who can talk most spiritually — the charm is gone ; 
formality takes the place of simplicity, stateliness 
of ease, artificial or enthusiastic fervour of genuine 
feeling, the clergyman as he would fain others 
should think him to be, of the clergyman as he 
really is. And as there is to be di^cumon— dis- 
cussion on subjects formally proposed, it is we^Il if 
% spirit does not creep in very different from that of 
mildness, meekness, and humility — well if ' they 
who are of like passions with other men,' do not 
begin to contend for victory instead of truth ; and 
to take the field as opposing champions of this or 
that opinion, this or that system of policy, this or 
that minute point of theological criticism, this or 
that mode of phraseology. Well will it be if what 
began for ' mutual edification' does not end in 
mutual strife. Is all this imaginary 1 A clerical 
association which once existed in our own country^ 
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would prove that the picture here drawn ii taken 
from the life.'^ 

** 4. But most exceptionable are these derieal 
associations when viewed as to the ease with wloch 
they may be made the powerful ingtrumenticf 
intrigue f and engines cf party. 

" That such is the tendency" or '* design" of the 
present, ** he is far from asserting." '^ Bat no U- 
lacy is greater than that which views a measure ii 
itself independently of its remote consequeoee^ 
and of its operation as a precedent^ and whtfk 
determines the character and tendency of taaoat 
tions in their long continued and changing ekds 
from the particular cast of the one which A the 
moment is before us. What are the associiMi 
now under consideration? Bands of clergy omte' 
by the strongest ties, those of spiritual feeling oi 
religious zeal. Give an impetus in any directiofik' 
one of these associations, and with what force aoii 
efficiency would it move ! Let the power that pf^ 
the impetus be acquired by one or. more membei^ 
of these associations, and who will say that they vii^ < 
not be made the instruments of faction, and tk 
engines of party 1 And most to be dreaded are tb^ . 
under the popular form in which, in many respeci* 
our Church is in this country organized. Or 
bishops, various officers intrusted with importac^ 
duties, standing committees, &c. &c." and deputi^ 
to the General Convention, " are elective. ^Vi^ 
then our ecclesiastical system is thus popul^^'^ 
its organization, of how great importance is t ^^ 
guard against the operations of faction and pa^V 
influence ! 
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^' Nor is the danger ideal, that these associations 
will travel beyond their professed designs. The 
glory of God, the extension of the kingdom of Christ* 
the good of the Church, are objects so momentous, 
that they will, in those periods of excitement which 
these associations aim at producing, be considered 
as a complete justification of recommendations, and 
finally resolves and plans of various and probably 
conflicting kinds. 

'' The laity have cause to fear the power of the 
clergy only when that power is exercised" in self- 
created, irresponsible associations. The legitimate 
Episcopal authority is liable to most danger from 
the clergy in these easily perverted societies, which 
may soon be applied to influence and control not 
only the Bishops, but the diocesan convention of 
clergy and laity. Counsel which, if given individually 
by clergymen, a bishop ought to receive with respect, 
and to consider with deference ; he would feel it his 
duty to decline if it assumed the imposing and con- 
trolling character of a resolve or recommendatioA 
from organized associations, who, even if they should 
not encroach on the powers of the convention of the 
diocese, would prove in this body dangerous instru- 
ments of intrigue and faction. 

*^ 5. These associations for promoting personal 
piety and mutual edification, by devotional exercises 
and religious conversation, &c. will become not only 
the instruments but the invidious badges o{ party. 

*^ Those who engage in them, however they may 
disclaim the representation, will be held up as more 
evangelical, more spiritual, more devoted to their 
Master's service, than those who do not avail them- 
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•elves of tbeee plausible means of personal pietj 
and mutual edification. These latter must explain 
and justify themselves — criaiinations and Fecnmiiia- 
tions ensue — party spirit is engc^ndered — and looo 
the clergy will be ranged in the parties of spiritsd 
and piousi and secular and formal. No person cu 
doubt that such must be the issue, who attendi to 
the principles of human nature, to the workings of 
the human feelings, or to the facts which daily pre- 
sent themselves. Are not certain bishops and clerjr 
now constantly charged with being bigotted, od 
formal, and anti-evangelical, because they resolotdj^ 
maintain the distinguishing principles and iutitih 
tions of their Church, in opposition to opiniwaBd 
practices which, in their judgment, would leiken 
and finally subvert bothi And will not tbejiW 
for whatever purpose, employ these weapons of 
attack, find a new and powerful one in the charge 
that what they will doubtless extoll as a mo5i 
laudable plan of promoting clerical piety and e<^ 
cation, is not only discouraged, but disapproved:! 
by a bishop and many of his clergy? 

" It was this last consideration which** the Bisk; 
^ pressed with the most earnestness on the valuab! 
and respectable clergymen whom he addressed 
with the view of inducing them to relinquish t- 
plan of a clerical association in this city, which tli^ 
had formed. For admitting that they could notf^ 
the force of his objections, and that, in this propv*^ 
measure, one of disputed policy, and not cert£^'f 
of conscience, no deference was due to theopiaioQ^ 
and feelings of the individual who holds the moK 
responsible station in the diocese ; yet the coDtcin 
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plated association would certainty occasion divisions 
among us, auH become a new source of party spirit. 
Those of the clergy and himself who did not join 
in the association, would appear before the public 
in the unpleasant light of not participating in the 
means which others of their brethren use and extoll 
for the promotion of personal piety and mutual 
edification. And he, therefore, with all deference, 
submitted to ihem, whether, aa a matter of peace 
I and unity, of delicacy and kindnesa to their Bishop 
I and brethren, inasmuch as it would not be pre- 

I tended that the association proposed was essential 
to personal piety and edification ; and as both could 
I be promoted by other modes to wliich there could 
i be no possible exception ; as the measure therefore 
I could not be absolutely necettary, it was not expe- 
dient to relinquisli it. 

" They seemed at the time affected by the coo- 
•ideration; and he wns sanguine in the hope that 
they would be conclusively so. For thus he reiisoned 
with himself Mere mtn of the world cngiigcd in 
any associiition, would deem it unkind, if not inde- 
corouB, to adopt any measure not essential, which 
was disagreeable lo a respectable portion of their 
Bfl80ciate!<, and which might subject those associate* 
to misreprescnlation and oiiium. On Christians 
this delicate consideration towards their brethren 
io the family of the same divine Lord, is a duty 
much more obligatory. On tlie ministers of Cliriat 
this ready relinquishment of whatever is not etnen- 
Hal, in deference to the wishes, ihi; feelings, and 
the characters of a respectable portion of their 
brethren, and of him who \s set over tham in the 
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Lord, seemed to him an imperative act of delicacj, 
kindoessy and duty, not permitting a moment's 
besit^tioil. 

''For admitting that the evil would not/' as he wis 
fully persuaded it would, '' very much overbaiaoGe 
the good ; yet in all plans of disputed policy, the 
decisive question ought to be — Can we do witboot 
them, and thus avoid the evils which there is ream 
to fear will ensue from them t And who will fori 
moment pretend that associations of the descripdao 
of the one under consideration, are essential to the 
personal piety, official usefulness, and edificatioo d 
the clergy t To suppose so, would be to cant a 
libel on the thousands and hundreds of thouawbof 
ministers who, without these means, have pomed, 
M burning and shining lights, their luminous coone 
to the bright day of heavenly glory. Let a clergymc 
in private read, and meditate and pray. Above £ 
let him cherish the ^j9tW< of supplication: liftiD«yc? 
at all times, and in all places, unseen and unnoticeJ 
by the world, but seen and heard by his heaven^ 
Master, his heart and affections in prayer for ever 
spiritual blessing which he needs as a Christian ao: 
as a minister of the Lord. In the social circle o 
his brethren, in those clerical meetings which tl:c 
various exigencies of the Church render necessary 
and in the more confined groupe of those wbos 
congeniality of temper and views, or other circac- 
stances draw together, let him indulge, as oppor-^ 
nity offers, in converse as to all the points by vf^^ 
he may be excited or edified. He will enjoy ^' 
cient means of personal piety and edification. 

^' In these exercises, which have been tested aoi 
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found adequate to their holy end, by a aeries of the 
most pious and faithful ministers who, in successire 
agesi have adorned the Church, there can be no 
unhallowed intrusion of vanity, ostentation, or vain- 
glorious strife, of the selfish spirit of ambition, and 
of the disorganizing purposes of restless faction. 
To the constant and fervent use of these means of 
promoting personal piety, official usefulness, and 
edification, I would urge myself, I would call my 
brethren of the clergy and laity. Under the agency 
of the Divine Spirit, by them, in connexion with the 
worship and ordinances of the Church, we shall ||^ 
excited and advanced in the spiritual life ; animated 
and strengthened to the faithful discharge of the 
duties of the stations in which God, in his providence, 
has placed us ; and finaHy secure, through the merits 
of our divine Lord, the great end of our calling, the 
salvation of our souls. 

*^ In these exercises every clergyman may unex- 
ceptionably and effectually advance his spiritual 
improvement. And therefore he has no warrant for 
pursuing those means which are reasonably ob 
noxious to his brethren, or to those to whom, in 
unessential points, many considerations suggest the 
propriety of deference; which subject them to 
misapprehension or to odium ; and which, however 
fraught with partial good, portend in their results a 
great preponderance of evil. * No man liveth to 
himself,' is a maxim most applicable to a minister 
of the Church. He has brought himself under many 
obligations, and subjected himself to the influence 
of many considerations, which materially affect his 
private rights* 
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'* There is no reason for supposing that there is 
such a deficiency of piety and zeal among a at to 
render necessary these associations. Withoot their 
aid the assiduous labours of the clergy ba?e heeo 
blessed to the prosperity and general harmonji^ 
the diocese. Why run any hazard of interniptiiif 
this prosperity and union t" 

The publication of this Letter was the occaiioi 
of great embarrassment and perplexity to the Deo- 
bers of the Clerical Association. The ezpontui 
of the means which the Bishop had employed to 
p|)event its formation, and the mild and coDciiiito(7 
manner in which his arguments had been urged^ 
the courteous, respectful, and dignified tone of the 
Letter itself— the strong and sagacious viemi^ 
were taken of the subject — the plausibility, tbedev- 
ness, and force of his reasonings — the justness aoo 
pertinency of his illustrations — and the sympatiij 
which was felt for him in the painful attitude wbic3 
he had been compelled to take — all made a dos 
powerful impression in his favour, and led toaren 
general disapprobation of the association itself. I' 
was impossible for the society to contioue witboi^ 
a great violation of delicacy, decorum, and respec 
towards the Bishop ; and more happily for him ibn 
he expected, without the strong and decided censor! 
of the great body of the members of our Church 
How far the members of the association weff 
influenced by the latter circumstance in tb>' 
subsequent proceedings, or how far by feeliiu'f^ 
courtesy and kindness, it would be as unbecoai^^ 
in me to give an opinion, as it would perhapi ^ 
impossible for themselves to determine. It appein^ 
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how6Ter» from their own answers, that they acted 
under the operation of both. There was for some 
time a panse, which left the issue of the matter in 
uncertainty. From their attachment to the scheme, 
from the pride of coosisteocy, and from the natural 
tendency to defend a course which has been entered 
upon deliberately, in whatever light it might be 
viewed by others, there was no doubt a violent 
struggle in their minds before they could bring 
themselves to abandon it. Whether it were to be 
looked upon as an act of deference and submission 
to their ecclesiastical head, or as a compliance with 
public opinion, there would probably, in either casCf 
be some sense of humiliation on their part, though 
in reality had it been done frankly and promptly, it 
would have been regarded by others as noble and* 
honourable. 

Before any steps were taken, the constitution of 
the society and the forms of prayers were published, 
accompanied with some prefatory remarks. In 
them it was stated, that the members of the asso- 
ciation ** had supposed that a small society of 
clergymen, ten in number, meeting in the privacy of 
their own houses, for social intercourse, conversa- 
tion on missionary and other religious subjects, and 
prayer, would not excite much public attention, or 
require any defence of the motives and conduct of 
those who were engaged in it.^ They were anxious 
not to subject themselves to the charge of resistance 
or disrespect to ecclesiastical authority on the one 
hand, nor on the other to relinquish their privilege 
of thinking and acting as Christians and presbyters 
in regard to points left free to individual judgment. 
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They apprehended little danger, from the meuvref 
which they had adopted, to the legitimate aaihority 
of the Church, where there was such a diyerntf of 
opinion among themselves. Their associatioQ wtf 
for good and not for evil, for union and not ibr 
discord and strife, aU conversation on ditputd 
points of Church principle and policy hating foi 
prohibited hy mutual consent. They were coDviflced 
'' that peace and brotherly love were to be maintaimi 
not by enforcing uniformity of opinion upon poisb 
left free by the Church to the exercise of inditHwi 
judgment^ but by a mutual and generous toleniim 
of opinion in regard to such points. ^^ \ 

But a few copies of their constitution aodtbrais | 
of prayer had been published, and these foe tb^ | 
own use, and not with a view to disseminate tte&. I 
The mention of the existence of their JittJe asso- 
ciation in the Philadelphia Recorder had not be:- 
anticipated, and they were not prepared for '^^ 
strong public disapprobation of it in the Paslort 
Letter; as their meetings were held in their or. 
houses, and not in any public place, they coi!- 
have wished that they had remained unknown &:- 
unnoticed, except by their Maker, and their b^: 
thren who maintained similar opinions in regard : 
clerical intercourse. But as there had been a kit 
of arraignment of them, before the bar of the r 
ligious community, this community had a riifl* ^ 
know from themselves on what grounds the arra^^ 
ment was made. For this reason the conslitc: - 
and prayers were made public, which before ^^^ 
been exclusively designed for private use. 

To the provisions of the constitution they attacb^ 
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but little importance, except as to that one of them 
which required that erery meeting should be opened 
and closed with a form of prayer. The name of 
the association was adopted without much con- 
sideration. It was not understood that any disap- 
probation had been expressed of its object, but 
only of the manner in which it was to be attained^ 
through an organized association. The society was 
in all respects as informal as could possibly consist 
with its existence as a society. There was no 
elected president, no balloting for members — it was 
open to alh That an organized system so very 
feeble might not afford facilities for the exercise of 
a refractory spirit towards the authorities of the 
Church, they were not prepared to deny. But if 
men were never to unite but in associations exempt 
from this liability, they must for ever live discon- 
nected, and indulge a constant and heart-chilling 
distrust of each other. If the presbyters of the 
Church had no regard to the dignity of their own 
character nor the duty of Christian love, neither the 
privation of opp&rtunities to meet together in such 
associations, ''nor even a system founded on the 
example of some civil governments, and prohibiting 
more than three from conversing together at the 
comers of the streets, would keep them in control.** 
They would not seek for occasions to accomplish 
their hateful work in an association open to all, 
where controversial points were prohibited, and the 
presence and influence of God's spirit were sought 
in the sober use of forms of prayer. 

This is a faithful summary of the defence of the 
society, which was made by its members, but it 
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scarcely touclieil upon the points at issue, and tire 
objections of the Bishop remained in all their force. 
It not only failed to accomplish the purpose of ju- 
tifying their course, but made the apology an aggra- 
vation of the offence; For it indirectly charged tbe 
Bishop with the intention of enforcing uiiiformitjof 
opinion, by the influence of his station, on poiou 
which were led free to individual judgment, and 
with an unexpected and indelicate arraignmeotof 
their private designs, their doings, and tbe teodeo- 
cies of both before the bar of the public, and wiik 
the desire of exercising a tyranny like tbatwiuck 
prevails in some despotical governments, of *'pnh 
hibiting more than three from conversing to^tiier 
at the corners of the streets.'^ The indeconai,QB- 
kindness, and arrogance of this last intimationiert 
without excuse, nnd excited the indignation of every 
unprejudiced and generous mind. If such weret^t 
first fruits of that society, whose object was thefr> 
motion of Christian unity and love, how complex/ 
did they verify, in one respect at least, the appri 
hcnsions which were entertained of its tender; 
and results! 

There was nothing authoritative in the coovers: 
tions which the Bishop held with certain clerfirvEr 
before the formation of the society. He represen: 
them as kind, and courteous, and conciliatory; t^ 
the truth of his representation was not denr- 
There was nothing authoritative in his Past- 
Letter, for it was a most temperate appeal tO'^ 
reason and good sense of the people of his dio.ts* 
He said nothing more than any presbyter vc: 
have been justified in saying to his brethren; v 
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had his reasoning been weak and fallacious, the 
charge wonld never have been made, for the .cause 
would certainly have failed. But it was strong and 
decisive; the respect for his wisdom was in mosl 
minds implicit; and the effect therefore of the ex- 
pression of his opinions, was to give such a direction 
to the public mind as to put down opposition, or to 
make it feeble and unavailing. The influence of 
his character and talents was too apt to be regarded 
as the mere exercise of arbitrary power. 

Bishop Hobart noticed the prefatory remarks. 
He showed that the society was not a retired and 
unobtrusive body, which was fond of privacy and 
quiet ; but that it aimed at publicity, sought for its 
extension, and provided not only for the admission 
of any Protestant Episcopal clergyman in the city 
of New- York or its vicinity, but for the invitation 
of all to its regular meetings, who might happen t9 
be here from the remotest borders of our Churcb« 
No pains were tuken to conceal it, but many efforts 
were made, to bring it into notice. 

How could they have been but '' little prepared'* 
for the appearonce of the Pnstoral Letter 1 Did 
they think that they could <' triumphantly establish 
a society, from which he predicted, as a precedent, 
great evils would ensue to the Church, which he 
could not conscientiously join, and which would 
affect his character and influence, by subjecting him 
to the charge of discountenancing mea^iures for the 
spiritual improvement of his clergy 1'' did they think 
'^ that they could carry forward this institution with 
increasing numbers and strength, a proud trophy 
of their victory over the counsels, the wishes, Uie 
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aaniMl nqneits of their Bishop, and that hi 
be eilent and treacheroue to his vowa, windi 
him to wateh over the order, poriij, and pi 
Chriifa foldr 

Litde had they aiarlLed the faarieaaneat i 
trepidi^ of hia oharaeter, or moeh had tiiegr 
lated on the Mrength and inflaen<M of Ad 
eombinatieni if they anppoaed that he dated 
diaoonnt^anee an inatitution which he tl 
liable to great efUa, eren though it appeared 
a goiae ao piooa and impoaing. 

The aecuri^ againat '' the facilitiea for ik 
ciae of a refractory apirit,'' which it waa al 
that the aaaociation might afford, and agm 
being ^ perverted to the pnrpoaes of par^l 
aigning pe^kona,** waa atated to be ^ the ^ 
character and Christian love" which should c 
terize the clergy. But conceding them in 
fullest extent to those who were then merot 
the Association, would there be any security i 
uniform continuance of these qualities in the p< 
who might afterwards have the management 
This liability to abuse, however great and ioji 
would be no argument against these aaaociati 
they were essential; but so absurd a pret 
would not be advanced. The moat godly mii 
that ever lived were fitted by other means f 
paradise of God. 

Another security against their perversion tc 
purposes, was stated to exist in «< the prob 
of all conversation upon disputed points of C 
principle and policy, which were left free 
ajcerciae of individual judgment.'' 
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But would not the very determiDation whicb were 
these points lead to discussioti, which might end in 
excitemeot and strife ! 

Are all these disputed points of Church principle 
and policy ummpartantt The studied exclusion 
of them would naturally lead to this opinion ; and 
thus, unless this position be correct, there would 
necessarily be a growing disregard to the causo of 
truth. This circumstance constituted in itself a 
cardinal objection to these associations. 

It is well known that the differences of opinion 
which prevail among Churchmen do not merely 
relate to questions of minor consequence, but to 
many things which are respectively deemed by those 
who are opposed to each other, of great and funda^ 
mental importance. Some of these respect the true 
views of Christian doctrine; others, matters of 
Church policy ; some, the construction of rubricks 
and canons; others, innovations upon order and 
discipline in practice. It was no recommendation, 
therefore, of the Clerical Association, which was 
instituted for the purpose of mutual edification, 
that these things, which so essentially affected the 
distinguishing character of the Church, were, by 
mutual consent, left entirely out of view; for even 
peace should not be bought at so great a price as 
the toleration of error, or the slightest sacrifice of 
the interests of truth. 

** But none, it is said, would band together, in 
such an association, for the hateful work of factioUt 
so holy in its objects, and so guarded in all its pro- 
visions. These are the very associations which 
^ designing men' would pervert to the porposes of 
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unprincipled faction, and which even honest meo 
would sometimes think it right to employ to promote 
what they considered correct party views. Ano- 
ctations expressly and solely for refractory or factiotts 
purposes would never be fok^ined. FactioOi es^ 
cially religious faction, 

*' Is a monster of such frightful mein. 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen.** 

He did not impute these purposes to the memben 
of the Association, but only meant to state, tiat 
** designing persons, with these views, woald ikk 
find it expedient to avow them, but would cboo/e 
an association with this fair exterior, wbici Aej 
might make a powerful engine of their pam de- 
signs, should they obtain influence in it." 

Let the plausible theory of these associatioos bt 
carried into practice. Let them branch out ic'^ 
different parts of the state. Was it without tr^ 
range of probability, that, on the occurrence o: - 
vacancy in the Episcopate, an event so import:: 
and exciting as the election of a bishop, wouli!i> 
be brought under their consideration ? " And li.^ 
let it be asked — Will the agitations which that eve: 
it is to be feared will stir up, be likely to be aliae 
by organized bands of clergy 1" 

" Apart from this event, is it not to expect or 
than human nature, that these associations sbj:^ 
never in any way interfere with the legitiiE- 
Episcopal authority, and what is certainly oi-^ 
less importance, with the powers of the clergy ic^ 
laity in convention I Our ecclesiastical system in^^' 
the bishops, the clergy, and the laity, co-ordioa' 
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power.** Any organized associations for religious 
purposes of one of these orders separately from 
the others^ should be looked upon with extreme 
jealousy. ** The laity have cause to fear the power 
of the clergy only when that power is exercised in 
self-Ksreated and irresponsible associations.'* 

In conclusion, the Bishop remarked, that there 
was the most gratifying evidence that the sentiments 
which he had expressed, and the course which he 
had pursued in this matter, met with general and 
strong approbation in the diocese. They little 
knew him who supposed that, in defending and 
advancing his own, it gratified him to impugn the 
policy or conduct of those whom, as his brethren, 
he wished to hold in all possible esteem and 
honour. A man far greater than' he could claim to 
be, the venerable Hooker, at the close of his usefhl 
but in some respects agitated life, exclaimed — ** I 
have lived to see that this world is made up of 
perturbations !" Who would court them t Bishop 
Hobart, however, would be unfit for his station if, 
when duty were concerned, he feared them. ''Short- 
sighted and treacherous is that policy which, through 
the dread of slight temporary evil, and least of all, 
any personal difficulty or odium, would endanger 
the order and peace of the Church, and ultimately 
sacrifice her best and permanent interests.** 

The first who withdrew from the Association was 
the member by whom it was originally projected. 
This was as much to have been expected from the 
general correctness of his views, as his temporary 
departure from them had been a matter of surprise. 
But while he stated the reasons for the change of 
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his course, he attempted to justify himself for its 
previous adoption. He still approved of the object^ 
of the society. He apprehended none of the evils 
which were predicted in the Pastoral Letter. He 
neither acknowledged the justness of its reasonings 
nor the pertinency of its illustrations. But though 
he had not felt bound to yield to the paternal 
counsel and persuasions which were given by the 
Bishop in his private character, yet he could not 
resist his public official advice. 

The society was shortly after dissolved by conh 
mon consent, not because, as was stated by the 
members, there had been any alteration in their 
views, but principally because '' the Pastoral Letter 
would be the means of preventing several of their 
brethren from joining with them, and consequently 
of preventing that general interchange of sentiments 
on religious points, which was one prominent object 
in forming the Association/' This act was accom- 
panied with the publication of a defence of the 
Association. From the great length of this piece; 
an abstract of it could not be given without ex- 
tending the present subject beyond all reasonable 
bounds. It was no doubt deemed satisfactory by 
some ; but I think that it may be saidi without any 
injustice to those by whom it was prepared, that it 
produced no material change in the public mind, 
but, on the contrary, that the Bishop's answer to it 
served to strengthen the impressions which had 
already been made. 

The Pastoral Letter was an appeal to reason and 
common sense. It was made by one who has rarely 
been equalled in judgment^ aagacifiyi and foresight 
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The arguments were drawn from the principles of 
oar nature, the common workings of the human 
mind, and the observations of experience. And the 
only test of their justness and truth was the prevail- 
ing sentiment of the public at large. When this is 
clear and decided, it is but seldom wrong. I have 
never known a case where there was so little diver- 
sity of opinion among the clergy as in regard to the 
Pastoral Letter. Among all classes of our laity, 
also, it met with marked and general approbation. 
It was admired by many in other denominations. 
It commended itself every where to the lovers of 
order and peace. And so strong was the sense of 
Churchmen in particular against these self-created 
and irresponsible associations, that we may venture 
to hope no future efforts will be made for their re- 
establishment. Indeed, we are assured that there 
never will, if any regard be paid to the well known 
opinions and wishes of him who is now over us in 
the Lord, and who, with a spirit of kindness and 
conciliation which should win the love and submis- 
sion of all his clergy, will never yield in matters of 
duty to the firmness and intrepidity of his illustrious 
predecessor. 

The remainder of Bishop Hobart's life was spent 
in the active and unwearied discharge of his im- 
portant duties; but though it was full of usefulness, 
yet there was nothing in it which seems to call for 
any especial notice, or which would be likely to 
interest the general reader. From the rapid growth 
of the Church, his labours were constantly increas- 
ing, but with renewed health, with buoyant spirits, 
and greater energy than ever, both of body and mind, 
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be went through them whk raoh emam and ci ia t fcP 
Ben ae Fed'uv all ta hope that they might lof be 
continnedr wheoi in the imcmtable p g oti d a m of 
Godf they were iibout to be efoeed for ever. Hehl 
the city in the month of Anguett 18M^ « Ki 
▼iaitation of the dioceae. The laet oeeaiioB m 
whiJBh I waa widi him waa at the eomaMaait 
How often and how fondly does my mind revert » 
that hallowed honrf How llttlb did I think ttall 
ahonld aee him np merer antil the etemal eqye 
ef the Lamb! 

In the early part of September f received a iKar 
ftom the Rer. Dr. Rodd^ informiog ne tht fit 
Biahop waa ill at hia honae, and reqaeatiy 
either hie aon^ Dr. Hobart^ «r myael^ woaU < 
immediately to Anbnm. b waa tfaooglit that 
waa nothing alarming in hia case, and that he va 
even in a state of convaleacence. Hia aon, hov- 
ever, aware of the insidious nature of the autnsal 
fevers in that part of the atate, was not witbooti 
degree of apprehension, and pursued hja jooriKT 
with the utmost baste. The accounts continaeda 
be encouraging for a day or two, but aa-aooa «< 
was found that an unfavourable change had taks 
place, I immediately followed him. Knowing tb 
the Bishop had repeatedly recovered from ^ila 
attacks, and trusting in the strength of his coasUi' 
tion, I still clung to the hope, that a life so desr d 
valuable to us all might once more be spared ; M 
in each stage of my jpurney, with every auccetf* 
mmour, it grew fainter and fainter, and befiMeIi*i 
reached the end of it, I met the meesenger oHkA 
—without the last look or parting bleaaiog, wUobl 
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bad been hastening to receive. The agony of that 
moment can never be surpassed. 

I will not dwell npon the circumstances of his 
dying hours, which, though soothed by filial atten- 
tions and the offices of friendship, were still, in the 
absence of so many who were dear to him, peculiarly 
affecting ; nor can any language express the pro- 
found and universal grief which was felt at his 
death. But it is consoling to know, that it was a 
blessed conclusion to a well-spent life, serene, and 
holy, and happy ; that it was marked with the hu- 
mility, the devotion, the faith, and the hope of the 
saints, ^hose death is precious in the iig^ of the 
Lord; and that the Church which he so long 
edified by his labours, has still reason to rejoice 
in their consummation at his bright and glorious 
example.* 



^ There were two insuuices of delicate mttentton to the feeliogt 
ef others in Bishop Ilobart's last illneti, which excited the deepest 
emotions in the persons towards whom they were shown, and which 
cannot fail to heighten the admiration of that kindness of heart which 
enthroned him in the affections of thousands. The first was a letter 
of condolence to George Griffin, Esq. on the death of his son, the 
Rbt. Edmund D. Griffin, whose ripe scholarship and rare attainments, 
eren in yoath, gave the promise of the highest literary eminence in 
after years, and of the greatest usefulness in the Church, to whon 
aenrice he had just consecrated his extraordinary gifts. 

'* Auhum, BipL 3, 1830. 
'' Mt dear S», 

. ** I cannot resist the impulse of my fiMiings, deeply to sympathise 
with you in the most unexpected and serere dispensation of Crod*s 
providence, which has removed from you, by death, your axMt 
McelleBt son. It was aaevere stroke to me, fiir I cherishid Ae 
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Biahop Hobart died in the fifty-fifth year af Mi 
agCt leaving behind bim a widow, three aonii ud 
four daoghtera.* Uia remains were brougiitfiM 
▲ubumt and depoaited beneath the cbaoed rf 
Trinity Cboroh. In. a reeeaa behind it, a la^ nl 
aplendid monument has been erected to hia menoiy, 
whicb ia beautifully and taatefully adorned, in bum 
relievo, with an emblematical repreaentationofik 

sinoemt regird fi>r hun, and looked forwmrd with high sitkbcfeB 
to the distiiigiuihed oaefahieaf and reputation to whicb hb emm 
talentt, attaiamentSi and vhtnet, would raise him in future Gfe. fc 
wfaataremy feelings compared with yoursf What can wssay,ki 
d»t * God's will be donet* Faith in the wisdom and goodsestf 
an his dispensation!, however dark or afflictive, will allay die pii^ 
of nature, and Christian hope opens that blessed state to wUb 
your departed son will be admitted at the resurrection of the j« 
and where it should be our prayer and our aim that we naj}^ 
him before the throne of God, never to be separated. 

•' I write in the hurry of a journey. Accept, my dear SL', ? 
most sincere condolence for yourself and your family, 

'* And believe me 

•• Most truly yours, 

" J. H. HOBART 

The second instance was a special message to his eariv fe 
and revered guide, the Right Rev. Bishop White, nnrwiDt "^ 
assurances of the respect, the afibction, and veneration whick s 
entertained for his character ; and enjoining it on one o{his aoa^ 
ants, almost with his dying breath, that he should deliver it iapev* 
It is scarcely necessary to remark, that a request so ssac^ w 
widi a prompt and literal compliance, er to describe wiik *k 
tenderness and gratitude the message was received* 

* The eldest of these has since died^ Jane Clnuidier Hobut*^ 
by the gentleness of her character, the niBpliei^ ef her BaasA^ 
sweetness of her temper, and her deep and snaafteiid fi^t^ 
great^ endeared to her family and famiiL 
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hopes and consolations of religion,* on which there 
is the following inscription : — 

Beneath this Chancel rest the Mortal Remains of 

JOHN HENRY HOBART, 

Rector of Trinity Church, in this City, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of 

New- York ; 

Born in Philadelphia, September xiv, mdcclxxv, 

Died, during a Visitation to the Western Parts of his 

Diocess, in Auburn, September xii, mdcccxxx. 
The Vestry, in Behalf of the agsociated Congregations of 

Trinity Church, 

Have caused this Monument to be erected 

In Memory of the Public Services, Private Virtues, and 

Christian Graces of their beloved and lamented 

PASTOR ; 
In Testimony of their Respect for the Wisdom, Energy, 

and Piety of their revered 

DIOCESAN; 

In Honour of the faithful and valiant 

" SOLDIER OF CHRIST," 

Who, on all Occasions, stood forth the able and intrepid 

CHAMPION OF THE CHURCH OF GOD. 

In concluding the life of Bishop lloburt, it has 
appeared to me that it might not be uninteresting 
to give a summary view of his character. There 
will doubtless be the risk of wearying the reader by 
an unavoidable repetition of what is already suffici- 
ently familiar ; but, at the same time, it may afford 

* Designed and executed by Mr. Ball Ilugbes, a young sculptor of 
genius and talent, who, in this work, as well as others, has ahready 
ghren the earnest of great eminence in his profeaien. 
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«n opportttutj of touching vpon 0000 poiHivliQh 
tiave not been embodied in the Barrattte ilMK 

His ohildhood and 700th preaented a nieMHh 
blage of the nioet engaging ipialitiea of beiitiil 
minfi, which wiere the euro preaagea of aauMin 
and respect in after life« 

Modettyt ingenoooeneM^ puri^ of thoogK ^ 
blomeleeraeiw of mannere, aecured fiir hunib 
esteem and affection of all thoaa early conpaai— 
whose friendship he valoed, and aoreenod Vhm tm 
the malevolence and censure of thoaa whose toenf 
he shunned. His industry in all hia studies Mi 
ambition to outstrip bis competitora, and hisssifaa 
success, his acknowledged superiority, andthtfpa 
approbation of his teachers, appear neithsttotat 
excited the ill-will and dislike of those wiioa hi 
humbled by his proficiency, nor to have profokei 
the jealousy of those with whom the contest ws 
more keenly maintained. In fact, with the inu» 
consciousness of genius, he concealed the marbs 
triumph, which it cost him but little labour s 
achieve ; and bearing his facultiea meekly, be ni 
the favourite of his school, the idol at college, ai^ 
the oracle of every society with which be was cw, 
nected. In the sports of childhood, or in the reat 
ations of youth, he mingled with his companionisj 
a common footing, assuming no consequence, $d\ 
expecting no deference ; but with all the ease, $d 
freedom, and sprightliness of his character, b 
entered into the mood of the moment, and tf^ 
tributed his full share towards their inaoceitfi*' 
joyments. Indeed, there seems to hate bMit| 
charm in his manners and converaatioiiy which 
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thwt like ftMuatioo, for no OBe in euiy lilb 
eiw inipirad frienddiip more readil j, or was iBore 
Wppy IB witiiniwg the r^ards which he hed oece 
tocnred* 

But in thoee deeper affeetioot of the heart, in thoee 

dair and kindlj feeling* which centre in home, 

boir amiably and engagingly did be always appear ! 

What a tender lo?e do all his letters breathe for the 

food and anxious mother who sacrificed so much of 

W personal ease, her comfort, and enjoyment, for 

Us edneation and advancement in life ! How cheer- 

fiiUy did he abandon his literary pursuits and his 

flftttering hopes, when her interests required it, to 

^gage in a vocation which was repuguant to his 

'tete, his habits, and all bis predilections ! And how 

'^adily agaiuy after bis entrance upon the ministry, 

^^ he aeecMnmodate himself to the wishes of his 

''^^nds, in the choice of a settlement, thougu in 

^f^position to his fayourite plans ! 

¥Vom the active part and lively interest which, at 

^ ^mter period, he always took in the business of life ; 

^\)m his practical wisdom, and profound views, and 

IH^tick measures, which are more frequently seen 

^ men of the world than in his retired and content 

Plative profession ; from bis zeal for the polity, dis- 

^pline, and outward order of the Church ; and from 

his utter abhorrence of enthnsiasm, cant, and every 

ipecies of religious ostentation ; there were some 

who entertained doubts of his personal piety, or who 

at least regarded it as too much blended with 

worldly motives and worldly viewa. How strong a 

presomption is furnished against this uncharitable 

opinion by his delightfiil and ingenuoua correspond- 
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^ tlimightft'«Bd MiH* '■■"» *"#<>"*^'<"^ *N *■■• 

*%re God. And who mo mad th«M Itttari-ib 
* •M;.«bMm .tb»:itoadfiu«iittHof faia ftittiii4P 
LordJouft Obrirt, th« dopfthof Mi hsHBi^tilk 
taademoM of.-bit oooMtooof^ wkdl tkm i 0m m ^ 
hi»«orrow at tbe reMUeetioD of liw fitBb%.altf 
look npoqhlayo^th m A.puva mnd moaaftM 
mg uaito, Godl With tthot olevalsd viemdU ti 
ngsjrd .ihA.niiflistEy! Withivfaat fc*ly iiM 
and' n8olutioa^, awL ^piwy^n, and wiih «M4 
trombliDg uizie^did,he.«o<«r upon tl»dMNMf 
the Mored office. feeUng ibat of fatmMtf JvmiMl 
m^ioufU for thm tlUfl««, but «t|U enoanfiilf 
. ^ {wnuasioD .that hie wciakneas wp.tdd htffrii 
perfect in the divine Btrengtb, and thai luii ufia^ 
was, of God! 

In every stage of hia ministerial coone we foBv 
him with admiration and delight; we find him al*^ 
active, useful, and beloved — throwing his whole btft 
' and soul into his duties — sparing htmself in i 
but runuiog beyond the strict measure of his ei^ 
ments— calling forth the energies of his restleaa • 
powerful mind in every public labour or plan wti 
might contribute to the intereats of theChuicbi 
to the glory of God. While he thus rendered ti 
■elf, in the earlier years of his ministry, a ge* 
favourite^ and enjoyed an almost unbounded f^ 
larity^ he was not corrupted by adulation.^ NH 
whom I ever knew had a heart mora opM*' 
human lympathiea, nor valued more hijft^f.^ 
merited praiae ; but with him it was ratk^wMii 
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to laudable exertiona than an eacouragcment to 
^Q-glorj and pride. 

It waa DOt in the course, however, of human things, 
that he should escape the obloquy and censure which 
sre the uniform attendants of eminence and worth. 
yfhen, from his long and useful labours, and his ex- 
traordinary gifts, the eyes of the Church were fixed 
opon him as the person who was peculiarly fitted to 
direct her councils and to advance her growth, he 
W8t assailed with unmeasured abuse, and his exal- 
lUion waa ushered in with every evil omen of 
tfranny, misrule, and wo. He soon passed through 
^ eclipse, and emerged from it with a brightness 
^bich continued to increase till his career was 

The ardour of the Bishop's feelings, << that sacred 

^>^ which is the incentive to noble deeds,'' urged 

Aim on with the greatest devotedness and zeal in 

tb^ disebarge of his duties, and sustained him in 

^9 unexampled labours. But the same sanguine 

^^Omplexion also hurried him at times into those 

MtlUes of impatience, those unguarded expressions 

ttud sudden starts of temper, which gave an advant- 

^e to his enemies, and momentary pain even to 

^ firieods. They were, however, mere passing 

douds, and in an instant all again waa bright and 

lerene. It waa not in him to hate the person whom 

lis had offended, nor to irritate the wounds which 

ie bad given. He hastened at once to make atone- 

Bienty and no noble mind could ever resist the 

firankneaa of his apology, nor the overflowings of 

bin returning kindness. His very infirmities, there- 

foruy gave occaaion for the display of a magnanimity, 

▼oL I. 53 
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which beigthened the admiration of his general 
worth. 

There was something wonderfully winniog and 
attiective in the social character of the Bisbo^ 
and even in the peculiar cast of his manners. He 
seemed formed for the enjoyment of society, nnd 
the delights of friendship. Ardent in his feelings, 
frank and undisguised in the expression of them, 
generous, affectionate, and confiding, he capti?ated 
all hearts, and bound those to him who were of 
congenial taste and temper, as with links of iroii 
His manners were in harmony with his dispoaidoot, 
full of freedom, cordiality, and warmth. So one 
who has seen him, though but for a moment wiH 
ever ibrget the benignant and playful expresAon of 
his countenance, the heartiness of his greeting, lus 
words of kindness and good will. But to those 
who communed with him as friends, who saw hi:: 
in the lighter moods of social festivity, or in tt: 
graver moments of deep and tender feeling, vli: 
remember the charms of his conversation, thee^ 
dearments of his friendship, his wise and wholesos^ 
counsels, his acts of sympathy and kindness-^ 
those his image is ever arising with all the der 
departed joys of which it reminds them, and witki 
sense of dreariness and vacancy which notbrng ek 
oa earth can fill. 

In the bosom of his family all the pertarbatiosf 
of his busy life were calmed, and there, at lea«tJ' 
found a temporary relief from the cares and anxie^ 
with which he was constantly harassed. Boti'^ 
this respite was comparatively short, for be cxercis^ 
an unbounded hospitality; and while be wasiot^ 
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^, he was soarcely ever alone. He did not, how- 
^r, luffer the interruptions of company to interfere 
in any material decree with his domestic enjoyments, 
hoi treated his guests with nil the famihurity of 
frieoda. It was to him a hn|)py home ; blessed with 
neofflpaoion who» from a sense of duty ns well as 
^ impulse of love, was ever watchful to gratify his 
^^efy regardless of her own, and to adorn, in every 
'^pect, the relations which she sustained, and made 
^tt happier by the dutifulness, allcction, piety, and 
'^^^fth of his children, who were to him, in every 
^iise, as an heritage and gift that comcth of tlie 
^^^h'd. Here the di(Tnity, the watchfulness, the cau- 
^^ti, and restless anxiety of the Bishop, were com- 
f^'^tely lost in the free and unfettered feelings of 
^^^ man; they were poured out in all the fulneds of 
^i% overflowing heart. Every thing was an object 
^f interest to him; the studies of the younger 
'Members of his family, the occupations and amuse- 
ments of those who were older, the rambling and 
discursive conversation, the innocent gaiety, and 
harmless merriment of all. He was himself as play- 
ful as a child, but in a moment could resume all the 
seriousness and dignity which became him, when 
the conversation called for a ditferent turn, or the 
performance of solemn duties required the feelings 
to be directed into another channel. 

The Bishop's colloquial powers were marked by 
promptness, case, pertinency, and good sense ; but 
it was neither his turn nor his ambition to say pithy 
things, which might strike the hearers ; to display 
the extent of his reading or the depth of his erudi- 
lion; and though he ocCfasionully indulged in sallies 
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of humour and sprightly repartee^ yet his coDvem- 
lion was not distinguished by felicitous aUmioos 
nor pungent wit. It always took its character mij 
and naturally from the cast of the cooipany in vbh 
he might be placed, and the varyingr circamataiNM 
by which it might be suggested. But in one re^ 
it surpassed that of any person with whom I km 
ever been acquainted. In the discuadon d vj 
knotty and disputed point in theology^ or qnettii 
of Church policy, or any other perplexing lolqetf 
to which his attention had been directed, it seeaeJ 
as if the sluices of his mind were opened, and m if 
his tongue could scarcely keep pace with Ui 
thoughts. His ingenuity was sharpened propor- 
tion to the keenness of his adversary. fiiiwitdiM 
eye ranged over the whole scope of the argameBi 
He detected in a moment any flaw in the reasooiflg. 
or any sophism in the illustrations, and pointed oi 
immediately the inconclusiveness of the one orik 
fallacy of the other. He was singularly happy imk 
application of particular cases to illustrate ^ 
support the general principles which he hinwei'j 
was attempting to establish, and in repelling ti 
objections of others. But it must be ackoowled^ 
that he did not in his impetuosity allow a due* 
vantage to men of slower minds, but would ofc 
entangle and overwhelm them in the mere humi 
the argument; and that sometimes in the desife^ 
victory, he was unwilling to yield even 0^ 
apparent disadvantages, and continued to ca^l 
for points with great ingenuity and skill, wbi^^l 
others at least seemed weak and indefensible, i 
But there was one trait in his character vh^ 
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iUbm out with peculiar glory: it was hit moral 
eonrage. Nervous in the temperament of his body, 
Us mind was as firm as a rock. He feared none 
kit God. It was this which marked his course in 
the Church with a track of light which, we trust, 
wH grow brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
dqr. He saw the true grounds upon which the 
^1 Chsrch restedi and he had firmness enough to 
mm his opinions without qualification or disguise. 
He saw the true policy by which she was to be sus- 
tiinedy and he pursued it without regard to the 
iaaoiis fears of her temporizing friends, or the 
daaoars of her secret or open foes. He kept the 
principles of apostolic order in connexion with 
^isgelical truth perpetually in view, explaining 
*^in ID his writings, inculcating them in his dis* 
^Urses^ enforcing them in his conversation, and 
^^lifyiag them by a steady and unalterable ad- 
'^t^nce in practice. He pressed upon his peoplo 
^^ uncompromising and exclusive claims of the 
^tmrcby and left the consequences of their rejection 
^ others, not without pity indeed for their errors, 
^^r charity for their motives, but with a desirythat 
^aB stronger than any other feeling, that all should 
^me to the knowledge of what he deemed the truth. 
In contending for £piscopacy as the primitive 
pnttem of the Church and the appointment of God, 
in enforcing her order and discipline, in guarding 
agunst all direct violation of her principles and 
wagesy and discouraging all amalgamation with 
other denominations for religious purposes, which 
might even remotely endanger the interests of truth, 
it is aiiMtt incredible to relate with what contumely^ 
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Mdn; and reproaob he was SMailed/ fboii'd 
AJtset of hit ooorse till its triumphant eloM 
jione of thna thinga moved him. He lifi 
^ enough to aee whit, io the beginning, he m 
vintiM'of, tiMrt a juat eauM, when manfullj dd 
#oald ' never want ettpportera ; that troth 
graddally prevail over prejudice and error; u 
a boM and' honest policy would be aid 
crowned with eQcceM. The impreaa of hii 
waa itamped open thouaanda; a new toe 
gh^en-to the Church at large; and we ma] 
fidentlj hope, that hia opinions will be extc 
4nd ' hia lahoura be Ueased for generalkN 
come* * ^^^ ■ 

' yOnd kt hia pMvidencto aeeined to have en 
him wWh all the ^ualitiaa, both mental and pfa; 
which fitted him for his exalted station, and v 
in a spirit of piety and faith, he consecrated en 
to his servipe ; quickness of perception, ngou 
manlin^^lll^of thought, the most tenacious ni€ 
IB connexion with the soundest jadgmeot, a 
and aknost unerring penetration into the char 
of ^ers, and very often a remarkable ascend 
over their conduct, promptness in action, wisdi 
counsel, skill and eloquence in debate ; an cr 
of character which nothing could repress*, ai 
tivity of mind and body which was never suspen 
a perseverance which rested only when its o 
was attained; a noble and insatiable desire otc 
things more excellent than those which he had ain 
accomplitiihed. Oh! had his life been spared! 
term which is so often meted out to others, I 
completely and gloriously would it have baan fili 
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But 6o<rt will must be done, and inan*e duty it 
nlence and submission. Let this sentiment be ours, 
which he himself so devoutly expressed on the bed 
of death. 
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